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JACOBMA.  ^ 

T ^ ' 

JACOB  MA  Pharm.  Parif.  Jacohaa  vulgaris 
laciniata  C.  B.  Senecio  major  ftveflos  fanSH  jacobi 
Matthiol.  Senecio  Jacohaa  Linn.  Ragwort  : 
a plant  with  a firm  round  ftalk  generally  pur- 
plifli ; oblong  dark  green  leaves,  deeply  jagged 
almoft  to  the  rib,  and  the  feftions  jagged  again 
and  fomewhat  crumpled  ; on  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  grow  umbel-like  clufters  of  yellow  flow- 
ers, of  the  radiated  difcous  kind,  followed  by 
fmall  oblong  feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is 
perennial,  common  in  uncultivated  fields  and 
by  road  fides,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  ragwort  have  a roughifli  bit- 
terifli  fubacrid  tafte,  extremely  naufcous,  far 
different  from  that  of  the  herbaceous  groundfel 
to  which  they  have  by  fome  been  accounted 
fimilar.  Simon  Paulh  relates,  that  they  were 
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found  of  great  fervice  in  an  epidemic  camp  dy- 
fentery,  many  foldiers  having  been  cured  of  that 
difeafe  by  drinking  a decodtion  of  them;  and 
exprelTes  fome  concern,  that  a medicine  of  fo 
much  efficacy  ffiould  be  at  the  fame  time  fo  very 
difguftful  to  the  palate.  This  however  is  an 
inconvenience  that  may  be  eafily  palliated  : the 
adtive  matter  of  ragwort,  whatever  its  virtue 
may  be,  is  dilTolved  both  by  water  and  by  rec- 
tified fpirit,  and  on  infpiflating  the  filtered  tinc- 
tures, remains  concentrated  in  the  extradts  ; 
which  may  be  taken,  without  offence  to  the 
’ ' palate,  in  the  form  of  a bolus  or  pill.  The 
fpirituous  extradt  is  in  lefs  quantity  than  the 
watery,  and  proportionably  ftronger  in  tafte ; 
though  rather  lefs  naufeous  than  the  herb  in 
fubltance.  • 

JALAPIUM. 

JALAFIUM  Pharm.  Land.  Jalapa  Pharm. 
Edinb.  Mach oac anna  nigra.  Jalap:  the  dried 
' root  of  thtmirabilis  peruviana  or  marvel-of-peru, 
mirabilia  peruviana  Gerard.  Jolanum  mexicoanum 
floreparvo  C.  B.  Convolvulus  Jalapa  Linn.  ^ (a)  z, 
plant  with  thick,  flelliy  radiffi-like  roots ; jointed 
ftalks  and  branches ; acuminated  fomewhat  oval 
leaves  fet  in  pairs ; and  elegant,  numerous, 
monopetalous,  funnel-ffiaped  flowers,  purple, 
yellow,  white,  or  diverfely  variegated,  ftanding 
in  double  cups,  of  which  the  innermoft  indoles 
' the  flower  and  the  outer  furrounds  its  balls ; 
each  flower  is  followed  by  a wrinkled,  roundilfi, 

*(a)  The  later  botanifts  are  not  perfedlly  agreed  con- 
cerning the  genus  of  the  plant  producing  jalap.  Linnseus 
firil  made  it  a tnirabilis  ; and  Bergius  now  gives  it  as  the 
mirabtlis  dichotoma  Linn,  from  the  refemblance  between  the 
root  of  that  plant  and  the  jalap  of  the  Ihops. 

pentagonal 
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pentagonal  umbilicated  fruit,  about  the  fize  of 
a pepper  corn,  including  a white  kernel.  It  is 
perennial,  a native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  duration  of  its  odoriferous  flowers,  which 
open  only  during  the  night,  and  of  which  it 
produces  continual  fucceffions  from  June  or 
July  till  checked  by  frofts } at  which  time  the 
roots,  which  do  not  endure  our  winter,  are 
taken  up,  and  preferved  in  fand  till  fpring. 
Whether  the  roots  produced  here  are  equivalent 
-in  virtue  to  thofe  which  are  brought  from 
abroad,  has  not,  that  I know  of,  been  tried. 

The  officinal  jalap  roots  come  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Xalapa  in  New  Spain  ; in  thin  tranf- 
verfe  flices,  folid,  hard,  weighty,  of  a blackifli 
colour  on  the  outfide  or  cortical  part,  internally 
of  a dark  greyifli  with  feveral  black  circular  ftris:  , 
the  hardeft,  darkeft  coloured,  and  thofe  which 
have  the  moft  of  thefe  refinous  veins,  are  the 
beft.  Slices  of  bryony  root,  which  are  faid  to 
be  fometimes  mixed  with  them,  may  be  diftin- 

guiffied  by  their  whiter  colour  and  lefs  compa61: 
texture.  ^ 


This  root  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  and  very 
little  tafte  upon  the  tongue  : fwallowed,  it  affecfts 
tie  throat  with  a flight  kind  of  pungency  and 
heat.  Taken  in  dofes  of  a fcruple  or  half  a 
dram,  it  proves  an  effeftual  and  in  general  a 
lafe  purgative  ; very  rarely  occafioning  any 
evere  gripes  or  naufea,  which  too  frequently 
accompany  the  other  ftrong  cathartics.  Some 
have  prohibited  the  ufe  of  this  cathartic  to  chil- 
dren ; probably  on  no  very  good  foundation, 
roung  children,  from  the  laxity  of  their  folids, 
and  the  foft  lubricating  quality  of  their  food,  ge- 
nera y bear  thefe  kinds  of  medicines  better  than 

^ 2 adults, 
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adults,  and  adults  of  a fpungy,  lax,  or  weak 
habit,  better  than  the  rigid  or  robuft.  Few,  if 
any,  of  the  ftrong  refinous  purgatives  are  in 
either  cafe  more  innocent  than  jalap. 

Jalap  root,  digefted  in  as  much  redlified  fpirit 
as  will  cover  it  to  the  height  of  about  four  'fin- 
gers, gives  .out  greateft  part  of  the  refinous  mat- 
ter in  which  its  adlivity  refides,  and  tinges  the 
menftruum  of  a yellowifh  brown  colour.  On 
infpifl’ating  the  filtered  tindlure  to  about  one 
half,  and  adding  to  the  remainder  a proper 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquor  becomes  milky, 
and  on  ftanding  depofites  the  pure  refin.  1 his 
preparation,  given  by  itfelf,  irritates  and  gripes 
violently,  without  proving  confiderably  purga- 
tive : thoroughly  triturated  with  teftaceous  or 
other  powders,  or  with  foap ; or  ground  with 
almonds  or  powdered  gum-arabic,  and  made 
into  an  emulfion  with  water ; or  diflblved  in 
redlified  fpirit,  and  mixed  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  fyrup,  that  the  folution  may  bear  being 
diluted  with  watery  liquors  without  precipi- 
tation ; it  purges,  in  dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains, 
as  effedlually,  and  for  the  moft  part  as  mildly, 
as  the  jalap  in  fubftance. 

The  jalap  remaining  after  fufficient  digeftion 
with  fpirit,  has  no  cathartic  virtue:  boiled  in 
water,  it  gives  out  a mucilaginous  fubftance, 
which  operates  only  by  urine.  Water  applied 
at  firft  takes  up  a portion  of  the  refin  along  with 
the  gum,  and  hence  the  watery  decodtion  and 
extradl  prove  weakly  cathartic  as  well  as  diure- 
tic : the  root  ftill  retaining  great  part  of  its  refin, 
fo  as  to  purge  confiderably.  The  refinous  and 
gummy  parts  may  be  united  into  one  extradt, 
by  firft  drawing  a tindture  from  the  powdered 
root  with  redtified  fpirit,  then  boiling  the  refi- 
duum  in  frelh  quantities  of  water,  evaporating 
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the  decoftions  till  they  begin  to  grow  thicic, 
mixing  in  by  degrees  the  tindture  infpiffated  to 
a like  thicknefs,  and  continuing  a gentle  heat 
till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a due  confiftence. 

This  extract  may  be  taken  by  itfelf  in  doles  ofExtraftum 
twelve  grains  or  more:  the  gummy  matter  of  , 

the  jalap  being  fufficient  to  divide  the  refin  and^®"  ' 
prevent  its  too  violent  irritation. 

The  proportion  of  a6live  matter  differs  great- 
ly in  different  parcels  of  the  jalap  ■,  fixteen  ounces 
of  fome  forts  yielding  hardly  two  of  refin,  while 
the  fame  quantity  of  others  affords  three  or  four. 

Hence  the  extrads  of  jalap  appear  preferable  to 
the  root  in  fubftance,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
dofe  being  rendered  fmaller  by  the  rejedion  of 
the  woody  parts,  but  likewife  as  being  more 
uniform  and  certain  in  ftrength.  Tindures  of 
jalap  made  in  proof  fpirit  are  ^nearly  fimilar  in 
quality  to  the  gummy  refinous  extrad,  this 
menftruum  taking  up  both  the  refinous  and 
gummy  parts  of  th.e  root:  thefe  preparations, 
made  from  different  kinds  of  jalap,  will  vary  in 
ftrength  fomewhat  more  than  the  folid  extrad 
or  refin,  but  not  fo  much  as  fome  have  fuf- 
peded,  or  as  the  roots  in  fubftance ; for  in  the 
proportions  ufually  employed,  the  proof  fpirit 
does  not  take  up  the  whole  of  the  virtue  of  any 
kind  of  jalap,  and  perhaps  it  does  not  extrad 
much  more  from  one  kind  than  from  another, 
provided  the  jalap  be  of  moderate  goodnefs.  If 
three  j-  or  four:}:  ounces  of  jalap  be  digefted  in  a Tinft.  jalap, 
pint  of  proof  fpirit,  the  refiduum  will  ftill  ^ p/^' 
out  a portion  of  refinous  matter  to  redified  ^ 
fpirit,  and  this  refin  will  be  in  greater  quantity  ' 
in  proportion  as  the  root  itfelf  was  the  more 
refinous. 
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ICHrHT'OCOLLA. 

ICH'THTOCOLLA  Pharm.Lond.  Isinglas 
or  Fish-glue:  a folid  glutinous  fubftance,  pre- 
pared from  a fifh  of  the  fturgeon  kind,  caught 
in  the  rivers  of  RiifTia  and  Hungary.  The  fkin, 
fins,  &c.  are  boiled  in  water,  the  decoftion 
infpifiated  to  a due  confiftence,  and  then  poured 
out  fo  as  to  form  thin  cakes ; which  are  either 
exficcated  in  that  form,  or  cut  while  foft  into 
\ flices  and  rolled  up  into  fpiral,  horfe  fhoe,  and 
other  fhapes.  The  beft  is  in  thin,  clear,  and 
almoft  tranfparent  pieces. 

* A different  account  of  the  formation  of 
ifinglais  is  given  by  Mr.  Jackfon  in  Ph'iloJ. 
’Tranf.  vol.  Ixiii.  part  I.  He  afferts  that 
the  folution  of  animal  fubftances  of  every  kind 
gives  gluey  not  iftnglajs ; that  this  laft  is  nothing 
more  than  certain  membranous  parts  of  fiflies, 
as  the  air-bladder,  inteftines,  peritonaeum,  &c. 
in  their  entire  ftate,  only  freed  from  their  na- 
tural mucus  and  adhering  matters,  and  rolled 
and  twilled  into  the  forms  in  which  we  get  it. 

IcHTHvocoLLA  is  one  of  the  pureft  and  finefi: 
of  the  animal  glues,  of  no  particular  fmell  or 
tafte.  Beaten  into  fhreds,  it  diffolves  pretty 
readily  in  boiling  water  or  milk,  and  forms  a 
gelatinous  fubftance,  which  yields  a mild  nutri- 
ment, and  proves  ufeful  medicinally  in  fame 
diforders  arifing  from  a fliarpnefs  and  colliqua- 
tion  of  the  humours.  A folution  of  it  in  water, 
curioufty  fpread,  whilft  hot,  upon  filk,  affords  an 
elegant  flicking  plafter  for  flight  injuries  of  the 
flcin,  not  eafily  feparable  from  the  part  by  water, 
and  fcarcely  inferiour  to  the  more  compounded 
pne  fold  under  the  name  of  the  ladies  black 

plafter. 
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plaftcr,  in  which  different  balfams  and  refins  are 
joined  to  the  ichthyocolla. 

ILLECEBRA. 

j 

ILLECEBRA,  Vermicularis,  Piper  murale, 
Sedum  minus.  Sempervivum  minus  vermiculatum 
acre  C.  B:  Sedum  acre  Linn.  W allpepper  or 

Stonecrop:  a fmall  plant,  having  its  ftalks 
covered  with  little  flelhy  conical  leases  fet  thick 
together  in  the  manner  of  fcales : on  the  tops 
appear  penCapetalous  yellow  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  followed  by  feveral  pods  full  of  fmall 
feeds.  It  is  annual,  grows  on  old  walls  and  dry 
ftony  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant  has  a very  acrid  tafle,  and  no  re- 
markable fmell : applied  externally,  it  veficates 
the  part : taken  internally,  in  no  great  quantity, 
it  proves  ftrongly  emetic.  Its  adlive  matter  ap- 
pears, from  the  accounts  given  by  authors,  to 
be  in  great  part  forced  out  along  with  the  watery 
juice  by  expreflion;  to  diffolve  both  in  water  and 
fermented  liquors  by  infufion ; and  not  to  be 
diffipated,  or  not  foon,  by  boiling.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  fundry  chroni- 
cal diforders(^<?J,  but  its  durable  acrimony,  and 
the  great  vehemence  of  its  operation,  have  pre- 
vented its  being  received  in  pradlice. 

IMPERAHORIA. 

IMPERATORIA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Imferatoria 
major  C.  B.  Imperatoria  ajlrutium  Lob.  & Linn. 
I Aftrantia  Dod.  Smyrnion  hortenje  ’Lrag.  Stru- 


(a)  Below,  Eph.  nat.  curio/,  dec.  i.  am,  vi.  vii.  ohf.  22. 
Boerhaave,  hi/,  plant,  p.  369. 
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thium  hodie  vocatmn  Cord.  Masterwort  : 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  winged 
leaves  divided  into  three  indented  fegments; 
producing  thick  oblong,  ftriated  feeds  fur- 
rounded  with  a narrow  leafy  margin : the  roots 
are ' oblong,  thick,  knobby,  jointed,  with 
feveral  lateral  fibres,  brown  on  the  outfide 
and  whitifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  a native 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyreneans,  from  whence  we 
are  fupplied  with  roots  fuppofed  to  be  fuperiour 
to  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  our  gardens. 

The  root  of  imperatoria  is  a very  warm  and 
moderately  grateful  aromatic,  nearly  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  of  angelica.  Infufed  in 
water,  or  digefted  in  reflified  fpirit,  it  impreg- 
nates both  menftrua  ftrongly  with  its  fragrant 
frnell ; the  former  weakly,  the  latter  ftrongly, 
with  its  warmth,  pungency,  and  bitteriftmefs  j 
the  former  with  a muddy  brownifh,  the  latter 
with  a bright  yellow  colour.  On  infpiftating 
the  fpirituous  tindure,  very  little  of  its  flavour 
exhales  with  the  fpirit ; the  remaining  deep 
yellow  extrad  fmells  moderately  of  the  root, 
and  impreffes  on  the  organs  of  tafte  a confider- 
able  bitternefs  and  glowing  pungency.  Water 
carries  off  in  evaporation  nearly  all  the  fpecific  , 
flavour  of  the  mafterwort,  leaving,  in  the  dark 
brown  extrad,  a naufeous  bitternefs  with  a 
flight  degree  of  warmth  or  acrimony. 


IPECACOANHA. 

IPECACUANHA  Pharm.  Lond.  fs?  Edinb. 
Hilecacuanna  j Radix  brazilienjis.  PJychotria 
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emetica  Linn*  (a)  Ipecacoanha  : a Gender 
root,  brought  from  the  SpaniGi  Weft  Indies, 
in  ftiort  pieces,  variouGy  bent  and  contorted, 
full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular  fiflures,  which 
reach  quite  down  to  a fmall  whitiGi  woody  fibre 
that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece:  the 
cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle,  and  looks 
' fmooth  and  refinous  on  breaking.  Two  forts 
of  this  root  are  met  with  in  the  Giops,  one 
brought  from  Peru,  the  other  from  Brazil ; 
ufually  denominated  from  their  external  colour, 
the  firft  whuijh^  grey,  or  ajh-coloured,  the  other 
brown  \'^tCdLC02LVi\\z.* ( b ) The  firft  is  generally 
preferred,  being  found  to  operate  with  the 
greateft  certainty  and  mildnefs. 

A root  has  been  brought  over  under  the 
name  of  white  ipecacoanha,  which  has  little  or 
nothing  of  the  virtues  of  the  two  foregoing : 
this  is  readily  diftinguiftied  by  its  yellowifh 
white  colour,  woody  texture,  and  having  no 
fifiures  or  wrinkles.  More  dangerous  abufes 
have  Ibmetimes  been  committed,  by  the  fubfti- 
tution  or  mixture  of  the  roots  of  an  American 
apocynum,  which  have  been  found  to  operate 
with  great  violence  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  in  fome  inftances,  as  is  faid,  to 
prove  fatal : thefe  may  be  known  by  their 
being  larger  than  the  true  ipecacoanha,  the 
fifiures  more  diftant,  the  intermediate  fpaces 
fmoother,  and  more  particularly  by  the,  colour 
of  the  medullary  fibre,  which  in  the  poifonous 
roots  is  a deep  reddilh  yellow,  in  the  true 
ipecacoanha  a whitifh  or  pale  greyifh. 

*C 'rhis  is  the  name  given  it  in  the  fupplement  to 
Linnaeus : it  was  formerly  reckoned  by  him  a fpecies  of 
Lonicera. 

*(b)  Both  kinds  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rio  di  Janeiro.  Land.  Med.  Journ,  ix.  69. 
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Ipecacoanha  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  unlds 
during  its  pulverization  or  infufion  in  liquors, 
in  which  circumftances  it  emits  a faint  naufeous 
one : in  chewing,  the  wrinkled  cortical  part 
proves  bitterifh  and  fubacrid,  and  covers  the 
, tongue  as  it  were  with  a kind  of  mucilage  j the 
medullary  woody  fibre  is  nearly  infipid,  and 
gives  out  to  menftrua  very  little  aftive  matter. 
Geoffrey  obferves,  that  in  pulverizing  confider- 
able  quantities,  the  finer  powder  that  flies  off, 
unlefs  great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  it,  is  apt  to 
affeft  the  operator  with  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  or  a 
fwelling  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  face, 
and  fometimes  of  the  throat;  and  that  thefe 
fymptoms  go  off  in  a few  days,  either  fpon- 
taneoufly,  or  by  the  affiftance  of  vensefeftion. 
*In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  Ixvi. 
part  I.  is  a remarkable  cafe  of  violent  aflhmatic 
fits  in  a lady  caufed  by  the  effluvia  of  powdered 
ipecacoanha. 

This  root  is  the  mildeft  and  fafefl:  emetic 
that  has  yet  been  difeovered ; and  may  be  ven- 
tured on  almoft  . in  the  lowed  circumllances 
where  the  ftomach  requires  to  be  unloaded.  The 
common  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  a fcruple  and 
upwards  : in  the  medical  obfervations  and  inqui- 
ries publifhed  by  a fociety  of  phyficians  in  Lon- 
don, a great  number  of  cafes  are  mentioned,  in 
which  two  grains  operated  fufficiently : in  con- 
ftitutions  which  bore  vomiting  ill,  and  which 
were  greatly  ruffled  by  the  ufual  dofes,  two  or 
three  grains  operated  with  great  eafe.  Where 
it  fails  of  operating  upwards,  it  commonly  pur- 
ges, 'and  fometimes  confiderably  : in  this  inten- 
tion it  may  be  employed,  in  feveral  cafes,  to 
advantage,  in  conjunftion  with  other  purgatives, 
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to  determine  its  aftion  downwards : I have  found 
fifteen  grains  of  jalap,  with  two  or  three  of  ipe- 
cacoanha,  purge  more  than  twice  the  quantity 
of  Jalap  by  itfelf. 

The  ipecacoanha  was  firfl:  introduced,  about 
the  middle  of  laft  century,  as  a fpecific  in  dy- 
fenteries  ; and  repeated  experience  has  confirm- 
ed its  efficacy  in  this  diftemper,  not  only  when 
ufed  as  an  emetic,  but  likewife  when  given  in 
fuch  fmall  dofes  as  fcarcely  to  affect  the  grofler 
emunftories.  In  common  dyfenteric  fluxes,  it 
frequently  performs  a cure  in  a very  fhort  fpace 
of  time ; not  by  its  exerting  an  aflringent  power, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  for  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  real  aflringency ; nor  by  its  muci- 
laginous fubftance  covering  the  inteftines  and 
incraflfating  thin  humours,  as  others  with  more 
plaufibility,  have  inferred  both  from  its  muci- 
laginous tafte,  and  from  the  ropinefs  and  flimi- 
nefs  which  it  manifeftly  communicates  to  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach ; but  apparently  by  pro- 
moting perfpiration,  the  freedom  of  which  is  in 
thefe  cafes  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  an  in- 
creafe  of  which,  even  in  a ftate  of  health,  is  ge- 
nerally oblerved  to  diminifh  the  evacuation  by 
ftool.  In  common  dyfenteries,  the  fkin  is  for 
the  mofl  part  dry  and  tenfe,  and  perfpiration 
obftrn6led  : and  indeed  this  obftrudtion,  and  the 
converfion  of  the  perfpirable  matter  upon  the 
intellines,  is  very  frequently  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  Mofl  of  the  common  dia- 
phoretics pafs  off,  in  thefe  cafes,  without  effedt : 
but  ipecacoanha,  if  the  patient,  after  a puke 
or  two  be  covered  up  warm  in  bed,  brings  on  a 
free  diaphorefis  or  a plentiful  fweat,  by  which 
I have  often  known  the  diftemper  terminated 
at  once. 
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In  putrid  or  malignant  dyfenteries,  or  where 
the  patient  breathes  a tainted  air,  it  has  not 
been  found  equally  fuccefsful ; it  requires  here 
to  be  continued  for  feveral  days,  or  repeated  as 
an  evacuant,  with  the  further  afliftance  of  rhu- 
barb, cordial  antifeptics,  and  mild  opiates  or 
aflringents.  Where  plentiful  evacuation  Is  ne- 
ceflfary,  or  the  offending  matter  lodged  deep, 
and  the  operation  can  be  borne  without  incon- 
venience, the  ipecacuanha,  as  Dr.  Pringle  ob- 
ferves,  is  moft  advantageoufly,  given  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a time,  and  repeated,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, till  a vomiting  or  purging  comes  on. 

* In  the  fpafmodic  afthma.  Dr.  Akenfide  re- 
marks, that  where  nothing  contraindicates  re- 
peated vomiting,  he  knows  no  medicine  fo  effec- 
tual as  ipecacuanha.  In  violent  paroxyfms,  a 
fcruple  procures  great  and  immediate  relief.  For 
habitual  indifpofition,  from  three  to  five  grains 
every  morning,  or  from  five  to  ten  every  other 
morning,  may  be  given  for  a month  or  fix 
weeks.  It  is  equally  ufeful  where  it  does  not 
vomit,  as  where  it  does.  The  relief  feems  ow- 
ing to  its  general  antifpafmodic  or  relaxing  pro- 
perty, of  which  its  emetic  operation  is  probably 
a particular  confequencef a ). 

*In  the  Stockholm  a£ls  1770,  are  feveral  cafes 
of  uterine  haemorrhages  cured  by  one  third  or 
half  a grain,  rubbed  with  fugar,  given  every 
four  hours  or  oftener.  In  one  cafe,  the  hemorr- 
hage returned  on  difcontinuing  the  medicine, 
and  ceafed  on  repeating  it.  Thefe  fmall  dofes 
had  good  effefts  in  catarrhal  coughs,  even  in 
thofe  which  attend  confumptions  j and  if  not  be- 
neficial, are  at  leaft  not  hurtful,  in  bloody 
coughs,  in  which  vomiting  has  feveral  times 


(a)  Med.  Tranfaft.  i.  93. 
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been  obferved  to  come  on,  without  any  increafe 
of  the  haemorrhage.  They  may  be  ufeful  in 
peripneumony  and  pleurily,  in  which  cough  is 
often  the  moft  troublefome  fymptom,  and  in 
which  Seneka  root  (which  in  increafed  dofes 
proves  alfo  emetic)  has  been  fo  much  recom- 
mended. 

The  emetic  virtue  of  ipecacoanha  refides  in  its 
refinous  parts.  By  digefting  the  root  in  frelh 
quantities  of  redified  fpirit,  and  infpiflfating  the 
filtered  tinftures,  a refinous  extraft  is  obtained, 
to  the  quantity  of  about  three  ounces  from  fix- 
teen,  which,  by  itfelf,  vomits  ftrongly,  and  with 
great  irritation : the  refiduum  yields  to  water 
nearly  four  ounces  of  a foft  tenacious  mucilage, 
which  has  fcarcely  any  fenfible  operation.  If 
only  a part  of  the  refin  be  extradled,  by  flight 
digeftion  in  a little  highly  reftified  fpirit,  the  re- 
maining root  proves  more  gentle,  and  rather 
purgative  than  emetic  ; in  this  ftate  it  is  recom- 
mended by  fome  in  dyfenteries  accompanied 
with  a confiderable  fever,  where  the  root  with 
its  natural  quantity  of  refin  might  irritate  too 
much  j but  as  fmall  dofes  of  the  root  itfelf  ope- 
rate with  all  the  eafe  and  gentlenefs  that  can  be 
wiflied  for,  this  precarious  method  of  weakening 
it  does  not  appear  advifable. 

By  boiling  it  in  water,  a part, of  the  refin 
is  taken  up  with  the  mucilage ; the  extra6t 
amounting  to  about  fix  ounces  from  fixteen, 
and  proving  mildly  emetic.  The  beft  men- 
ftruum  for  extraftlng  the  entire  virtue  of  the 
root  appears  to  be  a mixture  of  one  part  of 
pure  fpirit  with  two  or  rather  three  parts  of 
water : after  fufficient  digeftion  in  this  men- 
ftruum,  neither  water  nor  fpirit  took  up  any 
thing  confiderable  from  the  remainder.  In  the 
fhops  wine  is  employed ; an  ounce  of  the  root 
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is  macerated  or  digefted  in  a pintf  or  fifteen 
ounces  of  mountain  Thefe  tindlures,  in 
doles  of  from  half  an  ounce  or  lels  to  an  ounce 
and  upwards,  prove  mildly  emetic. 

IRIS. 

IRIS  : a perennial  plaht  with  long  narrow 
fword-like  leaves.  Handing  edgewife  to  the 
ftalk ; and  large  naked  flowers,  divided  deeply 
into  fix  legments,  of  which,  alternately,  one  is 
. ere61:  and  another  arched  downwards,  with  three 
fmaller  produdlions  in  the  middle,  inclofing  the 
ftamina  and  piftil : the  roots  are  tuberous, 
irregular,  and  full  of  joints. 

, I.  Ikis  vulgaris  germanica  five  filveftris  C.  B. 
Iris  germanica  Linn.  Flower-de-luce,  common 
iris  or  orrice : with  blue  flowers,  whofe  arched 
legments  are  bearded  with  a yellowifli  matter. 
Handing  feveral  on  one  Halk  higher  than  the 
leaves.  It  is  a native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Germany,  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

^ The  roots  of  this  plant  have,  when  frelh,  a 
difagreeable  fmell,  and-  an  acrid  naufeous  taHe. 
They  are  a Hrong  irritating  cathartic ; in  which 
intention,  their  expreffed  juice  has  been  given 
in  hydropic  cales,  from  one  or  two  drams  to 
three  or  four  ounces,  diluted  largely  with  watery 
or  vinous  liquors,  to  prevent  its  inflaming  the 
throat.  The  remarkable  differences  in  the 
dofe,  as  direfted  by  different  pradical  writers, 
appear  to  have  proceeded  from  hence ; that 
fome  employed  the  juice  in  its  recent  turbid 
Hate,  loaded  with  the  acrimonious  cathartic 
matter  of  the  root;  others,  fuch  as  had  been 
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depurated  by  fettling,  and  which  had  depofited,  / 
along  with  the  feculencies,  a great  fhare  of  the 
active  parts.  By  gently  infpiffating  the  juice, 
it  is  rendered  lefs  violent  in  cathartic  power, 
and  left  liable  to  irritate  “and  inflame;  but 
becomes  at  the  fame  time  too  precarious  in 
' ftrength  to  be  depended  on : by  infpilfation  to 
perfect  drynefs,  its  purgative  virtue  is  almofl:, 
if  not  altogether,  deftroyed.  The  root  itfelf 
lofes  alfp,  in  drying,  its  ofFenfive  fmell,  and  its 
naufeous  acrimony,  and  along  with  thefe  its 
cathartic  quality : in  this  ilate,  it  difcovers  a 
flight  and  not  difagreeable  pungency  and  bitter- 
iflmefs,  accompanied  with  a kind  of  aromatic 
flavour,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of 
the  following  fpecies,  but  weaker  and  lefs 
grateful. 

The  bluilli  expreflTed  juice  of  the  flowers 
changes  on  being  infpiflTated,  efpecially  if  a 
little  lime-water  is  added,  to  a fine  green ; and 
' in  this  form  is  directed,  in  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias ; for  tinging  fome  of  the  unftuous 
compofitions  called  odoriferous  or  apopledic 
balfams. 

2.  Iris  Pharm.  Lond.  Iris  florentina  Pharm. 
Edinb.  & Linn. , Iris  alba  florentina  C.  B. 
Florence  orrice ; fuppofed  to  be  only  a variety 
of  the  foregoing  occafioned  by  difference  of 
climate ; diftinguifliable  from  it  in  our  gardens, 
by  the  flowers  being  white,  and  the  leaves 
inclining  more  to  bluifli.  The  fhops  are  fup- 
plied  from  Italy  with  dried  roots  fuperiour  to 
thofe  of  our  own  growth ; in  oblong  flattifh 
pieces  freed  from  the  fibres  and  brownifh  bark, 
externally  of  a whitifli  .colour  with  brownifh 
fpecks,  internally  inclining  to  yellowifh,  eafily 
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reducible  inco  a farinaceous  yellowifh  white 
powder. 

This  root,  in  its  recent  ftate,  does  not  feem 
to  differ  much  from  the  preceding;  being, 
like  it,  naufeous,  acrimonious,  and  purgative, 
though  not  quite  in  fo  great  a degree;  and 
lofing  thefe  qualities  on  being  dried.  The  dry 
root,  as  met  with  in  the  fhops,  has  an  undluous, 
bitterifh,  pungent  tafte,  not  very  ftrong,  but 
very  durable  in  the  mouth  : and  a light  agree- 
able fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  violets.  It 
is  ufed  in  perfumes ; in  fternutatory  powders ; 
for  communicating  a grateful  flavour,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  rafpberries,  to  wines  and  to 
fpirits ; and  medicinally  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  for  attenuating  vifeid  phlegm,  and  pro- 
moting expedoration.  Its  fmell  and  tafle  are 
extraded  both  by  water  and  redified  fpirit, 
mofl  perfedly  by  the  latter.  In  diftillation,  it 
gives  over  with  water  the  whole  of  its  peculiar 
flavour,  its  bitternefs  and  a flight  acrimony 
remaining  in  the  infpiflTated  extrad : the  dif- 
tilled  water  fmells  very  agreeably,  but  no 
effential  oil  is  obtained  though  fome  pounds  of 
the  root  be  fubjeded  to  the  operation  at  once. 
Redified  fpirit  brings  over  a part  of  its  violet 
fmell,  but  little  or  nothing  of  its  warmth  or 
tafte ; the  infpiflTated  extrad  is  a pungent,  bitter- 
ifh, balfamic  mafs,  glowing  in  the  mouth  like 
pepper;  its  quantity  is  about  one  fifteenth  of 
the  weight  of  the  root. 

3.  Iris  falufiris  Pharm.  Edinb.  Iris  ■pa- 
lufiris  lutea  Ger.  Gladiolus  luteus.  Ac  or  us  vul- 
garis Pharm.  Augujlan.  Acorus  adulterinus  C.  B. 
PJeudoacorum  Matth.  PJeudoris  Dod.  Butomon 
Cluj.  Iris  P/eud- Acorus  Linn.  Yellow  water- 
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flag,  baftard'acorus,  fedge:  widi  reddifli  roots, 
yellow  unbearded  flowers  {landing  feveral  on 
one  Italk,  and  the  middle  ribs  of  the  leaves 
prominent.  It  ‘ is  common  by  the  fides  of 
rivers  and  marfhes,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  this  fpecies  are,  when  frelb, 
rather  more  acrid,  and  more  ftrongly  cathartic, 
than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  expreffed 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of  eighty  drops 
every  hour  or  two,  and  occafionally  increafed, 
has,  in  fome  inftances,  produced  plentiful  eva- 
cuations, after  jalap,  gamboge,  and  mercurials 
had  failed  (a)i  but  however  fuccefsful  it  may 
have  fbmetim.es  been  as  a draftic  purgative,  it 
is  accompanied,  like  the  other  irifes,  with  a 
capital  inconvenience;  its  ftrengt.h  being  fo 
ptecarious,  or  fo  variable  in  different  ftates, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  fit  for  general  life.  The 
juice,  both  of  this  and  of  the  other  kinds  of 
iris,  has  been  employed  alfb  externally  for 
clearing  the  fkin  of  ferpiginous  eruptions ; and 
fometimes  fnuffed  up  ‘ the  nofe  as  a flrong 
errhine : even  for  thefe  purpofes  it  is  to  be  ufed 
with  caution,  being  fubjebl,  by  its  great  acri-. 
mony,  to  inflame  or  veficate  the  parts. 

The  dry  roots  are  much  weaker  and  lefs 
agreeable  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  preceding 
fpecies  of  iris.  They  have  fcarcely  any  fmell; 
and  when  chewed  in  fubftance,  difcover  very 
little  tafle.  An  extraft  made  from  them  by 
redified  fpirit  is  likewife  weaker  and  more 
naufeous,  though  its  quantity  is  lefs,  amounting 
only  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
root : it  has  nothing  of  the  flavour  or  aromatic 
warmth  of  thofe  of  the  other  two,  but  an 

( a)  Edinburgh  imdical  ejfaysy  •vol.  V.  art.  S. 
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ungrateful  auftere  bitteriflinefs  and  a kind  of 
faline  pungency..  It  is  the  root  in  this  dry 
Hate  that  the  writers  on  medicines  mean,  when 
they  fpeak  of  the  yellow  water-flag  root  as  being 
aftringent  and  ftomachic  ; it  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  any  great  claim  to  thefe  virtues, 
and  among  us  is  no  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  officinal  arum  powder, 
in  which  it  is  faid  to  be  employed  only  in 
deference  to  the  original  of  Birckmann  firft 
publiJflied  by  Quercetanus. 

* JUG  LAN S. 

JUGLANS  Pharm.  Lond.  Nux  juglans  C.  B, 
Juglans  regia  Linn.  Walnut  : a large  tree 
commonly  cultivated  in  this  and  mofl:  other 
countries  of  Europe  for  its  fl’uit,  which  is  a 
fleffiy  drupe,  becoming  huflcy  when  ripe,  and 
inclofing  a.  nut  with  an  edible  kernel.  The 
unripe  fruit  (which  is  the  part  fpecified  in  the 
London  catalogue)  has  a ffiarp  acerb  tafte, 
and  when  handled,  tinges  the  Ikin  with  ruft-r 
coloured  durable  fpots.  Infufed  in  water  it 
imparts  a bitter  harffi  tafte  to  the  fluid,  which 
becomes  blackilh  on  the  addition  of  vitriol  of 
iron.  An  extrafl  prepared  from  it  is  lubfaline, 
lightly  acerb  and  ftyptic,  and  fufficiently  grate- 
ful to  the  fmell.  This  extract  is  accounted  an 
excellent  anthelmintic,  given  twice  or  thrice  a 
day  in  the  dofe  of  a tea  fpoonful  to  children: 
It  proves  purgative,  and  expels  the  worms  with 
the  ftools.  A fyrup  made  with  a ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  green  walnuts  and  brown  fugar,  is  much 
ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England  as  a domeftic 
aperient  'medicine.  The  outer  covering  and 
fhell  of  the  fruit  have  been  joined  with  guaia- 
cum  and  farfaparilla  as  ingredients  for  fudorific 
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deCoftions  in  rheumatic  and  venereal  cafes: 
Green  walnuts  enter  an  antivenereal  deco6tion, 
the  formula  of  which  is  given  in  a Treatife  on 
the  Venereal  Difeafe  by  Dr.  Swediaur,  edition 
ftcond  and  third.  This  decoction  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  the  genuine  Lisbon  diet  drink 
which  has  acquired  confiderable  reputation 
among  the  noftrums  for  this  malady. 

The  culinary  ufe  of  unripe  walnuts  as  a 
pickle  is  well  known; 

JUJUBM. 

JUJUBE  Pharm.  Par  if.  Jujub^e  majorei 

cblonga  C.  B.  Zitryphus  Pod.  Rhamnus  Zizy- 
phus  Linn.  Jujubes:  a half-dried  fruit  of  the 
plum  kind,  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  an 
olive : confifting  of  a pretty  thick  reddilh  yel- 
low Ikin,  a whitifli  fungous  pulp,  and  a wrink-. 
led  ftone  pointed  at  both  ends : the  produce  of 
a prickly  tree,  with  three-ribbed  leaves,  and 
herbaceous  or  yellowifli  flowers,  fometimes 
found  wild,  and  commonly  cultivated  in  the' 
foutherrt  parts  of  Europe. 

This  fruit,  when  in  perfection,  has  an  agree- 
able fweet  tafte  ■,  and  in  thofe  countries  where  it 
is  common,  makes  an  article  of  food  in  its 
recent  ftate,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried  ; 
decoClions  of  it  being  ufed,  like  other  glutinous 
fweets,  as  incralfants,  and  demulcents  in  de- 
fluxions on  the  breaft.  Among  us,  it  has  long 
flood  neglected,  and  is  now  become  a ftranger 
to  the  fliops;  the  tree  not  producing' fruit  in 
this  climate ; and  that,  which  we  received  from 
abroad,  being  commonly  mouldy  or  carious. 

Another  fruit  of  the  fame  kind,  of  a dark 
blackifh  hue,  furniflied  with  an  afh-coloured 
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cup  at  the  bottom,  from  which  it  eafily  parts, 
is  fometimes  brought  from  the  eaflern  countries, 
under  the  names  of  febefteuy  myxa^  or  myxaria. 
It  is  produced  by  the  Cordia  Myxa  of  Linnteus. 
It  is  more  glutinous  than  the  jujube;  to  which 
it  has  been  commonly  joined  in  peftoral  decoc- 
tions ; and  along  with  which  it  is  now  difcarded 
by  the  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

y UNCUS  oDORjrus. 

JUNCUS  ODORATUS  five  aromaticus  C.  B. 
Schcenanthusy  Jquinanlhumy  fcenum  camelorumy  ^ 
palea  de  mecha  quibujdam.  Andropogon  Schcchan- 
thus  Linn.  Sweet  rush  or  Camel’s  hay',  a 
dried  herb,  of  the  grafs  kind,  brought  from 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  in  bundles  about  a foot 
long ; confiding  of  fmooth  ftalks,  in  fhape  and 
colour  fomewhat  refembling  barley  draws,  full 
of  a fungous  pith  like  thofe  of  rudies ; and 
leaves  like  thofe  of  wheat  furrounding  the  dalk 
with  feveral  coats ; towards  the  tops  of  the 
dalks  are  fonjetimes  found  fhort  woolly  fpikes 
of  imperfedt  red  dowers,  fet  in  double  rows. 

The  fweet  rufh,  when  in  perfeftion,  has  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a warm,  bitterifh,  not 
unpleafant  tade.  Diddled  with  water,  it  yields 
a fmall  quantity  of  a yellowifh,  fragrant,  and 
very  pungent  elTential  oil : the  remaining  de- 
coftion,  thus  diveded  of  the  aromatic  matter  of 
the  plant,  proves  unpleafantly  roughifh,  bitter- 
idi,  and  fomewhat  acrid.  A tindture  made  in 
rectified  fpirit,  in  colour  greenifh  yellow,  yields, 
on  being  infpidated,  a tolerably  grateful,  bit- 
terifh, aromatic  extradt.  This  plant,  formerly 
employed  as  a warm  domachic  and.  deobdruent, 
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appears  frorn  the  above- experiments  to  be  of 
no  inconfiderable  adivity ; but  in  this  country, 
more  common  aromatic  vegetables  have  now 
fuperfeded  its  ufe.  It  has  been  kept  in  the 
fhops  only  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate 
and  theriacaj  and  the  two  colleges,  having  at 
laft  expunged  thofe  compofitions,  have  dropt 
the  j uncus  odor  at  us. 

I 

JUNIPERUS. 

yUNIPERUS : juniperus  vulgaris  fruticoja  , 
C,  B.  Juniperus  communis  Linn.  Juniper:  an 
evergreen  tree  or  bufh,  clothed  with  flender 
narrow  ftiff  fharp  leaves,  like  prickles,  which 
ftand  generally  three  together : the  flowers  are  a 
kind  of  fmall  fcaly  catkins  growing  on  one 
plant  j the  fruit,  round  berries,  growing  on  a 
different  one,  containing,  each,  three  oblong 
irregular  feeds.  It  is  common  on  heaths  in 
different  parts  of  Europe ; and  is  found,  at  all 
feafons  of  the  year,  both  with  unripe  green  or 
red  berries,  and  with  ripe  bluifli  black  ones. 

The  BERRIES,  baccie  juniperi  Pharm.  Lond.  £5? 
Edinb.  are  brought  chiefly  from  Holland  and 
Italy  : they  fliould  be  chofen  frelb,  not  much 
flirivelled,  and  free  from  mouldinefs,  which  they 
are  very  fubjedt  to  contradl  in  keeping.  They 
have  a moderately  ftrong  not  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a warm  pungent  fweetifli  tafte,  which  if  they 
are  long  chewed  or  previoufly  well  bruifed,  is 
followed  by  a confiderable  bitternefs.  The 
fweetnefs  appears  to  refide  in  the  juice  or  foft 
pulpy  part  of  the  berry : the  bitternefs,  in  the 
feeds ; and  the  aromatic  flavour,  in  oily  veficles, 
fpread  throughout  the  fubftance  both  of  the  pulp 
and  of  the  feeds,  and  diftinguifliable  even  by 
the  eye.  The  frefh  berries  yield,  on  expreflion, 
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a rich,  fweet,  honey-like  aronnatic  juice;  if 
previoiifly  powdered,  fo  as  to  thoroughly  break 
the  feeds,  which  is  not  done  without  difficulty, 
the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter.  The  fame  dif- 
ferences are  obfervable  alfo  in  tinftures  and  in- 
fufions  made  from  the  dry  berries,  according  as 
the  berry  is  taken  entire  or  thoroughly  bruifed. 

They  give  out  nearly  all  their  virtue  both  to 
water  and  re£tified  fpirit,  and  tinge  the  former 
of  a brownifli  yellow,  the  latter  of  a bright 
orange  colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield 
a yellowifh  effential  oil,  very  fubtile  and  pun- 
gent, in  fmell  greatly  refembling  the  berries,  in 
quantity  (if  they  have  been  fufficiently  bruifed) 
about  one  ounce  from  forty  : the  decoftion,  in- 
fpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of  a rob  or  extra6t, 
has  a pleafant,  balfam.ic,  fweet  tafte,  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  bitterifhnefs.  A part 
of  the  flavour  of  the  berries  arifes  alfo  in  diftil- 
lation  with  reflified  fpirit : the  infpiflfated  tinfture 
confifts  of  two  diftinft  fubftances  ; one  oily  and 
fweet : the  other  tenacious,  refinous,  and  aro- 
matic. 

' Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  carminatives,  deter- 
gents, and  diuretics.  The  diftilled  oil  is  a very 
ftimulating  diuretic,  approaching  in  quality  to 
that  of  turpentine,  like  which,  it  impregnates 
the  urine  with  a violet  fmell : the  fpirituous 
extradt  gives  the  fame  kind  of  fmell ; as  does 
likewife  the  berry  in  fubftance,  in  a lower  de- 
gree; but  the  watery  exrra6t  or  rob,  as  being 
divefted  of  the  oil,  has  no  fuch  effedl.  This 
laft  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  cafes  where 
the  more  ftimulating  preparations  would  be  im- 
proper j as  in  catarrhs,  debilities  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  and  difficulties  of  the  urinary  ex- 
vretions,  in  perfons'  of  an  advanced  age.  Among 
the  aromatics  that  have  been  tried  in  compofition 
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with  juniper  berries,  fweet  fennel  feeds  and  ca- 
raway feeds  leem  the  beft  adapted  to  improve 
their  flavour : a cordial  water  is  prepared  in  the 
fhops  by  drawing  off  a gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  Spimus  juni- 
a pound  of  the  berries  and  an  ounce  and  a 
of  each  of  the  feeds.  The  water  is  flrongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  volatile  virtue  of  the  berry ; 
to  which  the  more  fixt  ones  may  in  many  Cafes 
be  ufefully  fuperadded,  by  mixing  with  it  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  rob. 

The  WOOD,  lignum  jmiperinumt  cedrinum  lig- 
num Pharm.  Par^^.  has  been  recommended  as  a 
fudorific,  and  by  fome  accounted  fimilar  to 
guaiacum  or  faffafras,  to  either  of  which  it  is 
greatly  inferiour.  It  has  a weak  not  unpleafant  , 
fmell,  and  very  little  tafte : decodlions  and 
extradls,  made  from  it  with  water,  are  dif- 
agreeably  bitterifh,  fubaflringent,  and  balfamic  : 
the  fpirituous  tindlures  are  weaker  than  the 
watery,  and  yield,  ort'  being  infpiffated,  an 
almofl  infipid  refin.  The  quantity  of  watery 
extraft,  according  to  Cartheufer’s  experiments, 
is  about  one  twelfth  the  weight  of  the  wood ; of 
fpirituous  ejttradt,  one  eighth.  ^ 

In  the  warmer  climates,  particularly  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  there  exudes,  from  a larger 
fpecies  of  juniper,  a refinous  juice,  which  con- 
cretes into  femipellucid  pale  yellowifli  tears  or 
glebes,  refembling  maftich,  but  larger ; the 
Jandaracha  of  the  Arabians,  and  gummi  juniperi-. 
num  of  the  fhops  called  by  fome,  from  the  ufe 
to  which  it  has  been  principally  applied,  vernix. 

This  refin  has  a light  agreeable  fmell,  and  no 
confiderable  tafte  : it  difTolves  in  rectified  fpirit, 
and  in  oils  both  expreffed  and  diftilled,  but 
gives  out  little  or  nothing  to  watery  liquors,  and 
thus  difcovers  that  it  is  nearly  a pure  refin.  It 
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is  fuppofed  to  be  fimikir  in  quality,  as  in  appear- 
ance, to  maftich ; and  has  been  fometimes  given 
internally,  againft  hemorrhagies,  old  fluxes, 
and  ulcerations  but  principally  employed  ex- 
ternally in  corroborant,  nervine,  traumatic  ap- 
plications. Among  us,  it  is  fcarcely  ever  made 
ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpofes ; other  refl- 
nous  fubftances,  more  common  in  the  lliops, 
being  apparently  fuperiour  to  it. 

K A L L 

KALI  inajus  cfchleato  Jemine  C.  B.  Salfola 
qmbujdam.  Salfola  Soda  Linn.  Snail  seeded 
GLASswoRT  or  SALTWORT  : a plant  with  fpread- 
ing,  reddifli,  pretty  thick  branches  j oblong, 
narrow,  pointed,  flefliy  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
lioufeleeks  and  imperfe6t  flowers  in  the  bo- 
foms  of  the  leaves,  followed  each  by  one  feed 
fpirally  curled  and  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is 
annual,  and  grows  wild  on  the  fea  coafts  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

This  herb  is  very  juicy,  in  tafte  bitterifh 
and  remarkably  faline.  The  exprefled  juice, 
and  infufions  or  decoftions  of  the  leaves,  are 
faid  to  be  powerfully  aperient  and  diuretic,  and 
in  this  intention  have  by  fome  been  greatly  re- 
commended in  hydropic  cafes  : half  a dram  of 
the  juice  is  reckoned  a fufficient  dofe.  But 
the  kali  is  principally  regarded,  on  account  of 
its  yielding  copioufly,  when  burnt,  the  fixt 
alkaline  fait  called  Joda  or  Joude : an  impure 
foda  is  prepared  from  it  about  Montpelier, 
where  the  plant  is  faid  to  be  cultivated  for  this 
ufe  in  the  fait  marflies  5 and  a purer  kind  at 
Alicanc  in  Spain  the  barilla  Pharm.  Lond.  frorn 
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a Ibinewhat  different  fpecies  of  kali  (a).  The 
fait  called  kelp^  prepared  among  ourfelves  from 
different  marine  plants,  contains  an  alkali  of 
the  fame  kind,  but  more  impure. 

The  foda  is  much  milder  in  tafte  than  the 
common  vegetable  alkalies,  and  is  in  feveral 
other  refpefts  alfo  very  confiderably  different 
from  them,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with'the 
mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea  fait  (fee  Natron), 
'It  promifes  to  be  an  ufeful  article  of  the 
materia  medica,  and  has  for  fome  time  paft  been 
received  in  pradtice  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
long  been  among  the  French,  both  by  itfelf, 
and  combined  with  tartar  into  the  neutral  fait 
called  Jal  rtipellenfe.  *The  Edinburgh  college 
have  received  a purified  fait  of  this  kind,  under 
the  title  of  Jal  alcdinus  Jims  Jojffilis  purificatus  i 
and  the  London,  under  that  of  natron  prapar a- 
turn. 

KERMES. 

GRANUM  riNCTORIUM  & cocats  ba- 
phica  quibujdam.  Kermes  : round  reddiffi- 

brown  grains,  about  the  fize  of  peas : found  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
adhering  to  the  branches  of  the  fcarlet  oak. 
Thefe  grains  appear,  when  frefh,  full  of  mi- 
nute reddifli  ova  or  animalcules,  of  which  they 
are  the  nidus,  and  which  in  long  keeping 
change  to  a brownifli  red  powdery  fubftance. 
They  are  cured  by  fprinkling  with  vinegar 
before  exficcation : this  prevents  the  exclufion 
of  the  ova,  and  kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are 

already  hatched  j which  would  otherwife  become 

* 

(a)  Kali  hlfpanicum  fuplnum  annuum  fedi  folils  brevi- 
bus,  Mem.  de  I'acad.  des  fcienc.  de  Paris,  pour  Vann.  1717. 
b’  Pharm.  Parif.  p.  Ixiv.  Sal/ola  fativa  Linn. 
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winged  infefts,  and  leave  the  grain  an  empty 
hulk.  ^ ^ 

Fresh  k^mes  yield  upon  exprelTion  a red 
juice,  of  a light  pleafant  fmell,  and  a bitterifh, 
fubaftringent,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte : this 
juice,  or  a fyrup  made  from  it,  are  brought 
from  the  fouth  of  France,  and  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  as  mild  reftringents  and  corroborants. 
C^feaio  An  elegant  cordial  confedion,  for  thefe  inten- 
^ tions,  is  prepared  in  the  Ihops,  by  diflblving, 

in  the  heat  of  a water  bath,  fix  ounces  of  fine 
fugar  in  fix  ounces  by  rrfcafure  of  damalk  rofe 
water,  then  adding  three  pounds  of  the  juice  of 
kermcs  warmed  and  ftrained,  and  after  the 
whole  has  grown  cold,  mixing  in  half  a fcruple 
of  oil  of  cinnamon:  this  confedion  is  taken 
from  a fcruple  to  a dram  or  more;  either  by 
itlelfj  or  in  juleps,  with  which  it  mingles  uni- 
formly without  injuring  their  trahfparency.  The 
dried  grains,  if  they  have  not  been  too  long 
kept,  give  out,  both  to  water,  and  to  redified 
Ipirit,  the  lame  deep  red  colour,  and  nearly 
the  fame  kind  of  fmell  and  tafte,  with  thofe  of 
the  exprelTed  juice.  The  watery  tindiires  lole 
nearly  all  their  fmell  in  evaporation : the  fpiri- 
tuous  retain  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fmell  as 
well  as  of  their  tafte.  The  inlpilTated  extrads 
are  confiderably  bitter,  aftringent,  and  of  a 
kind  of  mild  ballamic  pungency : the  Ipirituous 
is  ftronger  and  in  Ibmewhat  fmaller  quantity 
than  the  watery,  but  the  difference  in  ftrength 
is  rnore  confiderable  than  that  of  the  quantity, 
fpirit  feeming  to  extrad  the  adive  matter  more 
completely  than  water. 
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GUMMI  rubrum  ajlringens  gamhienje  D. 
fhergill  in  med.  ohj.  Lond.  vol.  i.  1757*  Kino, 
Pharm.  Lond.  Ldinb,  Red  aftringent  gurn 
from  Gambia  j fuppofed  to  exude  from  incifions 
made  in  the  trunks  of  certain  trees,  called  pau 
de  Jangue,  growing  In  the  inland  parts  of  Africa. 

It  is  very  friable,  fo  as  to  be  crumbled  in 
pieces  by  the  hands ; of  an  opake  dark  reddifh 
or  almoft  black  colour  in  the  mafs,  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  of  a deep  brick  red : fmall 
particles  of  it,  viewed  with  a magnifying  glafs, 
appear  of  a femitranfparent  red  like  bits  of 
garnet.  In  chewing,  it  firft  crumbles,  then 
fticks  together  a little,  and  in  a fhort  time  feems 
wholly  to  diflblve,  impreffing  a very  confidet- 
able  aftringency  accompanied  with  a ^ flight 
fweetiflinefs.  It  has  no  fmell. 

To  oils  it  gives  little  or  no  tinfture.  On  a 
red-hoc  iron,  it  glows  for  a long  time  like  a 
bit  of  burning  charcoal,  without  fliewing  any 
difpofition  to  melt:  it 'yields,  during  a little 
while,  a flight  dull  flame  hovering  about  the 
furface,  and  leaves  at  length  a large  proportion 
of  greyifh  allies. 

^oth  reftified  fpirit  and  water  diflblve,  each, 
about  two  thirds  of  it,  the  fpirit  fomewhat  more 
than  the  water.  Both,  folutions,  when  made 
with  the  fame  quantities  of  the  two  menftrua, 
as  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  weight  of  the 
powdered  gum,  appear  of  the  fame  deep  bright 
red  colour,  the  fpirituous  rather  deepeft:  with 
folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they  both  produce 
jnky  mixtures}  from  which  the  black  matter 
fpeedily  concretes  and  fettles  to  the  bottom, 
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leaving  the  liquors  colourlefs  (a).  The  watery 
folution  fuffers  no  apparent  change  from  the 
addition  of  alkalies  fixt  or  volatile;  but  acids 
render  it  turbid,  and  occafion  a copious  pre- 
cipitation. 

The  part,  which  water  leaves  undiffolved, 
feems  as  dark-coloured  as  the  gum  at  firft : it 
gives  the  fame  deep  red  tincture  to  fpirir,  and 
this  tinflure  flrikes  the  fame  black  with  folution 
of  vitriol.  The  part  which  fpirit  leaves  undif- 
folved  is  much  paler  than  the  original  gum, 
gives  no  'tindlure  to  water,  and  produces  no 
change  with  the  vitriolic  folution. 

It  appears  therefore  that  both  the  colouring 
and  aftringent  matter  are  more  completely  taken 
up  by  fpirit  than  by  water;  though  water  ex- 
trafts  readily  enough  a great  fhare  of  both. 

Only  a little  quantity  of  this  drug  has 
hitherto  been  brought  over.  Dr.  Fothergill, 
the  firft  perfon,  as  far  as  I can  find,  who  gave 
notice  of  it  to  the  public,  and  who  favoured 
me  with  the  fpecimens  on  which  the  above  ' 
experiments  were  made,  informs  us,  that  he 
had  the  firft  intimation  of  it  from  a phyfician, 
who  had  met  with  good  effedts  from  it  in 
obftinate  chronical  diarrhoeas ; and  that  a parcel 
was  afterwards  ftiewn  to  him,  which  had  been 
received  from  a Guinea  ftiip,  and  taken  for  a 

f aj  The  black  matter  in  thefe  kinds  of  mixtures  appears 
to  confift  of  the  iron  of  the  vitriol,  difengaged  from  its  acid 
folvent,  and  combined  with  the  vegetable  aftringent  fub- 
ftance  ; the  acid  ferving  only  as  a neceffary  Intermedium  for 
procuring  this  union.  The  above  black  precipitates,  after 
repeated  ablutions  with  water,  retained  their  blacknefs;  and 
the  clear  liquors  from  which  tiiey  had  fettled,  being  ex  - 
amined with  alkaline  fait  on  the.  principles  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter  under  the  article  fales  alkalini,  feemed  to  contain 
as  much  acid  as  the  quantity  of  vitriol  employed  in  them. 

fine 
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fine  kind  of  dragons  blood,  which  it_  pretty 
much  refembles  in  appearance,  though  in  qua- 
lity eflfentially  different.  He  obferves,  that 
from  the  trials  which  have  been  made,  and 
from  its  fenfible  qualities,  it  promifes  to  be  an 
article  worth  inquiring  after,  and  to  become  in 
time  a valuable  addition  to  the  materia  medica. 

In  diforders  from  laxity  and  acrimony,  it  may, 
doubtlefs,  be  of  great  advantage;  nor  do  I 
recolledt  any  other  drug,  that  is  lb  much  of  a 
gummy  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  aftrin- 
gent.  Terra  japonica  comes  the  neareft  to  it, 
but  is  manifeftly  lefs  aftringent.  The  terra 
japonica  differs  likewife,  in  its  watery  folutions 
fuffering  no  confiderable  feparation  of  their  parts 
from  the  addition  of  acids ; and  in  the  black 
matter,  which  they  produce  with  vitriol,  being 
little  difpofed  to  concrete  and  precipitate.  Whe- 
ther the  caufe,  on  which  thefe  kinds  of  diver- 
fities  depend,  be  fufficient  to  influence  alfo  their 
medicinal  powers,  our  knowledge,  both  in  the 
chemical  compofition  of  bodies,  and  in  the 
operation  of  medicines,  is  as  yet  too  imperfe<ff 
to  permit  us  to  judge.  *The  London  andTInflurae 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  now  received  this 
gum  as  an  officinal,  and  the  latter  have  direfted 
a tinfture,  in  which  two  ounces  of  it  are  dif- 
iblved  in  a pound  and  a half  of  proof  fpirit. 

LABBANUM, 

LADANUM  Phann.  Land.  Labdanum  : a 
refinous  juice,  exuding  upon  the  leaves  of  a 
fmall  flirub,  djlus  ladanifera  oretka  flore  furpureo 
Pourn.  Cijlus  crelkus  Linn,  which  grows  plen- 
tifully in  Candy  and  fome  of  the  other  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  bears  the  winters  of 
our  own  climate.  The  juice  is  faid  to  be  col- 
lected, ' . 
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leAed,  by  lightly  brufliing  the  fhrub,  in  the' 
fummer  heats,  with  a kind  of  rake  having 
feveral  ftraps  or  thongs  of  leather  fixed  to  it 
inftead  of  teeth  f a):  the  unftuous  juice  adheres 
to  the  thongs,  and  is  afterwards  feraped  off  with 
knives.  The  fhrub  is  faid  to  be  very  plentiful 
alfo  in  Spain  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  labdanum  is  brought  from  thence. 

Two  forts  of  labdanum  are  met  with  in  the 
fhops.  The  beft,  which  is  very  rare,  is  in 
dark-coloured  black  mafles,  of  the  confiftencc 
of  a foft  pi  after,  growing  ftill  fofter  on  being 
handled : the  other  is  in  long  rolls  coiled  up, 
much  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  not  fo 
dark.  The  firft  has  commonly  a fmall,  and 
the  laft  a very  large  admixture  of  fine  fand, 
which,  in  the  labdanum  examined  by  the 
French  academy,  amounted  to  three  fourths  of 
the  mafs.  It  is  fcarcely  indeed  to  be  colledled 
pure,  independently  of  defigned  abufes;  the 
dull,  blown  on  the  plant  by  winds  from  the 
loofe  fands  among  which  it  grows,  being  re- 
tained by  the  tenacious  juice* 

Labdanum  has  been  fometimes  exhibited  as 
a refinous  corroborant  and  reftringent,  but 
principally  employed  in  external  applications 
and  perfumes:  the  foft  kind  makes  an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  cephalic  and  ftomachic  plafters 
of  the  fhops.  This  fort  has  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a lightly  pungent  bitterifh  tafte : the  hard 
is  ruuch  weaker,  and  the  common  means  of 
purifying  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances,  though  they 

( a)  Belon,  ( Bellonius)  obfervations  des  chofes  memorahles 

irowvees  en  Grece,  c.  I,  i.  c.  vii.  ' 

( b)  Clufius,  Rariorum  JUrpium  per  Exfpanias  ob/ervatarum 
hjloria,  /.  i.  c.  v. 
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feparate  the  fandy  matter  mixed  with  it,  render 
in  weaker  ftill.  Redtified  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  pure  labdanum  into  a 
gold-coloured  liquor : on  infpiflating  the  filtered 
folution,  the  finer  part  of  the  labdanum  rifes 
with  the  fpirit,  and  the  remaining  refin  proves 
both  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable  than  the  juice  at 
firft.  On  infufing  the  labdanum  in  water,  it 
impregnates  the  liquor  confiderably  with  its 
fmell  and  tafte : in  diftillation  with  water,  there 
comes  over  a fragrant  eflential  oil  i and  there 
remains  in  the  ftill  a brittle  almoft  infipid  refin, 
with  a pale  coloured  liquor,  which,  infpiftated, 
yields  a weakly  bitterifti  extraft.  The  fpecific 
flavour  of  this  juice  feems  to  be  fooner  difli- 
pated  by  heat  than  that  of  almoft  any  of  the 
other  officinal  refins  or  gummy  refins. 

LAC. 

^ t 

LAC-,  lac  aftninum,  caprinumy  muliebrey  oviU 
Imiy  vaccinum.  Milk  : afles,  goats,  human, 
ftieeps,  and  cows  milk : a fluid  prepared  and 
fecreted  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  not  com- 
pletely elaborated  into  an  animal  nature.  On 
* a chemical  analyfis,  it  yields  the  fame  general 
principles  with  fubftances  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

Milk  is  a mild  nutritious  balfamic  fluids 
when  taken  freely,  an  excellent  obtunder  of 
acrid  and  deleterious  fubftances,  and  of  over- 
dofes  of  the  ftronger  cathartics  and  emetics; 
one  of  the  beft  reftoratives  in  emaciated  habits ; 
a palliative,  whilft  its  ufe  is  continued  for  the 
only  aliment,  in  gouty  cafes  not  inveterate,  and 
in  fome  rheumatic  pains;  the  medicine  princi- 
pally depended  on  in  hedtics  and  confumptions ; 

prejudicial 
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prejudicial  in  acute  difeafes,  bilious  fluxes  and 
dyfenteries,  fwellings  of  the  praecordia,  and 
obftruftions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  when  the  body 
Hands  moft  in  need  of  this  medicinal  nutriment, 
the  inteftines  are  too  flippery  to  retain  it.  In 
fuch  cafes  it  may  be^advantageoufly  boiled  with 
gentle  aftringents,  as  granate  peel,  balauftines, 
red  rofesj  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water  being 
added,  by  a little  at  a time  as  the  milk  boils  up, 
fo  as  that  all  the  water  may  be  wafted  in  the 
boiling  aj. 

It  may  be  prefumed  that  milk  thickens  in  a 
found  ftomach,  before  its  digeftion,  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  is  thickened  by  the  run- 
net  or  infufion  of  the  ftomach  of  a calf ; and 
that,  where  the  gaftric  juices  are  too  inert  to 
produce  this  change,  or  fo  acid  as  to  produce  it 
in  too  great  a degree  and  to  feparate  a firm 
curd  from  the  ferous  part  j the  milk  will  be 
difficult  of  digeftion.  Debilities  of  the  ftomach 
are  endeavoured  to  be  correfted  by  the  medica- 
tion above-mentioned,  or  by  the  interpofition  of 
proper  ftomachics  j acidities  by  the  abforbent 
earths.  The  abforbent  earths,  however,  are 
in  this  intention  commonly  infufficient,  unlefs 
affifted  by  ftomachics ; for  as  they  abforb  only 
the  acid  already  generated,  and  have  no  power 
of  remedying  the,  weaknefs  or  indifpofition 
which  tends  to  produce  more,  they  aflbrd  only 
a temporary  and  palliative  relief:  and  indeed 
it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  they  are  capable 
of  fo  far  deftroying  the  force,  even  of  the  acid 
they  are  mixed  with,  as  to  prevent  its  curdling 
milk  in  the  ftomach. 

/ 

1 *' 
(aj  Mead,  mouita  &’  pracepta  medica,  p.  49. 
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Milk  is  curdled  by  all  acids  j by  moft,  per- 
haps by  all,  of  the  combinations  of  acids  with 
earthy  and  metallic  bodies  j by  alkaline  falcs 
both  fixe  and  volatile ; by  fome  vegetables  that 
have  no  acidity  or  alkaline  quality,  as  muftard 
feed;  and  by  ftrong  vinous  fpirits.,  The  con- 
centrated acids  produce  a ftrong  curd  immedi- 
ately on  mixture  : moft  of  the  other  fubftances 
fcarcely  have  their  full  effed  without  a boiling 
heat.  The  coagulum  made  by  acids  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ferum ; that  made  with  alkalies 
fwims  on  the  furface,  forming,  efpecially  if  the 
alkali  is  of  the  volatile  kind,  a thick  coriaceous 
ftcin.  The  ferum,  with  alkalies,  proves  of  a 
greenifh  hue : that  made  with  the  other  fub- 
ftances is  nearly  of  the  fame  appearance  with  the 
whey  which  feparates  fpontaneoufly. 

The  perfed  neutral  falts,  or  thofe  compound- 
ed of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  produce  no  coagu- 
lation, either  with  or  without  heat:  fome  of  • 
them,  particularly  nitre  and  fal  ammoniac,  make 
the  milk  lefs  coagulable,  and,  if  added  to  the 
boiling  mixture  when  already  curdled  by 
vegetable  acids,  render  nearly  the  whole  fluid 
again  Sugar  retards  the  fpontaneous  coa- 
gulation, and  impedes  likewife  the  feparation  of 
the  cream  from  milk,  and  of  the  butyraceous 
part  from  cream.  Lime-water  and  animal  gall 
rediflblve  the  coagula. 

Milk,  diftilled  with  a gentle  warmth,  gives, 
over  a colourlefs  and  taftelefs  liquor,  which 
feems  to  be  mere  water,  but  is  found  to  differ 
from  the  fimple  element  in  growing  four  upon 
keeping.  The  refiduum  is  a grumous,  undu- 
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ous,  yellowifh  or  brownifli  mafs ; which,  on 
being  boiled  in  water,  partially  diffolves.  This 
folution  contains  the  Iweet  fubftarice  of  the  milk, 
freed  from  the  grofler  undtuous  cafeous  mat- 
ter j and  proves  an  elegant  whey,  more  agree- 
able in  tafte,  and  which  keeps  better,  than 
thofe  prepared  in  the  common  manner.  Thele 
forts  of  liquors  are  very  ufeful,  cooling,  dilu- 
ent, aperients  and  detergents  •,  in  hypochondri- 
acal complaints,  impurities  of  the  humours, 
acute  difeafes,  &c.  They  promote  the  natural 
excretions  in  general,  and  remarkably  increafe 
the  adlion  of  the  purgative  fweets,  cafia  and 
manna.  The  faline  matter  of  thefe  liquors  may 
be  obtained  in  a pure  folid  cryftalline  ftate,  by 
clarifying  the  whey  with  whites  of  eggs,  and, 
after  due  evaporation,  fetting  it  to  fhoot,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  faline  folutions. 

Thus  milk  is  refolved  into  a watei^  fluid; 
a grofs  fubftance  indiffoluble  in  water,  which 
appears  to  contain  the  diredlly  nutrimental  part ; 
and  a fweet  aperient  fait.  The  milks  of  differ- 
ent animals  differ  remarkably  in  the  proportions 
of  thefe  ingredients,  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
fait. 

Brcafl  milk  and  affes  milk  are  very  nearly 
alike : twelve  ounces  leave  on  evaporation,  ac- 
cording to  Hoffman’s  experiments,  eight  drams 
of  folid  matter,  of  which  boiling  water  diflblves 
fix  drams : the  folution,  infpiffated  or  cryflal- 
lized,  yields  a fait  of  a rich  honey-like  or  fac- 
charine  fweetnefs.  The  fame  quantity  of  cows 
milk  leaves  thirteen  drams  of  folid  matter,  from 
which  water  extracts  only  about  a dram  and  a 
half:  the  fait  obtained  from  this  folution  is 
much  lefs  fweet,  when  purified  is  almofl:  infipid, 
diffolves  very  difficultly,  and  feems  to  have 
little  claim  to  the  pefloral  and  antiphthifical  vir- 
tues 
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tues  vulgarly  afcribed  to  it.  All  the  other 
milks  that  have  been  examined  are  of  an  inter- 
mediate nature  between  the  two  firft  and  the  lalt : 
goats  milk  approaches  more  to  that  of  the  afs 
than  llieeps  milk  does,  though  both  of  them 
come  nearer  to  that  of  the  cow  than  of  the  afs. 

There  are  confiderable  differences  in  the  milk 
of  one  and  the  fame  animal  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent aliment.  Diofcorides  relates,  that  the 
milk  of  goats,  which  fed  on  thefcammony  plant 
and  fpurges,  proved  cathartic;  and  inftances 
arc  given,  in  the  A^a  Hafnienfia^  of  bitter  milk 
from  the  animal  having  eaten  wormwood.  It 
is  a common  obfervation,  that  cathartics,  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  &c.  taken  by  a nurfe,  affed  the 
child ; that  the  milk  of  animals,  feeding  on 
green  herbs,  is  more  dilute  than  when  they  are 
fed  on  dry  ones;  and  that  many  of  the  common 
plants,  which  are  eaten  by  cattle,  give  a parti-  ' 
cular  tafte  to  their  milk.  Hoffman  is  of  opi- 
nion, that,  on  this  principle,  milk  may  be  ufe- 
fully  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  different 
medicinal  fubftances.  •• 
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improperly  called 
GUM-LAC  : a concrete  brittle  fubftance,  of  a 
dark  red  colour ; brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies 
incruflated  on  pieces  of  flicks ; internally  divided 
into  feveral  cells;  faid  to  be  the  refinous  juice 
of  certain  trees,  colleded  by  winged  red  infeds 
of  the  ant  kind,  impregnated  with  the  tinging 
rnatter  of  the  infeds,  and  by  them  depofited  ei-  , 
ther  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  on  flicks 
laftened  in  the  earth  for  that  purpofe.  In  the 

2 cells 
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cells  are  often  obferved  fmall  red  bodies,  which 

appear  to  be  the  young  infeftsf 

* A curious  account  by  Mr.  Kerr  of  the  in- 
fe6t  producing  this  gum,  is  contained  in  the 
PhiloJ.  TranJ.  vol.  Ixxi.  part  ii.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  thefe  infefts  are  inhabitants  of  four 
trees ; the  Ficus  religioja  Linn,  the  Ficus  Indica 
Linn,  the  Plajo  Hort.  Malabar,  and  the  Rhamnus 
Ji^uha  Linn.  The  lac  is  however  rarely  found 
upon  this  laft,  and  of  an  inferiour  quality.  The 
two  fpecies  of  Ficus  yield  a milky  juice  when 
wounded,  which  inftantly  coagulates  into  a vif- 
cid  fubftance.  The  Plajo  tree  by  incifion  gives 
out  a red  gum  very  fimilar  to  the  lac.  Hence 
the  infea  feems  to  have  little  trouble  in  anima- 
lizihg  the  juices  of  thefe  trees  fo  as  to  make  its 
cell,  which  is  the  ftick-lac.  It  is  found  in  very 
CTreat  quantities  on  the  uncultivated  mountains 
on  both  fides  the  Ganges  ; and  is  of  great  ufe  to 
the  natives  in  various  works  of  art,  as  varnilh, 
painting,  dying,  &c. 

The  tinging  red  animal  matter  of  the  ftick- 
lac  diftblves  both  in  water  and  in  reftified  fpirit, 
and  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  general  nature 
with  that  of  cochineal  j like  which  it  is  made 
dull  by  alkalies,  and  brighter  by  acids,  and 
turned  to  a fcarlet  by  folution  of  tin.  If  the  lac 
be  broken  in  fmall  pieces,  or  grains,  and  infu- 
fed  in  warm  water,  till  it  ceafes  to  give  any  tinc- 
Seed  lac  of  ture  to  the  liquor  j the  remainder  appears  of  a 
the fjop.  tranlparent  yellowilh  or  brownifh  colour,  and, 
on  raifing  the  heat  fo  as  to  make  the  water  boil. 
Shell  lac  of  melts  and  rifes  to  the  furface.  The  grains,  or 
the  /hops.  the  plates  formed  from  them  by  liquefaftion, 


(a ) See  the  Mmoires  de  Vacad.  toy.  desfciences  de  Pans, 
pour  Vann.  1714*  1 
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thus  robbed  of  great  part  of  the  animal  tin6lure, 
feem  to  be  of  an  intermediate  nature  between 
that  of  wax  and  refins,  or  to  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  both  : they  crumble  on  chewing,  and 
do  not  foften  or  ftick  together  again  : laid  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  they  inftantly  catch  fire,  and 
quickly  burn  off,  with  a ftrong  and  not  difagree- 
able  fmell : diftilled,  they  yield,  like  wax,  an 
acid  fpirit  and  a butyraceous  oil : alkaline  lixi- 
via, and  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  diflblve  them 
into  a purplilh  liquor : they  diflblve  alfo,  by  the 
afliftance  of  heat,  in  rebtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
communicate  to  it  a yellowilh  or  brownifh  red 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a bkterifli,  fub- 
aftringent,  not  unpleafant  tafte.  The  lac  in 
fubftance,  whether  entire,  or  freed  from  fo  much 
of  its  colouring  matter  as  boiling  water  is  capa- 
ble of  extrafting,  has  no  manifeft  tafte  or  fmell. 

A fpirituous  tin6lure  of  ftick-lac  has  been  , 
fometimes  given  as  a mild  reftringent  and 
corroborant  in  female  weaknefles,  and  in  rheu- 
matic and  fcorbutic  diforders.  But  the  prin- 
cipal medicinal  ufe  of  this  concrete  is  as  a 
topical  corroborant  and  antifeptic,  in  laxities 
and  fcorbutic  bleedings  and  exulcerations  of  the 
gums  : fome  employ  for  this  purpofe  a tinflure 
of  the  lac  in  alum  water;  others,  a tinfture 
made  in  vinous  fpirits  impregnated  with  the 
pungent  antifcorbutics. 


LACrUCA. 

LETTUCE:  a plant  with  flender  but  firm 
ftalks,  which  yield,  as  do  the  leaves,  a milky 
juice  on  being  wounded  : the  flower  confifts  of 
a number  of  flat  flofculi  fet  in  a fmall  fcaly  cup,.-.-''"^  , ^ 
followed  by  fhort  flat  feeds,  which  are  pointed 
at  both  ends  and  winged  with  down. 
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1.  Lactuca  Jativa  C.  B.  Linn.  Garden 
lettuce : with  oblong,  broad,  rounded,  uncut 
leaves  j and  numerous  flowers  (landing  on  long 
pedicles  in  the  form  of  an  umbel.  It  is  annual, 
and  raifed  at  different  times  of--the  year  in 
culinary  gardens. 

The  young  leaves  of  the  feveral  fpecies  or 
varieties  of  garden  lettuce  are  emollient,  cool- 
ing, in  fome  fmall  degree  laxative  and  aperient, 
eafy  of  digeftion,  but  of  little  nourifhmentj 
falubrious  in  hot,  bilious,  indilpofitions ; lels 
proper  in  cold  phlegmatic  temperaments.  In 
'fome  cafes,  .they  tend  to  procure  fleep ; not  as 
being  polfeffed  of  any  ftridly  hypnotic  power; 
but  by  virtue  of  their  refrigerating  and  demul- 
cent quality.  When  the  plant  is  grown  up,  it 
proves  confiderably  bitter,  though  lefs  fo  than 
mod  of  the  others  of  the  ladlefcent  kind,  to 
which  it  is  fimilar  in  its  general  virtues. 

The  feeds,  which  in  the  common  lettuce  arc 
of  a grey  or  afh  colour,  in  the  cabbage  lettuce 
black,  unite  with  water,  by  trituration,  into  an 
emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  which  has  nothing  of 
the  aperient  bitternefs  of  the  milky  juice  of  the' 
leaves,  and  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the  emulfions- 
made  with  almonds.  The  lettuce  emulfions 
have  been  fuppofed  to  be  more  refrigerant  than 
thofe  of  the'  almond,  and  hence  have  (bmetimes 
been  preferred  in  heat  of  urine  and  other  dif- 
orders  from  acrimony  or  irritation. 

2.  Lactuca  silvestris  Medicorum.  Lac- 
tuca ftlvejlr  is  L?  S canola  Pharm.  Par  if.  Ladiuca 
fihejiris  cojla  JpinoJa  C.  B,  Ladiuca  Scariola 
Linn.  Wild  lettuce : with  the  leaves  cut  almoft 
to  the  rib  into  indented  triangular  fegments; 
and  the  (talks  and  the  ribs  prickly.  It  • is 

biennial. 
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biennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges,  and  flowers  in 
June. 

This  fpecies  is  confiderably  bitterer  than  the 
garden  lettuces,  and  more  aperient  and  laxative. 

It  is  nearly  limilar,  in  virtue  as  in  tafte,  to 
endive  unblanched. 

3.  Lactuca  graveolens:  la5luca  filvefiris 
odore  virojo  C.  B.  La^iuca  viroja  Linn,  Strong 
feented  lettuce,  by  fome  erronepufly  fuppofed 
. to  be  the  wild  lettuce  of  medical  writers ; with 
the  lower  leaves  entire,  the  upper  jagged,  the 
ftalks  and  leaves  prickly.  It  is  biennial,  found 
in  hedges  and  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

This  fpecies  differs  greatly  in  quality  from 
the  two  preceding,  though  reckoned  by  botanifts 
to  be  only  a variety  of  the  fecond.  It  fmells 
flrongly  of  opium,  and  appears  to  partake,  in 
no  fmall  degree,  of  the  virtues  (a)  of  that 
narcotic  drug.  The  opiate  power  of  the  lettuce, 
like  that  of  the  poppy-heads,  refides  in  its 
milky  juice,  but  whether  the  milk  of  the  lettuce 
is  of  equal  fafety,  or  its  virtue  precifely  of  the 
fame  kind,  with  that  of  the  poppy,  is  not 
known. 

* Dr.  Collin  of  Vienna  has  written  a tra6l 
recommending  the  ufe  of  this  plant  in  the  cure 
of  dropfies.  The  preparation  he  employs,  is 
an  extraft  from  the  expreffed  juice,  firft  fuffici-  • 
ently  clarified,  and  evaporated  by  a very  gentle 
heat.  He  begins  with  fmall  doles ; but  in 
dropfies  of  long  {landing,  originating  from 
vifceral  obftrutlions,  he  rifes  to  the  quantity 
of  from  one  to  three  drams  in  twenty-four 
hours.  He  has  conftantly  found  it  a mild  re- 

( a)  Ray,  Hifloria  plantarum,  i.  222.  Boerhaavc,  Hijl. 
hori.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  127. 
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medy,  agreeing  perfeftly  widi  the  ftomach. 
It  ufiially  kept  the  body  open,  but  without 
exciting  a purging.  It  feldom  failed  of  proving 
powerfully  diuretic,  and  at  the  fame  time 
mildly  diaphoretic.  The  patient’s  tliirft  is  faid 
to  have  been  totally  extinguifhed  by  its  ufe; 
but  at  the  fame  time  we  are  told  that  they  were 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors  du- 
ring the  courfe.  Dr.  Collin  afl'erts,  that  out 
of  twenty-four  dropfical  cafes,  all  but  one  were 
cured  by  the  ufe  of  this  medicine ; a degree 
of  fuccefs  that  certainly  entitles  it  to  the  further  ' 
notice  of  the  faculty. 

LAMIUM. 

LjAM.IUN[  album  Linn.  Lamium  album 
non  feetens  folio  oblongo  C.  B.  Galeopfis  & arch- 
angelica, (A  urtica  mortua  Jive  alba  quibufdam. 
White  archangel  or  Dead  nettle:  a plant 
with  fquare  ftalks  j oblong  indented  acuminated 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  flinging  nettle,  fet  in 
pairs  at  the  joints  j and  clufters,  in  the  bofoms 
of  the  leaves,  of  white  labiated  flowers,  whofe 
upper  lip  is  entire,  arched,  and  hairy,  the  lower 
lip  cloven.  It  is  peiennial,  common  in  hedges 
and  about  the  borders  of  fields,*  and  found  in 
flower  from  April  to  near  the  end  of  fummer.  - 

Infusions  of  this  plant,  drank  as  tea,  are 
faid  to  be  beneficial  in  uterine  hemorrhagies 
and  the  fluor  albus : the  flowers  are  fuppofed 
to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  leaves,  and 
hence  thofe  only  are  direded  by  the  college  of 
London.  The  fenfible  qualities,  either  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  afford  little  foundation  to  ex- 
ped  from  them  any  confiderable  virtues.  The 
flowers  have  only  a flight  mucilaginous  fweetifh- 
nefs,  without  any  remarkable  fmell  or  flavour : 
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the  leaves  have  a weak  not  unpleafant  fmell, 
and  a fmall  degree  of  roughnefs,  which  may 
entitle  them  to  a place  among  the  milder 
corroborants. 

LAMPSANA. 

LAMPSANAy  Lap/ ana,  Napium,  Papillaris 
herha.  Soncho  affinis  lampfana  domejlica  C.  B. 
Lapjana  communis  Linn.  Dock  cresses.  Nip- 
plewort : a • roughilh  plant ; bearing  fmall 
yellow  flofculous  flowers,  let  in  form  of  an  um- 
bel on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  followed  by  little 
crooked  naked  feeds : the  lower  leaves  are 
deeply  cut,  towards  the  pedicle,  into  generally 
two  or  four  oppofite  fedlions ; the  upper  are 
oblong,  narrow,  undivided,  and  have  no  pedi- 
cles. It  is  annual,  grows  wild  by  road  fides, 
and  flowers  greatefl;  part  of  the  fummer. 

This  is  one  of  the  bitter  ladefcenf  plants, 
nearly  fimilar  in  virtue  to  dandelion,  endive, 
cichory,  and  the  others  of  that  clafs.  It  has 
been  employed  chiefly  for  external  purpofes, 
againfl;  wounds  and  ulcerations,  particularly  of 
the  nipples,  whence  its  names  nipplewort  and 
papillaris. 

LAP  ALHUM. 

DOCK  : a perennial  plant  bearing  numerous 
imperfed  flowers  fet  in  double  cups  : the  outer- 
moft  cup  confilts  of  three  fmall  green  leaves ; 
the  inner  of  three  larger  reddifh  ones,  which 
become  a covering  to  a glofly  triangular  feed. 

1.  OxYLAPATHUM.  Lapathum  acutum  folio 
piano  C.  B.  Rumen  acutus  Linn.  Sharp-pointed 
wild  dock : with  long  acuminated  leaves,  not 
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curled  about  the  edges,  growing  gradually  nar- 
rower from  the  bottom  to  the  point  j and  the 
feed-covers  indented  and  marked  with  little 
tubercles.  The  roots  are  of  a brownifh  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  of  a yellowifh  within,  which 
grows  deeper  in  drying. 

The  roots  of  the  fharp-pointed  dock  have  a 
bitterilh  aftringent  tafte  ; and  no  remarkable 
fmell  : the  roots  of  the  other  common  wild 
docks  are  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  equally 
difcover  their  aftringent  matter  both  to  the  tafte 
and  by  ftriking  an  inky  blacknefs  with  folution 
of  chalybeate  vitriol,  and  have  been  often  fub- 
ftituted  in  our  markets  to  thofe  of  the  ibarp- 
pointed  kind  j which  laft  are  generally,  and,  fo 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  tafte,  juftly, 
accounted  the  moft  efficacious.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  an  aperient  and  laxative,  as  well 
as  an  aftringent  and  corroborating  virtue ; ap- 
proachirtg  in  this  refpeft  to  rhubarb,  but  differ- 
ing widely  in  degree,  their  ftypticity  being 
greater,  and  their  purgative  quality,  if  really 
they  have  any  purgative  quality  at  all,  far  lefs. 
They  ftand  recommended  in  habitual  coftive- 
nefs,  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera,  fcorbutic  and 
cutaneous  maladies  ; in  which  laft  intention, 
fomentations,  cataplafms,  or  unguents  of  the 
roots,  have  been  commonly  joined  to  their 
internal  ufe : in  many  cafes,  the  external  appli- 
cation alone  is  faid  to  be  fufficient.  Their 
adlive  matter  is  taken  up  both  by  water  and 
redtified  fpirit,  and,  on  infpiffating  the  tindlures, 
remains  in  the  extradts ; both  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  extradts  are  confiderably  bitter  and 
very  auftere.  A decodlion  of  half  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  of  the  frefti  roots,  or  of  a dram  or  two 
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of  the  dry  roots, 'is  commonly  diredled  for  a 
dole. 


2.  Hydrolapathum  five  Herba  hritannica 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Lapathum  aquaticum  folio  cubi- 
tali  C.  B.  Rumex  aquaticus  Unn.  Great  wild 
water-dock:  with  very  large  leaves,  two  or 
three  feet  longj  the  feed-covers  not  indented. 
The  roots  are  externally  blackifh,  internally 
white  with  a faint  reddifh  tinge,  which,  in 
drying,  changes  in  fome  parts  to  a yellowifli; 
the  internal  part  of  the  frefti  root,  expofed  to 
the  air,  or  of  the  dry  root  moiftened,  foon 
changes  fuperficially  to  a deep  yellow  or  brown. 

. The  roots  of  the  water-dock  ftrike  a black 
colour  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  like 
thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  have  a much 
ftronger  and  more  acerb  tafte ; which  is  diffufed 
equally,  fo  far  as  can  be  judged,  through  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  root.  They  give  out 
their  active  matter  both  to  water  and  redlified 
fpirit,  and  tinge  both  menftrua  of  a pale  yel- 
lowifh  or  reddilh  brown  colour,  though  in 
chewing  they  render  the  faliva  only  milky. 

The  herba  britamica  of  the  ancients,  cele- 
brated as  an  antifcorbutic,  and  of  which  the 
knowledge  was  long  loft,  was  proved  by  Mun- 
tingius,  towards  the  end  of  laft  century,  to  be 
no  other  than  this  great  water-dock.  Mun- 
tingius  endeavours  to  prove  alfo,  that  its  name 
britamica  was  not  derived  from  that  of  our 
iQand,  but  from  Teutonic  words  exprefling  its 
power  of  faftening  loofe  teeth,  or  of  curing  the 
difeafe  which  makes  them  loofe.  Later  ex- 
perience has  fhewn,  that  it  is  a medicine  of 
very  confiderable  efficacy,  both  externally  in 
lotions  againft  putrid  fpungy  gums  and  ulce- 
rations, 
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rations,  and  as  an  internal  antifcorbutic : Boer- 
haave  aflfares  us,  that  in  thefe  cafes  he  has 
known  many  inftances  of  its  happy  effedts.  It 
is  fuppoftd  to  be  of  fervice  alfo  in  cutaneous 
defedations  different  from  the  true  fcurvy,  in 
rheumatic  pains,  and  in  chronical  diforders 
proceeding  from  obflruftions  of  the  vifcera.  It 
tas  been  chiefly  ufed  in  medicated  wines  and 
fmall  ales,  with  the  addition  generally  of  fome 
fpicy  materials,  and  fometimes  of  other  an- 
tifcorbutic plants,  as  fcurvygrafs,  buckbean, 
horfe-radifb,  &c. 

3.  Rhabarbarum  monachorum  Pharm. 
Part/.  Lapathum  hortenje  latifolium  C.  B. 
Hippolapathum ; Patientia.  Rumex  Patientia 
Linn,  Monks  rhubarb,  garden  patience:  with 
large,  broad,  acuminated  leaves;  reddifh, 
branched  (talks ; the  leaves  that  cover  the  feeds 
unindented,  and  a tubercle  on  one  of  them : 
the  root  is  of  a yellow  colour,  with  red  veins, 
approaching  in  appearance  to  rhubarb. 

This  root  is  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  virtues 
of  rhubarb,  in  an  inferiour  degree.  It  is  ob- 
vioufly  more  aftringent  than  rhubarb : but 
comes  very  far  (hort  of  it  in  purgative  virtue, 
though  given,  as  ufually  dire61:ed,  in  double  its 
dofe ; naufeating  the  ftomach,  without  pro- 
ducing any  confiderable  evacuation.  It  com- 
municates a deep  yellow  tindture  both  to  water 
and  fpirit. 

LAVENDULA.* 

LAVENDER : a (hrubby  plant,  with  its 
leaves  fet  in  pairs,  the  ftalks  fquare  when  young, 
and  round  when  grown  woody ; producing,  on 
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the  tops  of  the  branches,  naked  fpikes  of  blue, 
fometimes  white,  labiated  flowers,  of  which  the 
upper  lip  is  ereft  and  cloven,  the  lower  divided 
into  three  roundifh  fegments. 

r.  Lavendula  Pharm.  Pond.  ^ Edinb.  Pa~ 
ven  'dula  anguftifoUa  C.  B.  Pfeudonardus  qua  la- 
vendula vulgo  J.  B.  Lavendula  minor  five  Jptca 
Ger.  y Park.  Lavendula  Spica  Linn.  Laven- 
der: with  oblong,  very  narrow,  fomewhat 
hoary,  undivided  leaves  j a native  of  dry  gra- 
velly foils  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  com- 
mon in  our  gardens,  and  flowering  in  July. 

The  flowers  of  lavender  have  a fragrant  fmell, 
to  moll  people  agreeable,  and  a bitterifli,  warm, 
fomewhat  pungent  tafte  : the  leaves  are  weaker 
and  lefs  grateful.  They  are  often  employed  as 
a perfume ; and  medicinally,  as  mild  liimulants 
and  corroborants,  in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tremors, 
and  other  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  both 
internally  and  externally. 

The  flowers  are  fometimes  taken  in  the  form 
ofconferve;  into  which  they  are  reduced,  by 
beating  them,  while  frelh,  with  thrice  their 
weight  of  double  refined  fugar.  Their  fragrance 
is  lefs  injured  by  beating  or  bruifing  them  dian 
moft  of  the  other  odoriferous  flowers,  but  is 
neverthelefs  confiderably  diminilhed  : the  flavour 
of  the  leaves  is  of  a much  lefs  deftru6lible  kind. 

Water  extracts  by  infufion  nearly  all  the  vir- 
tue both  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  In  diftillation 
with  water,  the  leaves  yield  a very  fmall  portion 
of  eflTential  oil;  the  flowers  a much  larger, 
amounting,  in  their  moft  perfect  ftate,  when 
they  are  ready  to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly  and  the 
feeds  begin  to  (hew  themfelves,  to  about  one 
ounce  from  fixty.  The  oil  is  of  a bright  yel- 
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lowifli  colour,  a very  pungent  tafte,  and  poflef-. 
fo,  if  carefully  diftilled,  the  fragrance  of  the 
lavender  m perfedion  : it  is  given  internally 
rronn  one  drop  to  five,  and  employed  in  exter- 
nal applications  for  ftimulating  paralytic  limbs 
and  for  deftroying  cutaneous  infeds.  The  de- 
coction, remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  IS  difagreeably  bitterilh  and  fomewhat  faline. 

Redified  fpirit  extrads  the  virtue  of  lavender 
more  completely  than  water.  The  fpirit  elevates 
alio  in  diftillation  a confiderable  part  of  the  odo- 
riferous  matter  of  the  leaves,  and  greateft  part 
of  that  of  the  flowers;  leaving  in  the  infpifTated 
extrads,  a moderate  pungency  and  bitterifbnefs 
with^  very  little  fmell.  A fpirit  prepared  by 
pouring  a gallon  of  proof  fpirit  on  a pound  and 
frefh-gathered  flowers,  and  drawing 
off  five  pints  by  the  heat  of  a water  bath  ; or  by 
adding  eight  pounds  of  redifled  fpirit  to  two  of 
the  flowers,  and  drawing  off  feven  pounds,  is 
nchly  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers.  More  compounded  fpirits  of  this  kind, 
in  which  other  aromatics  are  joined  to  the  laven- 
der, Iiave  been  diftinguifiied  bv  the  name  of 
Enghfli  or  pally  drops : the  college  of  London 
direds  three  pints  of  the  fimple  fpirit  of  laven- 
der, and  one  pint  of  fpirit  of  rofemary,  to  be 
digefted  on  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  half 
an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  and  one  ounce  of  red 
launders,  as  a colouring  ingredient : the  college 
of  Edinburgh,  to  the  fame  quantity  of  both 
Ipirits,  orders  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  drams 
of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  and  three 
drams  of  red  faunders.  Thefe  preparations  are 
taken  internally,  on  fugar  or  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  from  ten  to  an  hundred  drops,  and  ufed 
externally  in  embrocations,  &c. 
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2.  Lavendula  latifolia  C.  B.  Lavendula 
■major Jeu Jfica  Pbarm.  Parif.  PJeudonardus  qua 
vulgo  /pica  J.  B.  Lavendula  major  five  vulgaris 
Park.  Broad  lavender:  with  longer,  broader, 
and  hoarier  leaves,  lefs  numerous  on  the  ftalks 
and  branches ; and  much  larger  fpikes,  though 
fmaller  flowers  ; common  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  but  rare  among  us.  The  name 
Ipike  is  applied  by  foreign  writers  to  this  fpecies, 
by  Ibme  of  ours  to  the  firfl;.  Linnjeus  makes 
this  only  a variety  of  the  former. 

The  broad-leaved  lavender  is  flronger  both 
in  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  narrow,  and  yields  in 
diftillation  almofl:  thrice  as  much  eflfential  oil, 
but  the  flavour  both  of  the  oil  and  of  the  plant 
itfelf,  is  much  lefs  grateful ; the  oil  is  likewife 
of  a much  darker  colour,  inclining  to  green. 
Watery  and  fpirituous  extracts,  made  from  the 
two  forts  of  lavender,  are  very  nearly  alike  j the  ' 
difference  feeming  to  refide  only  in  the  volatile 
parts. 


LAUROCERASUS. 

LAUROCERASUS  Pharm.  Parif.  Cerajus  ^ 
folio  laurino  C.  B.  Prunus  Lauro-cerafus  Linn. 
Laurel,  Cherry-bay  : an  evergreen  tree  or 
fhrub,  with  large,  thick,  oblong,  gloffy  leaves, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  (lightly  indented  : to- 
wards the  tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  pen- 
tapetalous  flowers,  in  five-leaved  cups,  followed 
by  clufters  of  berries,  like  cherries  or  damfons. 

It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  Auguft  or  September. 

The  leaves  of  the  laurocerafus  have  a bitter 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a flavour  refembling 
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that  of  the  kernels  of  certain  fruits,  as  thofe  of 
black  cherries,  apricots,  bitter  almonds,  &c. 
Like  thofe  kernels,  they  communicate  an 
agreeable  flavour  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  by  diftillation  and  by  infufion  j and, 
like  them  alfo,  they  appear  from  fome  lace  trials 
to  be  poifonous.  A diftilled  water,  flrongly 
•impregnated  with  their  flavour,  given  in  the 
quantity  of  four  ounces  to  a large  maftiff  dog, 
occafioned  in  a few  minutes  terrible  convulfions, 
and  within  an  hour  put  an  end  tO'  his  life : dogs 
have  been  killed  alfo,  in  a few  minutes,  by 
imaller  quantities,  of  the  diftilled  water,  of  an 
infufion  of  the  leaves  in  water,  and  of  their 
expreflfed  juice,  taken  into  the  ftomach,  or 
injedled  by  the  anus ; and  there  are  fome  in- 
ftances  of  liquors  flavoured  with  the  diftilled 
water  being  poifonous  to  human  fubjedls.  The 
difledlions  of  dogs  killed  by  this  poifon  have 
fhewn  no  other  morbid  appearances,  or  altera- 
tions, than  fuch  as  may  be  reafbnably  fuppofed 
the  immediate  effeft  of  the  convulfions : when 
the  diftilled  water,  or  the  leaves  in  fubftance, 
were  given  in  fuch  frnall  quantities  as  not  to 
kill,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  the  pulfe 
became  quicker,  and  the  blood  more  fluid,  and 
of  a more  florid  red  colour  (a).  It  is  faid  that 
infufions  of  the  leaves  (made  probably  very 
weak)  are  commonly  ufed  in  Holland  in  dif- 
orders  of  the  lungs  (¥). 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  of  the  fame  nature 
vnth  the  leaves.  The  pulpy  part  difcovers  no 
ill  quality  to  the  palate,  is  coveted  by  birds, 
and  appears  to  be  innocent. 

( a)  See  Dr.  Langrilli’s  experiments  on  brutes,  and  No. 
418  and  420  of  the  philofophical  tranfaBions, 

(b)  Llnnsei  Jmanitat.  academic,  iv.  40.  i.  409. 
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LAURUS  Pharm.  Lond.  Edinb.  Laurus  ^ 
’vulgaris  C.  B.  Laurus  nobilis  Linn.  Bay  : an 
evergreen  tree  or  fhrub,  with  oblong,  ftifF, 
fmooth  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  pale  yel- 
lowilh,  monopetalous  flowers,  divided  into  four  ' 
fedlions  j and  oblong  dry  berries,  containing, 
under  a thin  black  Ikin,  a horny  fltell,.  within 
which  are  lodged  two  dark  brownifli  feeds  joined 
together.  It  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  not  uncomnnon  in  our  gardens  i 
it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its 
berries  in  September.  The  fhops  have  been 
commonly  fupplied  with  the  berries  from  the 
Streights. 

T HE  leaves  of  the  bay  have  a light  agreeable  • 
fmell,  and  a weak  aromatic  roughilh  tafte : in 
diftillation  with  water  they  yield  a fmall  quantity 
of  a very  fragrant  eflential  oil : with  reftified 
fpirit'they  afford  a moderately  warm  pungent 
extraft.  The  berries  are  ftronger  both  in  fmell 
and  tafte  than  the  leaves,  and  yield  a larger 
quantity  of  eflential  oil : they  difcover  likewfe 
a degree  of  undluoflty  in  the  mouth,  give  out 
to  the  prefs  an  almoft  infipid  fluid  oil,  and  on  Okum  ex- 
being boiled  in  water  a thicker  butyraceous  one,  bac- 
of  a yellowifh  green  colour,  impfregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  berry. 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  the  bay  are  ac- 
counted ftomachic,  carminative,  and  uterine : 
in  thefe  intentions,  infufions  of  the  leaves  are 
fometimes  drank  as  tea  •,  and  the  eflhntial  oil  of 
the  berries  given,  on  fugar  or  diflblved  by 
means  of  mucilages  or  in  fpirit  of  wine,  from 
one  to  five  or  fix  drops.  The  principal  ufe  of  ‘ • 
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thefe  fimples  in  the  prefent  praftice  is  external  J 
they  are  made  ingredients  in  carminative  gly- 
fters,  warm  cataplafms,  and  uterine  baths ; and 
the  butyraceous  oil  of  the  berries  ferve  as  a bafis 
for  fome  nervine  liniments,  and  mercurial  and 
fulphureous  unguents. 

* Bergius  relates  that  he  has  very  frequently 
feen  protradled  intermittents  cured  by  a mixture 
of  two  fcruples  of  powder  of  bay  berries  and  fix 
grains  of  capficum  feeds,  divided  into  three 
dofes,  one  given  at  the  firft  acceflion  of  -the 
rigor,  another,  the  next  day  at  the  fame  hour, 
and  the  third  on  the  fucceeding  day.  Mat. 
Med.  i.  144. 

LAZULI  LAPIS.  • ■ 

LAPIS  CMRULEUSi  Lapis  cy anus-,  Caru- 
leum  nativum.  Lapis  lazuli  : a compadt  pon- 
derous foflil ; lefs  hard  than  flint ; of  a deep 
blue  colour,  variegated  commonly  with  gold 
or  filver  coloured  points  or  veins ; retaining  its 
colour  in  a moderately  ftrong  fire,  in  a very 
ftrong  one  calcining  to  a brown,  and  at  length 
melting  into  a dufky  coloured  glafs  with  bluifh 
clouds } lofing  its  colour,  and  in  great  part 
diflTolving,  by  digeftion  in  mineral  acids;  faid. 
to  be  found  in  the  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and 
copper,  in  the  eaftern  countries  and  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany  (a). 

This  ftone,  levigated  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  freed  from  the  grofler  parts  by 
wafliing  with  water,  has  been  given  in  dofes  of 
half  a dram  and  a dram,  and  faid  to  operate 
ftrongly  by  ftool  and  vomit.  Some  have  re- 

(a ) See  Cronftedt’s  mineral  fyHem,  and  Marggraf ’s 
chemical  n.vorks, 
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commended  it  in  epilepfies  and  intermitting 
fevers : Dolseus  tells  us,  that  in  this  laft  dif- 
order,  the  above  dofes,  taken  on  the  approach 
of  a fit,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  brandy, 
were  with  him  a fingular  fecret.  The  ancients 
fuppofed,  that  it  evacuates  chiefly  what  they 
called  melancholic  humours  or  aduft  black  bile, 
probably,  as  Geoffroy  fufpefts,  on  account  of 
its  tinging  the  feces  black;  a property,  from 
which  it  may  rather  be  prefumed  that  the  mineral 
participates  of  iron.  The  conftringing  power, 
which  is  likewife  afcribed  to  it,  depends  perhaps 
on  this  ingredient ; but  neither  its  real  medical 
qualities,  nor  its  chemical  compofition,  are  as  yet 
known.  Its  ferrugineous  impregnation  is  appa- 
rent, from  its  yielding  yellow  martial  flowers  on 
fublimation  with  fal  ammoniac,  and  from  folu- 
tions  of  it  in  mineral  acids  affording  a blue  pre- 
cipitate with  the  tinflure  of  Pruflian  blue  de-  , 
fcribed  under  the  article  ferrum.  It  has  been 
generally  fuppofed  to  participate  pretty  largely 
of  copper ; but  pure  lapis  lazuli  gives  no  mark 
of  copper  j and  thofe,  who  fpeak  of  experiments 
difcovering  that  metal  in  \x.(a ),  have  proba- 
bly taken  for  lapis  lazuli  fome  other  blue  Hones, 
as  the  lapis  armenus,  which  plainly  contains 
copper,  and  which  fome  celebrated  naturaliffs 
have  ranked  as  a fpecies  of  the  lazuli.  The  lapis 
armenus  may  be  readily  diftinguifhed,  by  its 
being  lefs  hard  than  the  lazuli,  foon  lofing  its 
blue  colour  in  moderate  fire,  and  raifing  an 
effervefcence  with  acids,  its  bafis  feeming  to  be 
a calcareous  earth. 

LENTISCUS. 

LENTISCUS  vulgaris  C.  B.  Lentijcus  verus 
ex  infula  chio  cortice  5*  foliis  fujcis  Commel,  PiJ- 

(a)  Hoffman,  in  notis  ad  Poterium,  p.  628. 
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ta-chia  Lentijcm  Linn.  Lentisk  or  Mastich 
TREE ; an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub,  with  fofc 
flexible  branches  hanging  downwards,  and  fmall 
ftifF  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  fet  in  pairs  on 
a furrowed  rib,  which  terminates  in  a fofc 
prickle : fome  trees  produce  reddilh  imperfe6t 
flowers,  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves ; others, 
clufters  'of  black  firm  berries  including  a 
whitifli  kernel.  It  is  a native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  bears  the  ordinary  winters 
of  our  own  climate. ; large  plantations  of  it  are 
cultivated  in  the  ifland  of  Chio,  on  account  of 
. the  refinous  juice,  called  maftich,  obtained 
from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk.  The  wood 
is  fometimes  brought  to  us  from  Marfeilles,  in 
thick  knotty  pieces,  covered  with  a brownifh 
bark,  internally  of  a whitifh  or  pale  yellowifli 
colour. 

/ 

This  wood  is  accounted  a mild  balfamic  re- 
ftringent : infufions  and  decoftions  of  it  are 
greatly  commended,  in  the  German  epheme- 
rides,  againft  catarrhs,  naufeae,  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  general  as  a corroborant  and 
an  alterative  or  fweetener(^^?J.  It  may  indeed 
be  prefumed,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  to 
poflefs  virtues  of  this  kind,  though  in  no  very 
high  degree.  Its  fmell  and  tafte  are  aromatic 
and  refinous,  but  very  weak : the  fmall  tough 
fprigs  are  ftronger  than  the  larger  pieces,  and 
the  bark  than  the  wood.  It  impregnates  water 
with  a red  colour,  and  a light  agreeable  fmell : 
to  reftified  fpirit  it  gives  a bright  yellow  tinc- 
ture, and  fcarce  any  fmell.  On  gently  diftilling 
off  the  menftrua  from  the  filtered  liquors,  the 
remaining  extrafts  prove  refinous,  fubaflringent, 

( a)  Wenck,  Ada  mi.  curio/,  dec.  iii.  ann.  ix  x.  /•  254* 
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and  nightly  pungent ; the  watery  extrad  dlfco- 
vers  more  of  the  Bavour  of  the  wood,  and  is  in 
tafte  rather  ftronger,  though  much  larger  in 
quantity,  than  the  fpirituous  j the  fpirit  cover- 
ing or  fiipprening  the  fmell,  and  not  taking  up 
enough  of  the  gummy  or  mucilaginous  matter 
to  render  the  refin  difiToluble  in  the  mouth. 
According  to  Cartheufer’s  experiments,  the 
watery  extra6t  amounts  to  one  eighth  the 
weight  of  the  wood,  the  fpirituous  to  one 
twentieth  or  one  fixteenth. 

■ LEPIDIUM. 

LEPIDIUM : a plant  with  undivided  leaves, 
and  fmall  tetrapetalous  white  fiowers  on  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks  and  branches,  followed  by  little 
fhort  heart-fliaped  Biarp-pointed  pods,  which 
are  divided  longitudinally  into  two  cells  full  of 
minute  feeds. 

I.  Lepidium  ^latifolium  C.  B.  Linn.  Pi- 
peritis.  Raphanus  JylveJiris.  Belgis  Gallis. 
Dittander,  Pepperwort,  Poor-mans-pepper_: 
with  oblong,  broad,  acuminated,  ferrated  leaves. 
It  is  perennial,  and  found  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  in  other 
moift  Biady  places. 

• 2.  Iberis,  feu  Cardamantica  : Iberis  latiore 
folio  C.  B.  Lepidium  gramineo  folio  five  iberis 
Lourn.  Lepidium  Iberis  Linn.  Sciatica  crefiTes : 
with  long  narrow  leaves,  the  lower  on  long  pe- 
dicles and  ferrated  ■,  the  upper  entire,  without 
pedicles.  It  is  annual;  a‘  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe ; and  raifed  in  our  gardens,  as 
the  preceding,  for  culinary  ufe. 

These  herbs,  when  frefh,  have  a quick  pe- 
netrating pungent  tafte ; which  is  in  great  part 
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diflipated  or  deftroyed  by  exficcation,  retained 
in  the  exprelfed  juice,  extracted  by  water  and  by 
redlified  fpirit,  and  elevated  by  both  menftrua 
in  diftillation  or  evaporation.  They  are  recom- 
mended as  antifeptics,  ftomachics,  attenuants, 
and  aperients  j and  appear  to  be  of  the  fame 
general  nature  with  the  cochleariay  najiurtiuniy^ 
and  other  acrid  antifcorbutics.  The  fecond  fort 
has  been  fuppofed  particularly  ferviceable,  ex- 
ternally, againft  the  fciatica ; whence  its  com- 
mon Englifh  name, 

LEVISriCUM. 

LIGUS’TICUM Jeu  Levijiicumy  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Ligujlicum  vulgar e C.  B.  Angelica  montana  pe~ 
rennis  paludapii  folio  ‘Tourn.  Ligujlicum  Levijii- 
cum  Linn.  Lovage  : a tall  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  large  leaves  divided  and  fubdivided  into 
feftions  like  thofe  of  fmallage  : the  umbels  ftand 
on  fhort  pedicles,  with  feveral  little  leaves  at 
the  origin  of  each  of  the  primary  ones,  and  a 
few  at  the  ramifications  j the  feeds  are  of  a pale 
brown  colour,  oblong,  plano-convex,  marked 
with  five  longitudinal  ridges:  the  root  thick, 
flefhy,  juicy,  branched,  of  a dark  brownifh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a whitifh  or  pale 
yellowifh  within.  It  is  a native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens ; 
it  is  perennial,  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  its 
feeds  in  Augufl, 

All  the  parts  ot  this  plant  are  of  the  aroma- 
tic kind  j of  a ftrong  flavour,  fbmewhat  like 
that  of  angelica,  but  lefs  agreeable ; fuppofed 
particularly  ufeful  in  female  diforders.  The 
leaves,  which  have  been  generally  made  choice 
of  in  this  intention,  have  .the  moft:  unpleafant 
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fmell,  and  fufFer  no  great  lofs  of  it  in  keeping 
for  fome  months  ; their  tafte  is  moderately 
warm,  and  acrid,  and  very  durable  in  the 
mouth  and  throat.  The  root,  whofe  fmell  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  leaves, 
though  more  approaching  to  gratefulnefs,  dif- 
covers  to  the  talk  a confiderable  fweetnels 
joined  to  its  mild  aromatic  warmth  j an  extraft 
made  from  it  by  water  retains  little  more  than 
the  fweet  matter;  the  flavour  exhaling  in  the 
infpilTation,  and  impregnating  the  diftilled  fluid, 
from  whicl),  if  the  quantity  of  the  root  fubjefted 
to  the  operation  be  large,  a fmall  portion  of 
eflTential  oil  feparates : an  extraft  made  by  rec- 
tified fpirit  retains  the  aromatic  part  as  well  as 
the  fweet,  and.  proves  moderately  warm,  but 
much  lefs  fo  than  the  extrad  of  angelica  ; to- 
wards the  end  of  the  infpiflation  of  the  fpirituous 
tinfture,  a thin  unftuous  matter  appears  upon  _ 
the  lurface,  in  tafte  highly  aromatic,  and  which 
feems  to  be  the  part  that  gives  activity  to  the 
reft  of  the  mafs.  The  feeds  of  the  plant  have 
little  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the  roots,  but  are  rather 
of  more  warmth  and  pungency,  and  of  a more 
agreeable  flavour. 

LICHEN. 

LIVERWORT  : a kind  of  imperfed  vege- 
table produdion,  confifting  of  fpreading  leaves, 
of  a leathery  cruftaceous  matter.  A fort  of 
flowers  both  male  and  female  have  been  difco- 
vered  in  it,  the  latter  producing  innumerable 
feeds,  like  meal. 

Lichen  terrejlris  cinereus  Rail.  Lichen  canu 
nus  Linn.  Alh-coloured  ground  liverwort ; con- 
fiding of  roundifli  pretty  thick  leaves,  divided 
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about  the  edges  into  obtule  fegments,  flat 
.above,  of  a reticular  texture  underneath,  faf- 
tened  to  the  earth  by  fmairfibres;  when  in  per- 
fedlion,  of  an  alli  grey  colour  •,  by  age  turnino" 
daiker  coloured  or  reddifli.  It  grows  on  com- 
mons and  open  heaths,  fpreads  quickly  on  the 
ground,  and  is  to  be  met  with  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  its  greatelt  vigour 
about  the  end  of  autumn. 


This  herb  is  faid  to  be  a w'arm  diuretic.  It 
is  particularly  celebrated  as  a prefer vative  againft 
the  terrible  confequences  of  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog : an  account  of  the  remarkable  efficacy,  in 
this  intention,  of  a powder  compofed  of  the 
dry  leaves  and  black  pepper,  was  communica- 
ted to  the  royal  fociety  by  Mr.  Dampier,  and 
publiffied  in  No.  237  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfacflions.  This  powder  was  afterwards  in- 
ferred, in  the  year  1721,  into  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  at  the  defire  of  Dr.  Mead,  who 
had  large  experience  of  its  good  effedls,  and 
who  declares,  that  he  had  never  known  it  to 
fail,  where  it  had  been  ufed,  with  the  affiftance 
of  cold  bathing,  before  the  hydrophobia  began. 
He  directs  a dram  and  a half  of  the  powder  to 
be  taken  in  the  morning  faffing,  in  half  a pint 
of  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  mornings  fuc- 
ceffively  : previoufly  to  thefe  four  dofes,  the 
patient  is  to  be  blooded  nine  or  ten  ounces ; 
and  after  them,  to  be  dipt  in  cold  water  every 
morning  fading  for  a month,  and  then  dipt 
thrice  a week  for  a fortnight  longer  ("aj.  The 
powder  was  originally  compofed  of  equal  parts 
of  the  lichen  and  pepper : but  this  quantity  of 
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pq^per  rendering  the  medicine  too  hot,  only 
one  part  was  afterwards  ufed  to  two  of  the 
lichen.  It  is  now  expunged. 

If  cold  bathing,  bleeding,  black  pepper, 
and  lichen,  conjointly,  be  really  of  fufficient 
efficacy  againft  the  poifon  of  the  mad  dog,  it 
will  not  perhaps  follow  that  any  ffiare  of  this 
efficacy  belongs  to  the  lichen : and  indeed 
greater  ftrefs  has  been  laid  in  general  on  the 
cold  bath,  than  on  this  or  the  other  parts  of  the 
prefcription.  The  lichen  does  not  promife  to 
have  any  valuable  medicinal  power : to  the 
organs  of  tafte  or  fmell  it  difcovers  no  activity  : 
taken  by  itfelf,  in  double  the  quantity  above 
prefcribed,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  any  fen- 
fible  operation.  Digefted  in  redified  fpirit,  it 
tinged  the  menftruum  of  a deep  yellowiffi  green 
colour:  on  diftilling  off  the  fpirit  from  the 
filtered  tindture,  the  remaining  grumous  extradb 
had  very  little  tafte,  and  amounted  only  to 
twenty-fix  grains  from  two  ounces,  or  about 
one  thirty-feventh  of  the  weight  of  the  lichen. 
A decodlion  of  the  herb  in  water  was  brownifli, 
and  of  faint  fmell,  fomewhat , like  that  of 
mufhrooms : the  extradb,  obtained  by  infpiffating 
it,  weighed  one  eighth  of  the  lichen,  and  had 
fome  tafte,  but  fo  little,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  of 
what  kind. 

* Lichen  islandicus  Linn.  Lichen  Pharm. 
Edinb.  Lichen  terrejiris,  foliis  Eryngii,  Buxb. 
Cent.  II.  Lichenoides  rigidum,  Eryngii  folia 
referens^  Raii  ds?  Dillen.  Eryngo-leaved,  or 
eatable  Iceland,  liverwort.  This  fpecies  of 
lichen  confifts  of  nearly  eredl  leaves,  ftiff  when 
dry,  but  foft  and  pliant  when  moift,  irregularly 
divided  into  broad  diftant  fegments,  fmooth, 
and  ciliated  at  the  margins.  It  grows  in  the 
, mountainous 
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mountainous  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Iceland  lichen  infufed  in  water  gives  a 
bitterifli  liquor,  which  is  reddened  by  a mixture 
of  martial  vitriol.  A decoftion  of  it  is  very 
thick  and  vifcidj  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a 
ftrong  gelly.  An  ounce  of  the  lichen  boiled 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a pound  of  water, 
and  afterwards  drained,  yielded  feven  ounces  of 
a mucilage  as  thick  as  that  procured  by  the 
folution  of  one  part  of  gum-arabic  in  three  of 
water. 

The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  make  great  ufe  of 
this  lichen  both  as  food  and  as  phyfic.  When 
frelh,  according  to  Borrichius  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a purgative;  but  01afsen(^^^  denies 
that  it  has  any  more  than  a very  gently  opening 
quality.  It  is  ufually  dried  and  ground  into  a 
meal,  with  which  they  make  pottage  and  other 
preparations,  adding  either  water  or  milk,  and 
find  it  an  agreeable  and  very  nutritive  article  of 
food.  It  is  bed  fird  to  deep  it  for  a fufficient 
time  in  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  bitternefs. 

The  prepared  lichen  has  been  much  ufed 
of  late,  particularly  at  Vienna,  as  a remedy 
for  confumptive  diforders.  The  celebrated 
Scopoli  (c)  has  publilhed  fome  cafes  of  its 
fuccefsful  exhibition  in  the  phthifis;  and  other 
praftitibners  (d ) have  confirmed  his  account. 
It  is  ufed  boiled  in  milk  to  a kind  of  pottage, 
of  which  the  patient’s  diet  is  chiefly  to  confid. 
It  is  faid  to  be  antifeptic,  eafy  of  digedion,  and 

(a)  Bartholini  Ail.  med.  Hafn.  1671. 

(b)  Journey  to  Iceland. 

(c)  Annus  2.  h'tJlorico-naUiral.  p.  1 14. 

(d)  Bergius,  mat.  med.  858. 
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remarkably  nourilbing.  It  is  alfo  recommended 
in  other  cafes,  where  the  ftomach  is  fo  weak 
that  common  aliments  are  rejected.  The 
Edinburgh  college  have  received  this  lichen 
into  their  catalogue  of  fimples.  ' 

LIGNUM  ALOES. 

LIGNUM  ALOES,  Xyloaloes,  ^ Agallochum, 
Pharm.^Parif.  Lignum  Calamhac.  Agallo- 
CHUM,  Calambac,  or  Aloes  wood  ; a wood 
brought  from  China,  and  the  inner  parts  of 
Tartary,  in  fmall  pieces,  compaft  and  pon- 
derous, of  a yellowifli  or  rufty  brown  colour, 
with  black  or  purplifh  veins,  fometimes  purple 
with  afh-coloured  veins,  and  fometimes  all  over 
blackifh.  Of  its  origin,  we  have  no  very  fatis- 
fadtory  account : moft  of  the  writers,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  information  about  the  pro-  ' 
du6lions  of  thofe  countries,  report,  that  it  is 
the  internal  part  of  certain  trees ; that  a large 
tree  affords  only  a very  fmall  quantity  of  this 
valuable  part;  and  that  there  are  feveral  dif- 
ferent forts  of  it,  of  which  the  beft  is  never 
brought  to  us,  being  fold  in  China  itfelf  for 
twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  filver. 

The  befl:  fort  of  agallochum  wood  brought 
into  Europe,  has  a bitterifh  refinous  tafte,  and 
a light  aromatic  fmell.  Set  on  fire,  it  feems 
to  melt  like  wax,  and  emits,  during  the  burn- 
ing,  an  agreeable  fragrance,  which  continues 
till  the  wood  is  wholly  confumed.  It  is  this 
fragrance  in  burning  which  makes  the  wood 
precious  in  the  eaftern  countries  for  fumiga- 
tions, and  which  affords  the  fureft  criterion  of 
its  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs.  As  this  wood 
is  apparently  very  refinous,  redtified  fpirit  takes 
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up  more  from  it  than  watery  menftrua : accord- 
ing to  Cartheufer’s  experiments,  an  ounce 
yields  with  fpirit  three  drams  of  extradl,  and 
with  water  only  two.  The  watery  deco6tion 
and  extract  are  moderately  bitter  and  fubacrid. 
The  fpirituous  make  lefs  imprelTion  on  the  or- 
gans of  tafte,  being  lefs  diffoluble  in  the  mouth, 
or  lefs  mifcible  with  the  faliva:  the  pure  refin, 
obtained  by  precipitation  with  water  from  the 
fomewhat  infpiflated  fpirituous  tin^ure,  as 
direfted  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  is  ftill  weaker 
in  tafte.  Hoffman  obferves,  that  in  diftillation 
with  water,  it  yields  an  eflential  oil,  of  a whitifli 
colour,  of  a thick  confiftence,  of  great  fra- 
grance, but  in  fmall  quantity,  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce  from  one  hundred  and  fixty 
ounces  of  the  wood : this  oil,  in  which  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  the  agallochum  are  con- 
centrated, he  recommends,  diffolved  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  as  one  of  the  beft  cordials  and  corro- 
borants, in  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach  and 
depreffions  of  ftrength  (a). 

In  our  {hops,  we  rarely  meet  with  any  qgallo- 
chum  that  anfwers  the  above  characters.  In 
its  place  have  been  fubftituted  woods  of  an  in- 
feriour  kind,  probably  the  afpalathusy  lignum 
aquila,  and  calambour  of  authors}  which  are 
faid'to  be  woods  of  the  nature  of  agallochum, 
but,  when  in  their  greateft  perfedlion,  far 
weaker. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE  Pharm.Lond. 

Edinb.  Lignum  camfejcanum  £5?  lignum  indi- 

( a)  Obferv.  phyjico-chym.  lib.  i.  obf.  4.  Not.  ad  Poterium, 

487.  De  tnedicament.  balfamic.  § 15. 
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cum  Mont.  exot.  Lignum  campechianum,  Jpecies 
quadam  brafil  Sloan.  Lignum  Jappan  quibufdam. 
Campeachy  wood  or  Logwood  : the  wood 
of  a prickly  pod-bearing  tree  (Hamatoxylum 
Campechianum  Linn.)  a native  of  Campeachy, 
in  the  bay  of  Elonduras  j from  whence  the 
wood  is  brought  over  in  large  compadl  hard 
logs  of  a red  colour. 

This  wood,  imported  from  America  as  a 
dying  drug,  has  of  late  been  introduced  into 
medicine,  and  found  to  be  a very  ufeful  re- 
ftringent  and  corroborant,  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfen- 
teries,  and  other  diforders  from  a laxity  of  the 
folids.  It  has  a fweetifh  fubaftringent  tafte, 
and  no  remarkable  fmell : extradts  made  from 
it,  by  water  and  fpirit,  have  a great  degree  of 
fweetnefs,  mixed  with  a mild  grateful  aftrin- 
gency.  It  gives  a deep  purplilh  red  tindture 
both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  * (a)  i 
and  frequently  tinges  the  ftools,  and  fometimes 
the  urine,  of  the  fame  colour ; of  this  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  apprifed,  that  he  may  not  be 
alarmed  by  judging  the  colour  of  the  difcharge 
to  be  owing  to  blood. 

Watery  menftrua  readily  extradt  part  of  the 
virtue  of  this  wood,  but  are  very  difficultly 
made  to  take  up  the  whole.  To  promote  the 
extradlion,  the  wood  ffiould  previoufly  be  re- 
duced into  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  ftrongly 
boiled  in  the  water,  in  the  proportion,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a pound  to  a gallon,  till  half  the 

(a)  Pure  rain  water  acquires  only  a deep  orange  or 
mahogany  colour  from  logwood';  and  redtified  fpirit  a fine 
yellowifli  red.  The  purple  hue  feems  to  be  communicated 
by  fome  extraneous  faline  matter,  as  the  felenitic  or  alumi- 
nous falts  in  hard  fpring  water.  A very  fmall  quantity  of 
fixed  alkali  will  alfo  give  it  ftill  more  perceptibly. 
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Jiquor  is  wafted  : the  powder  will  ftill  give  a 
confiderable  impregnation  to  the  fame  quantity 
of  frqfti  water,  and  this  repeatedly  for  four  or 
Extradt.  lign.  fiyg  times  or  oftener : the  extrafl  obtained  by 
^PL^Lond^  * inipiflating  the  decoflions,  of,  a dark  blackifti 
colour  in  the  mafs,  tinges  water  of  a fine  red, 
like  that  of  the  liquors  before  infpiftation,  but 
does  not  totally  diflbl ye : it  is  given  in  dofes  « 
of  from  ten  grains  to  a fcruple  and  upwards. 
Re<5tified  fpirit  takes  up  more  from'  the  logwood 
Ph.  Ed.  than  watery  menftrua.  Some  digeft  the  pow- 
dered wood  in  four  times  its  weight  of  Ipirit, 
and  aftewards  boil  it  in  water : the  matters 
taken  up  by  the  two  menftrua  are  then  united 
into  one  extrafl,  by  infpilfating  the  watery  de- 
coftion  to  the  confiftence  of  honey,  and  then 
gradually  ftirring  in  the  inlpiflated  fpirituous 
tinfture. 


LIGNUM  RHODIUM. 

RHODIUM  or  ROSEWOOD  : the  wood 
or  root  of  a tree  of  which  we  have  no  certain 
account ; brought  from'  the  Canary  iflands,  in 
long  crooked  pieces,  full  of  knots,  externally 
of  a whitifli  colour,  internally  of  a deep  yellow, 
with  a reddifh  caft.  The  largeft,  fmootheft, 
ftraighteft,  heavieft,  and  deepeft  coloured  pieces 
Ihould  be  chofen  j and  the  fmall,  thin,  pale, 
light  ones  rejefted. 

This  wood  has  a flightly  bitterifti,  fomewhat 
pungent,  balfamic  tafte,  and  a fragrant  fmell, 
efpecially  when  fcraped  or  rubbed,  refembling 
that  of  rofes.  Digefted  in  redified  fpirit,  it 
gives  out  pretty  readily  the  whole  of  its  adive 
matter,  and  tinges  the  menftruum  of  a reddifti 
yellow  colour:  on  committing  to  diftillation  the 
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filtered  tinfture,  the  fpirit  brings  over  little  or 
nothing  of  its  flavour ; the  fine  fmell,  as  well  as 
the  balfannic  pungency,  of  the  rhodium,  re- 
maining nearly  entire  in  the  infpiflfated  extract, 
which  proves  tenacious  and  adhefive  like  the 
turpentines.  Infufed  in  water,  it  gives  out 
likewife  great  part  of  its  fmell  and  tafte,  to- 
gether with  a bright  yellow  colour : in  evapo- 
ration, the  water  carries  off  the  fpecific  flavour 
of  the  wood,  leaving  in  the  extraft  only  a flight 
pungency  and  bitteriflinefs.  Diftilled  with  wa- 
ter, it  gives  over,  fomewhat  difficultly  ■ and 
flowly,  a highly  odoriferous  eflential  oil,  at  firft 
of  a gold  colour,  by  age  turning  reddiffi, 
amounting,  if  the  rhodium  is  of  a good  kind, 
to  about  one  ounce  from  fifty : the  diftilled 
water  is  likewife  agreeably  impregnated  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  rhodium^  and  refembles 
that  of  damafk  rofes. 

The  eflential  oil  is  ufed  as  a perfume,  for 
fcenting  pomatums,  &c.  and  in  this  light  only 
the  rhodium  wood  is  generally  regarded..  It 
promifes,  however,  to  be  applicable  to  more 
important  purpofes,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  a 
valuable  cordial  and  corroborant. 

L ILIUM. 

LILIUM  ALBUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lilium 
album  Jlore  erelio  ^ vulgare  C.  B.  Lilium  can- 
didum  Linn.  White  lily:  a plant  with  a 
Angle  ftraight  round  ftalk,  clothed  with  oblong, 
acuminated,  thick,  fmooth,  pale  green,  ribbed 
leaves,  which  have  no  pedicles ; bearing  on  the 
top  feveral  elegant,  naked,  white,  upright, 
hexapetalous,  bell  ffiaped  flowers,  which  open 
fucceffively,  and  are  followed  each  by  an  oblong 
triangular  capfule,  divided  into  three  cells  full 

of 
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of  brownifli  feeds : the  root  is  a fingle  bulb, 
compoled  of  flefhy  fcales,  with  feveral  fibres  at 
the  bottom.’  It  is  perennial,  a native  of  Syria 
and  Paleftine,  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

t 

The  flowers  of  the  white  lily  have  a pleafant 
fvveet  fmell,  and  a (lightly  mucilaginous  tafte. 
Their  odorous  matter  is  of  a very  volatile  kind, 
being  totally  difllpated  in  drying,  and  totally 
carried  off  in  evaporation  by  reftified  fpirit  as 
well  as  water : both  menftrua  become  agreeably 
impregnated  with  it  by  infufion  or  dillillation, 
but  no  ellential  oil  has  been  obtained,  though 
many  pounds  of  the  flowers  were  fubmitted  to 
the  operation  at  once.  The  principal  ufe  of 
Oleum  lih-  thefe  flowers  is  for  flavouring  exprefled  oilsj 
nu^’&c.^  which,  by  infolation  with  frefli  parcels  of  them 
continued  about  three  days  each  time,  are  fup- 
pofed^  to  receive  from  them,  along  with  their 
frnell,  an  anodyne  and  nervine  virtue.  The 
diftilled  water  has  been  fometimes  employed  as 
a cofmetic. 

The  roots  alfo  have  been  ufed  chiefly  for 
external  purpofes ; as  an  ingredient  in  emollient 
and  fuppurating  cataplafms ; they  abound  with 
a ftrong  mucilage,  and  do  not  feem  to  have 
much  active  matter  befides.  Gerard  indeed 
relates,  that  feveral 'perfons  were  cured  of 
dropfies,  by  the  conftant  ufe,  for  a month  or  fix 
weeks,  of  bread  made  of  barley-meal  with  the 
juice  of  white  lily  roots : but  there  are  examples 
of  fimilar  cures  being  obtained  by  the  ufe  of 
common  dry  bread  j and  probably  in  one  cafe, 
as  well  as  in  the  other,  abftinence  from  liquids 
was  the  remedy. 
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LILIUM  CONVALLIUM. 

LILIUM  CONVALLIUM  album  C.  B. 
ConvallartUy  Maianthemum.  Convallaria  maialis 
Linn.  Lilv  of  the  valley,  May  lily  : a 
plant  with  two  or  three  oblong,  acuminated, 
ribbed  leaves ; in  the  bofoms  of  which  arifes  a 
naked  ftalk  bearing  a number  of  fmall,  naked, 
white,  drooping,  bell-fliaped,  monopetalous 
flowers,  cut  about  the  edges  into  fix  fegfnents, 
and  followed  by  red  berries ; the  roots  are  long, 
flender,  and  white.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  in  woods  and  fliady  places,  and  flowers  in' 
May. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a fragrant 
delightful  fmell,  and  a penetrating  bitterifh 
tafte  j both  which  they  readily  impart  to  watery 
and  to  fpirituous  menftrua.  Their  odorous 
matter,  like  that  of  the  white  lily,  is  very 
volatile;  being  totally  difllpated  in  exficcation, 
,and  elevated  in  diftillation  both  by  water  and 
redified  fpirit ; there  is  no  appearance  of  elTen- 
tial  oil  in  either  diftillation ; nor  does  the  dif- 
tilled  fpirit  turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of 
water,  as  thofe  fpirits  do,  which  are  impreg- 
nated with  adual  oil.  The  pungency  and 
bitternefs,  on  the  other  hand,  refide  in  a fixt 
matter,  which  remains  entire  both  in  the  watery 
and  fpirituous  extrads,  .and  which,  in  this  con- 
centrated ftate,  approaches,  as  Cartheufer  ob- 
ferves,  to  hepatic  aloes. 

It  is  principally  from  the  volatile  parts  of 
thefe  flowers,  that  medicinal  virtues  have  been 
expeded,  in  nervous  and  catarrhous  diforders; 
but  probably  their  fixt  parts  alfo  have  no  fmall, 
perhaps  the  greateft,  lhare  in  their  efficacy.  The 
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flowers,  dried  and  powdered,  and  thus  divefted 
of  their  odoriferous  principle,  prove  ftrongly 
fternutatory.  Watery  or  fpirituous  extrafts 
made  from  them,  given  in  dofes  of  a fcruple  or 
half  a dram,  adl  as  gentle  flimulating  aperients 
and  laxatives ; and  feem  to  partake  of  the  pur- 
gative virtue,  as  well  as  of  the  bitternefs,  of 
aloes. 

The  roots  have  nothing  of  the  fine  fmell 
which  is  admired  in  the  flowers,  but  difcover  to 
the  tafte,  a greater  degree  of  penetrating  bitter- 
nefs. The  bitter  matter  appears  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind  in  thefe  as  in  the  flowers;  being 
equally  extrafted  by  water  and  fpirit;  remaining 
entire  behind  upon  infpiflating  the  tindlures  or 
infufions ; adting  as  a fternutatory  when  fnuffed 
up  the  nofe,  and  as  a laxative  or  purgative 
when  taken  internally. 

The  leaves  have  the  fame  kind  of  bitternefs, 
in  a lower  degree,  mixed  with  a confiderable 
roughnefs,  and  a flight  fweetifhnefs. 

LI  MACES. 

LIMACES  terrejires  five  Cochlaa  terreftres. 
The  Snail:  an  animal,  lodged  in  a fhort  thick 
turbinated  fhell,  whofe  aperture  is  clofed  in  the 
winter  with  a kind  of  cement.  The  large  afli- 
coloured  fnail  is  faid  to  be  the  fpecies  intended 
for  riiedicinal  ufe ; but  the  fmaller,  dark- 
coloured,  fpotted,  ftriped  fort,  more  common 
in  gardens,  is  taken  indiferiminately,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  not  at  all  different  in  quality  from 
the  other. 

This  animal  abounds  with  a vifeid  flimy 
juice,  which  it  readily  gives  out,  by  boiling, 
to  milk  or  water,  fo  as  to  render  them  thick 
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and  glutinous.  The  decodlions  in  milk  are 
apparently  very  nutritious  and  demulcent,  and 
ftand  recommended  in  a thin  acrimonious  ftate 
of  the  humours,  in  confumptive  cafes,  and 
emaciations. 


LIMONES. 

LI  MON  Pharm.  Land.  Limonia  mala  Pharm. 
Edinb.  Lemons  : the  fruit  of  the  malus  limonia 
fruclu  acido  Pharm.  Lend,  malus  limonia  acida 
C.  B.  Citrus  'Limon  Linn,  a tree  relembling 
the  orange;  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the 
leaves  having  no  appendages  at  the  bottom,* 
and  in  the  fruit  having  a nipple-like  produdlion 
at  the  end:  it  is  a native  of  Afia,  and  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence 
we  are  fupplied  with  the  fruit.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  tree  in  regard  to  the  fruit : by  • 
Linnaeus,  the  feveral  citrons,  as  well  as  lemons, 
are  reckoned  varieties  of  one  fpecies,  which  is 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  orange  kind, 
only  by  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  being  naked. 
The  terms  citron  and  lemon  have  been  often 
confounded  together;  what  is  commonly  called 
citron  by  the  ¥rtnc\\(a)  and  Germans 
being  our  lemon,  and  their  lemon  our  citron. 

The  yellow  rind  of  lemons  is  a grateful 
aronnatic,  of  common  ufe  in  ftomachic  tindures 
and  infufions,  and  for  rendering  other  medicines 
acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach : its  fla- 
vour is  one  of  thofe  which  is  beft  adapted  for 

medicamentarius  facultatis  PariJtenJjs,  p.  xxxviii. 

..  HofFman,  DiJJert.  de  citriis.  Opera  omnia,  fuptlement. 

11.  par.  j,  p,  720. 
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Ol.  IHUat. 
cort.  limon. 
Ph.  Ed. 


Effentia  li- 
monum  Ph, 
Land. 


Syrup,  e fuc 
CO  limonum 
-}-  Ph.  Land. 
j Ph.  Ed. 


Succus  fpif- 
fat.  limon. 
Ph.  Land. 


accompanying  medicines  xjf  the  bitter  kind, 
it  is  lefs  hot  than  orange  peel,  and  yields  in 
diftillation  a lefs  quantity  of  effential  oil : the 
oil  is  extremely  light,  almoft  colourlefs,  in 
fmell  nearly  as  agreeable  as  the  frefh  peel,  and 
frequently  employed  as  a perflime:  it  is  generally 
brought  to  us  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, under  the  name  of  ejfence  of  lemons.  The 
flavour  of  the  lemon  peel  is  more  perifhable  in 
keeping  than  that  of  orange  peel,  yet  does  not 
rife  fo  eafily  in  diftillation  with  fpirit  of  wine : 
for  a fpirituous  extraft,  prepared  from  the  rind 
of  lemons,  retains  the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell 
of  the  peel  in  a much  greater  degree  than  an 
extradb  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  from  that 
of  oranges.  After  digeftion  in  the  fpirit,  lemon 
peel  proves  tough,  that  of  oranges  crifp. 

Tiie  juice  of  lemons  differs  from  that  of 
oranges  only  in  being  more  acid.  Six  drama 
of  it  faturate  about  half  a dram  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait : this  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a fmall 
quantity  of  fome  grateful  aromatic  water  or 
tinfture,  as  Ample  cinnamon  water,  is  given 
in  cafes  of  naufese  and  reachings,  and  generally 
•abates,  in  a little  time,  the  fevere  vomitings 
that  happen  in  fevers,  when  moft  other  liquors 
and  medicines  are  thrown  up  as  foon  as  taken : 
it  is  ufed  alfo  as  a faline  aperient  in  ifterical, 
hydropical,  inflammatory  and  other  diforders. 
- A fyrup  made  by  diffolving  fifty  ounces  of  fine 
fugar  in  a quart  ^ or  two  pounds  and- a half  if 
of  the  depurated  juice,  is  mixed  occafionally 
with  draughts  and  juleps  as  a mild  antiphlo- 
giftic,  and  fometimes  ufed  in  gargarifms  for 
inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  I'he 
London  college  alfo  dired  the  infpiffated  juice 
to  be  kept. 
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. LI  MARIA  vulgar  is  lute  a flare  major  e C.  B. 
OJyrisy  linaria,  five  urinaria  Label.  Antirrhinum 
linaria  Linn.  Toadflax;  a plant  with  fmootli 
round  bluifli  ftalks,  and  numerous,  oblong, 
narrow,  pointed  leaves ; greatly  refembling  the 
e/ula  minor  or  pine  fpurge,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be 
otherwife  diftinguifhable,  before  flowering,  than 
by  its  wanting  the  milky  juice  with  which  the 
efula  abounds : on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  and 
branches  appear  fpikes  of  yellow,  irregular, 
monopetalous,  gaping  flowers,  with  a long  tail 
behind,  followed  by  roundifh  bicapfular  feed- 
veflTels : it  is  perennial,  grows  wild  about  the 
fides  of  dry  fields,  and  flowers  in  June  and 

July- 

The  leaves  of  this  herb  have  a bitterifh 
fomewhat  faline  tafte;  and  when  rubbed  be- 
twixt the  fingers,  yield  a faint  imell,  refem- 
bling that  of  elder.  Taken  internally,  they 
are  faid  to  be  powerfully  refolvent,  diuretic, 
and  purgative : their  principal  ufe,  however, 
has  been  external,  in  unguents  and  cataplafms, 
for  painful  fwellings  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vefTels; 
againft  which  they  have  been  faid  to  be  parti- 
cularly effedlual. 

LIMGUA  CERVIMA. 

SCOLOPEMDRIUM  Jeu  lingua  cervina 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Lingua  cervina  oflicinarum  C.  B. 
Phyllitis  Gerard.  AJplenium  Scolopendrium  Linn. 
Harts-tongue  : a plant  with  long,  uncut, 
narrow  bright  green  leaves,  fet  on  long  hairy 
pedicles,  and  nipt  at  the  bottom  ; it  has  no  / 
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flalks  or  manifeft  flowers ; the  feeds  are  a fine 
duft,  lying  in  large,  rough,  brown,  tranfverfe 
ftreaks  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  It  is  peren- 
nial, and  found  green  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
in  moift,  fliady,  flony  places. 

The  leaves  of  harts-tongue  ftand  recom- 
mended as  aperients  and  corroborants,  in  ob- 
ftrudlions  of  the  hypochondriacal  vifcera,  laxities 
of  the  inteftines,  and  fome  diforders  of  the  breaft; 
they  have  been  chiefly  ufed  in  apozems  and  in- 
fufions,  along  with  maidenhair,  fpleenwort,  and 
other  plants  of  the  fame  kind,  with  which  they 
appear  to  agree  in  virtue.  To  the  tafte  they 
, are  flightly  roughilh  and  fweetilh ; with  folu- 
tion  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they  ftrike  a blackilTi 
colour.  When  frelh,  they  yield,  on  being  rub- 
bed or  bruifed,  a faint  unpleafant  fmell,  which 
in  drying  is  in  great  part  dilTipated. 

LINI  SEMEN. 

LINI  SEMEN  Pharm,  Londy  & Edinb. 
Lini  Jativi  C.  B.  Lmi  ufitatijfimi  Linn.  Lin- 
seed : reddifh- brown,  gloflfy,  flippery,  flat, 
pointed  nSarly  oval  feeds,  of  the  common  flax  j 
an  annual  herb,  cultivated  in  fields,  on  account 
of  the  mechanic  ufes  of  its  tough  filamentous 
rind. 

These  feeds  have  an  unfluous,  mucilaginous, 
fweetilh  tafte,  and  no  remarkable  fmell.  On 
Oleum  ex-  exprelTion,  they  yield  a large  quantity  of  oil  j 
mTn^'^Uni  when  carefully  drawn,  without  the  ap- 

Pb.  Ed.  plication  of  heat,  has  no  particular  tafte  or  fla- 
Oleumefem.  vour,  though  in  foine  properties  it  differs  con- 
lini  Ph.  ho7id.  fiderably  from  moft  of  the  other  oils  of  this  kind  j 
not  congealing  in  winter  j not  forming  a folid 
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foap  with  fixt  alkaline  MtsfaJ;  afting  more 
powerfully,  as  a menftruum,  on  fulphureous 
bodies,  than  any  other  expreflfed  oil  that  has 
been  tried.  The  feeds,  boiled  in  water,  yield 
a large  proportion  of  a ftrong  flavoiirlefs  muci- 
lage? to  reftified  fpirit  they  give  out  little  or 

nothing. 

Infufions  of  linfeed,  like  other  mucilaginous 
liquors,  are  uled  as  emollients,  incralTants,  and 
obtunders  of  acrimony,  in  heat  of  urine,  ftran- 
guries,  thin  defluxions  on  the  lungs,  and  other 
like  diforders  : a fpoonful  of  the  feeds,  un- 
bruifed,  is  fufficjent  for  a quart  of  water,  larger 
proportions  rendering  the  liquor  difagreeably 
flimy.  The  mucilage  obtained  by  infpiffating 
the  infufions,  or  deco£lions,  is  an  excellent  ad- 
dition for  reducing  difguftful  powders  into  the 
form  of  an  eledtuary  ; occafioning  the  compound 
to  pafs  the  fauces  freely,  without  flicking  or  dif-, 
covering  its  tafte  in  the  mouth.  The  exprefled 
oil  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  of  a healing  and  bal- 
famic  nature  than  the  other  oils  of  this  clafs ; 
and  has  been  particularly  recommended  in 
coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  colics,  and  conflipa- 
tions  of  the  belly.  The  feeds  in  fubflance,  or 
the  matter  remaining  after  the  exprefflon  of  the 
oil,  are  employed  externally,  in  emollient  and 
maturating  cataplafms.  In  fome  places, ' thefe 
feeds,  in  times  of  fcarcicy,  have  fupplied  the 
place  of  grain,  but  appeared  to  be  an  unwhole- 
fome,  as  well  as  an  unpalatable  food:  Tragus  re- 
lates, that  thofe  who  fed  upon  them  in  Zealand, 
had  the  hypochondres  in  a fhort  time  diflended, 
and  the  face  and  other  parts  fwelled.j  and  that 
not  a few  died  of  thefe  complaints. 


("aj  GeofFroy,  Memoires  de  V acad,  roy.  des  fcienccs  de  Paris > 
poiirl'ann.  1 74 1. 
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LINUM  CArHARriCUM. 

LINUM  CArHARriCUM  Linn,  Linmi 
pratcnje  floribus  exiguis  C.  B.  Chamalinum. 

' Purging  flax  or  Mill-mountain  : a fmall 
plant,  with  little  oblong  Imooth  leaves,  having 
one  vein  or  rib  running  along  the  middle,  joined 
in  pairs  dole  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  round, 
flender,  reddifh,  divided  towards  the  upper 
pait  into  fine  branches,  bearing  on  the  tops 
white  pentapetalous  uncut  flowers,  followed 
each,  as  in  the  common  flax,  by  a roundilh, 
ribbed,  acuminated  capfule,  containing  ten 
flactifh  flippery  feeds  in  as  many  cells.  It  is 
annual,  and  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills,  and  in 
dry  pafture  grounds. 

This  herb  is  faid  to  be  an  effedual  and  fafe 
cathartic  : an  infufion  of  an  handful  of  the  frefli 
leaves  in  whey  or  white  wine,  or  a dram  of 
the  leaves  in  fubftance  with  a little  cream  of 
tartar  and  anifeeds,  are  direded  for  a dofe. 
Linn^us  recotnmends  an  infufion  of  two  drams 

° Vy  ^ laxative.  Their 

taite  isTiitterifli  and  difagreeable, 

li^uidambra. 

ylMBRA  LIQUID  A Pharm.  Argent.  Lr- 
oyiDAMBER  : a refinous  juice,  of  a yellow  co- 
lour inclining  to  red,  at  firft  about  the  con- 
fiftence  of  turpentine,  by  age  hardening  into  a 
fohd  brittle  refin  i obtained  from  the  tree  that 
yields  liquid  ftorax,  fiyrax  aceris  folio  Rally 
Liquidambar  fiyraciflua  Linn,  growing  in  Vir- 
ginia, Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  America, 
and  bearing  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 
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This  juice  has  a moderately  pungent,  warm, 
balfamic  tafte ; and  a very  fragrant  fmell,  not 
unlike  that  of  ftorax  calamita  heightened  with 
a little  ambergris.  It  was  formerly  in  common 
ufe  as  a perfume,  and  might  probably  be  ap- 
plied to  valuable  medicinal  purpofes,  but  it  is 
jiot  at  prefent  much  regarded,  different  artifi- 
cial compofitions  having  been  often  fubflituted 
to  it  in  the  fhops. 

LirnOSPERMUM. 

LirnOSPERMUM  MAJUS  ereSlum  C.B. 

Milium  Jolis.  Lithojpermum  officinale  Linn.  Grom- 
well  ; a rough  plant,  with  ftiff  branched  ftalks, 
oblong  acuminated  leaves  fet  alternately  without 
pedicles ; and  whitifh  monopetalous  flowers, 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  cup,  divided  into  five 
obtufe  fedlions,  followed  by  little  roundifh,  hard,  ■ 
pearl-like  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  ft  is  peren- 
nial, grows  wild  in  dry  fields  and  by  road-fides, 
and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  feeds  of  gromwell  have  been  accounted 
notably  diuretic;  and  recommended  for  clean- 
fing  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paflTages  from  vifeid 
mucous  matters,  and  promoting  the  expulfion 
of  gravel.  Their  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  confiderable ; they  have  no  fmell,  and  their 
tafte  is  little  other  than  farinaceous.  They  have 
' long  been  difearded  from  pradtice., 

* LOBELIA. 

LOBELIA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Rapunculus'  galea- 
tus  virginianus  flore  major e niiolaceo  Morifon. 

Lobelia  ftphilitica  Linn.  Blue  cardinal- 
flower  : an  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  with  an 
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creft  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  ovate- 
lanceolate  fubferrated  leaves,  bearing  long  fpikes 
of  labiated,  irregular,  blue  flowers,  each  with 
five  ftamina  having  connate  antherse,  fucceeded 
by  a bilocular  capfule,  containing  many  fmall 
feeds.  The  whole  plant  has  a milky  juice,  and 
fomething  of  a rank  fmell.  It  grows  in  moifl; 
places  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the  winters  of  our 
dimate. 

The  root  of  this  plant  confifts  of  white  fibres, 
a line  in  thicknefs,  and  about  two  inches  in 
length.  It  refembles  tobacco  in  its  tafte,  which 
dwells  long  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  excite 
vomiting.  It  was  long  a famous  fecret  among 
the  North  American  Indians  for  the  cure  of  the 
venereal  difeale.  The  fecret  was  purchafed  by 
Sir  William  Johnfon,  and  has  been  made  pub- 
lic in  the  writings  of  Bartram,  Kalm,  . and 
others. 

The  dofe  and  mode  of  adminiftering  this  me- 
dicine are  not  exactly  defined,  but  the  following 
diredions  are  given  as  the  mofl:  accurate.  A 
decoflion  is  made  of  a handful  of  the  roots  in 
three  meafures  of  water.  Of  this,  half  a mea- 
fure  is  taken  in  the  morning  fading,  and  repeat- 
ed in  the  evening ; and  the  dofe  is  gradually 
increafed  till  its  purgative  effed;  becomes  too 
violent,  when  the  medicine  is  for  a time  to  be 
intermitted,  and  then  renewed,  till  a perfed: 
cure  is  effeded.  One  dofe  daily  is  fuffioient 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  treatment  j and  the 
regimen  during  the  whole  procefs  is  to  be  equally 
ftrid  with  that  obferved  in  a courfe  of  mercu- 
rial falivation.  From  the  third  day,  the  ulcers, 
are  to  be  well  waflied  twice  daily  with  the  de- 
codion ; and  it  is  faid  that  when  they  are  very 
deep  and  foul,  the  Indians  fprinkle  them  with 
powder  of  the  internal  bark  of  the  Ipruce-tree. 

By 
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By  this  method  we  are  aflfured  that  inveterate 
venereal  complaints  are  cured  without  the  aid 
of  mercury  j and  the  Edinburgh  college  feem 
to  oive  credit  to  the  efficacy  of  the  lobelia,  by 
receiving  it  into  their  lateft  catalogue  of  fimples. 


LUJULA. 

LUJULA  Pharm.  Land,  ’1‘rifolium  acetojum 
mlgare  C.  B.  Oxys  alha  Gerard.  Allelujay 
oxytripbyllum,  ^ panis  cuculi  quorundam.  Oxa- 
lis  Acetqfella  Linn.  Wood  sorrel:  a plant, 
with  the  leaves  and  flowers  ifluing  on  feparate 
pedicles  from  the  root : the  leaves  are  broad, 
fhaped  fomewhat  like  a heart,  and  ftand  three 
together:  the  flowers  are  folitary,  whitiffi,  mo- 
nopetalous,  divided  deeply  into  five  fegments, 
followed  by  angular  capfules,  which  burft  on 
beincT  touched,  and  ffied  numerous  fmall 
browniffi  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild 
in  woods,  and  flowers  in  April. 

The  leaves  of  the  wood  forrel  are  iifeful 
faline  antifeptics  and  antiphlogiftics  ; fimilar, 
both  in  tafte  and  in  medicinal  virtue,  to  thofe 
of  the  acetoja  or  common  forrels,  but  fome- 
what more  acid,  and  rather  more  grateful  both 
to  the  palate  and  ftomach.  Beaten  with  thrice 
their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  they  form  a grateful 
fubacid  conferve.  Their  expreffed  juice,  de- 
purated,  is  a very  agreeable  acid:  duly 'in- 
fpiflated,  and  fet  to  ffioot,  it  yields  a cryftalline 
acid  fait  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  the 
forrels:  the  faline  matter  Teems  to  amount  to 
nearly  one  hundredth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
frefli  leaves. 
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LUMBRICUS. 

LUMBRICUS  TERRESTRIS.  Vermes 
terrejires.  Earth  worms  : Thele  infe<5ls  are 

fuppofed  to  have  a diuretic  and  an  antifpafmodic 
virtue.  The  faculty  of  Paris  direfts  them  to 
be  prepared  for  medicinal  ufe,  by  walbing  and 
diying  them  with  a moderate  heat.  Moiftened 
with  wine,  or  vinous  fpirits,  to  prevent  their 
putrefying,  and  fet  in  a cellar,  they  are  almoft 
wholly  refolved  in  a few  days  into  a flimy 
liquor,  which  is  faid,  when  mixed  with  alkaline 
falts,  to  yield  cryftals  of  nitre. 

LUPULUS. 

LUPULUS  Pharm.  Parif.  Lupulus  mas 
feniina  C.  B.  Lupulus  Jali^iarius  Ger.  Humulus 
Lupulus  Linn.  Hop  : a rough  plant,  with  very 
long,  angular,  climbing  hollow  ftalks,  and 
broad  ferrated  leaves,  cut  generally  into  three 
or  five  lharp-pointed  feftions,  and  fet  in  pairs 
at  the  joints : on  the  tops  grow  loole  fcaly 
heads,  with  fmall  flat  feeds  among  them.  It  is 
found  wild  in  hedges  and  at  the  bottoms  of 
hills,  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
but  commonly  cultivated  in  large  plantations. 

^ It  is  perennial,  and  ripens  in  Augufl;  or  Sep- 
tember its  leafy  heads,  which  are  cured  by 
drying  with  a gende  heat  on  kilns  made  for 
that  purpofe. 

Hops  have  a very  bitter  tafte,  lefs  ungrateful 
thari  moft  of  the  other  ftrong  bitters,  accom- 
panied with  fome  degree  of  warmth  and  aro- 
matic flavour.  They  give  out  their  virtue  by 
maceration  without  heat,  both  to  redlified  and 
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proof  fpirit  i and,  by  warm  infufion,  to  water : 
to  cold  water  they  impart  little,  though  mace- 
rated in  it  for  many  hours.  The  extrafts 'ob- 
tained both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua, 
particularly  by  the  latter,  are  very  elegant  bal- 
famic  bitters,  and  promife  to  be  applicable  to 
valuable  purpofes  in  medicine ; though  the  hop 
is  at  prefent  fcarcely  regarded  as  a medicinal 
article,  and  fcarcely  otherwife  ufed  than  for  the 
preferving  of  malt  liquors ; which  by  the  fuper- 
addition'  of  this  balfamic,  aperient,  diuretic 
bitter,  become  lefs  mucilaginous,  more  deter- 
gent, more  difpofed  to  pals  off  by  urine,  and 
in  general  more  falubrious. 

LYCOPERDON. 

LYCOPERDON  five  Crepitus  lupi.  Fungus 
rotundus  orbicularis  C.  B.  Bovijla  officinarum 
Dill.  Ly  coper  don  Bovijla  Linn.  Puffball:  a 
round  or  egg-fhaped  whitifh  fungus,  with  a 
very  fhort  or  fcarcely  any  pedicle,  growing  in 
dry  pallure  grounds  j when  young,  covered 
with  tubercles  on  the  outfide,  and  pulpy  within; 
by  age  becoming  fmooth  without,  and  changing 
internally  into  a very  fine,  light,  brownifh 
duft. 

The  dried  fungous  matter  and  the  dull  of 
lycoperdon  have  been  long  ufed  among  the 
common  people,  particularly  in  Germany,  for 
reftraining  the  bleeding  of  wounds,  and  im- 
moderate hemorrhoidal  fluxes,  and  drying,  up 
running  ulcers.  In  fome  late  trials,  the  dull: 
has  been  found  to  produce  the  fame  effe6t,  in 
flopping  hemorrhages  after  amputation,  as  the 
celebrated  agaric  of  the  oak. 

MACIS. 
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MACIS  Pharm.  Land.  Mads  offidnarum  C.  B, 
Mace  : a pretty  thick,  tough,  undluous  mem- 
brane, reticular  or  varioufly  chapt,  of  a lively 
reddifh  yellow  colour  approaching  to  that  of 
fafffon,  enveloping  the  Ihell  of  the  fruit  whofe 
kernel  is  the  nutmeg.  The  mace,  when  frefli, 
is  of  a blood-red  colour,  and  acquires  its 
yellow  hue  in  drying : it  is  dried  in  the  fun,  up- 
on hurdles  fixed  above  one  another,  and  then, 
as  is  faid,  fprinkled  with  fea-water,  to  pre- 
vent its  crumbling  in  carriage. 

Mace  has  a pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm,  bitterifli,  moderately  pungent  tafte.  It 
is  in  common  ufe  as  a grateful  fpice  ; and  ap- 
pears to  be,  in  its  general  qualities,  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  the  nutmeg,  both  as  the  fubjedt  of  medi- 
cine and  of  pharmacy.  The  principal  difference 
confifls  in  the  mace  being  much  warmer,  more 
bitterifli,  lefs  unftuous,  and  fitting  eafier  on 
weak  ftomachs ; in  its  yielding  by  expreflion  a 
more  fluid  oil,  and  in  diflillation  with  water  a 
more  fijbtile  volatile  one.  What  is  called  in 
the  fliops  expreffed  oil  of  mace  is  prepared,  not 
from  this  fpice,  but  from  the  nutmeg. 

I 

MAGNESIA. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA  Pharm.  Land,  Edinb. 
Magnesia  : a fine  white  earth  j foluble  readily 
in  all  acids,  the  vitriolic  as  well  as  the  others,  • 
into  a bitter  purgative  liquor. 

This  earth  has  not  hitherto  been  found  natu- 
rally pure  or  in  a feparate  ftate : it  was  for  fe- 
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veral  years  a celebrated  fecret  in  the  hands  of 
fome  particular  jaerfons  abroad,  till  the  prepara- 
tion was  made  public  by  Lancifi  in  the  year 
and  afterwards  by  Hoffman  in 
i-]ii(b).  It  was  then  extrafted  from  the  mo- 
ther-lye, or  the  liquor  which  remains  after  the 
cryftallization,  of  rough  nitre  j either  by  pre- 
cipitation with  a folution  of  fixt  alkaline  fait ; or 
by  evaporating  the  liquor,  and  calcining  the  dry 
refiduum,  fo  as  to  diflipate  the  acids  by  which 
the  earth  had  been  made  diffoluble. 

The  magnefia,  in  this  mother-lye,  appears 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  vegetable  afhes, 
which  are  either  made  ingredients  in  the  com- 
pofitions  from  which  nitre  is  obtained,  or  elfe 
added  in  the  elixation  of  the  nitre:  for  the  allies^ 
of  different  woods,  burnt  to  perfed  whitenefs, 
and  freed  from  their  alkaline  fait,  were  found 
to  be,  in  part,  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  true 
magnefia  (c).  But  as  quicklime  alfo,  in  moft 
of  the  German,  French,  and  other  European 
nitre -works,  is  commonly  employed  in  large 
quantity,  the  earth  obtained  from  the  mother- 
lyes  of  thofe  works  is  rather  a calcareous  earth 
than  magnefia.  What  is  now  brought  from 
abroad,  under  the  name  of  magnefia,  gives 
plain  proofs  of  its  calcareous  nature,  by  its 
burning  into  quicklime,  and  forming  a felenites 
with  the  vitriolic  acid. 


- (a)  Annot.  in  Mercati  melallothec.  ’Vatican.  Arm.  ii.  cap.  x. 

p.  50. 

(b)  Ohferyationes  Fhyjico-chymica,  lib.  'ii.  obf.  2. 

(c)  Of  vegetable  afhes,  moderately  or  ftrongly  calcined, 
only  a part  was  found  to  diffolve  in  acids,  and  this  part 
appeared  to  be  perfeft  magnefia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
remainder  might  be  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  by  repeating 
the  calcination. 
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The  true  magnefia  is  obtained  in  great 
purity,  from  a filtered  folution  of  Jal  catharticus 
amarus,  by  adding  a filtered  folution  of  any 
alkaline  fait.  *This,  by  its  fuperiour  affinity 
with  the  vitriolic  acid  of,  the  fal  catharticus, 
precipitates  its  earthy  bafis,  which  is  the  mag- 
nefia. The  method  of  conduding  the  procefs 
is  thus  direded  in  the  laft  Edinburgh  difpen- 
fatory.  DifTolve  feparately  equal  weights  of  fal 
catharticus,  and  any  pure  fixed  alkaline  fait,  in 
double  their  weight  of  water.  Strain,  and  then 
mix  them,  and  immediately  add  eight  times  the 
quantity  of  hot  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil  a 
while  over  the  fire,  and  at  the  fame  time  agitate 
it.  Then  let  it  Itand  till  the  heat  be  abated; 
and  ftrain  it  through  a linen  cloth,  on  which 
the  magnefia  will  be  left.  This  is  to  be  walked 
by  affufions  of  pure  water  till  it  become  per- 
fedly  taftelefs.  The  London  pharmacopoeia 
direds  two  pounds  of  each  of  the  falts  to  be 
diflblved  feparately  in  ten  pints  of  water,  and 
the  liquors  Itrained  and  mixed.  The  mixture 
is  now  to  be  boiled  a little,  and  then  drained 
through  linen  as  in  the  former  procefs. 

* A.  method  of  preparing  magnefia  in  the 
moft  perfed  and  convenient  manner,  was  pub- 
liffied  by  Mr.  Henry  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Medical 
l‘ranfa£iions.  The  fame  writer,  likewife,  in  a 
publication  Experiments  and  Objervations  on 
various  fubjeds,  recommends  the  calcination  of 
magnefia,  as  rendering  it  a fitter  medicine  in 
certain  cafes.  Magnefia  is  found  by  experiment 
to  contain  above  half  its  weight  of  fixed  air. 
The  evolution  of  this  in  the  ftomach  may  in- 
creafe  flatulency,  and  caufe  uneafinefs  in  weak 
bowels.  By  ftrong  calcination  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled from  magnefia,  while  its  purgative  virtue 
remains  unimpaired  j nor  does  it  acquire  any 
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of  the  acrimony  or  caufticity  of  lime.  The 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  have  now  re- 
ceived this  preparation,  under  the  title  of  mag- 
nefia  ujla. 

The  magnefia  is  recommended  by  Hoffman 
as  an  ufefui  antacid,  a fafe  and  inoffenfive  lax- 
ative in  dofes  of  a dram  or  two,  and  a diapho- 
retic and  diuretic,,  when  given  in  fmall  dofes,  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  Since  this  time,  it  has 
had  a confiderable  place  in  the  pradlice  of  foreign 
phyficians,  and  has  of  late  come  into  fome 
efieem  among  us,  particularly  in  heart-burns,  and 
for  preventing  or  removing  the  many  diforders 
which  children  are  thrown  into  from  a redun- 
dance of  acid  humours  in  the  firft  paflages.  It 
is  preferred,  on  account  of  its  laxative  quality, 
to  the  teftaceous  and  other  abforbent  earths, 
which,  unlefs  gentle  purgatives  are  given  occa- 
fionally  to  carry  them  off,  are  apt  to  lodge  in 
the  body,  and  occafion  a coftivenefs  very  detri- 
mental to  infants.  It  muft  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  the  magnefia  itfelf  which' 
proves  laxative,  but  the  faline  compound  refult-  ' ' 
ing  from  its  coalition  with  acids  : if  there  are 
no  acid  juices  in  the  ftomach  to  diffolve  it,  it 
has  no  fenfible  operation,  and  in  fuch  cafes  it 
may  be  rendered  purgative  by  drinking  any  kind 
of  acidulous  liquors  after  it.  All  the  other 
known  foluble  earths  yield  with  acids,  not  pur- 
gative, but  more  or  lefs  aflringent  compounds. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  name  Magnefia, 
magnefia  has  been  principally  applied  to  a fub-  Manganefe, 
fiance  of  a very  different  kind ; a native  mine-  ^ mineroh- 
ral,  found  in  iron  mines,  and  in  the  lead  mines 
of  Mendip  hills,  in  Somerfetfhire,  ufually  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  fometimes  bright  and  firiated 
like  antimony,  fometimes  dull,  with  only  a few 
fmall  firise ; remarkable  for  communicating,  to 
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a large  proportion  of  glafs  in  fufion,  a purplrlh 
or  red  tinge,  which  difappears  on  a continuance, 
of  the  fire,  at  the  fame  time  deftroying  the 
effeft  of  many  other  colouring  matters,  and 
rendering  foul  or  coloured  glafs  clear ; fuppofed 
♦ to  be  an  ore  of  iron,  and  recommended  medi- 

cinally, when  calcined  by  a ftrong  fire,  as  an 
aftringent}  but  yielding  no  iron,  or  marks  of 
iron,  on  any  of  the  common  trials  by  which 
that  metal  is  diftinguilhed  in  ores;  and  in  its 
nature  and  compofition  as  yet  little  known. 
Mr.  Pott  relates,  that  on  being  calcined  with 
fulphur,  and  afterwards  elixated  with  water,  it 
yielded  a large  quantity  of  a white  cryftalline 
'fait,  of  a bitterifh  aftringent  tafte,  followed  by  a 
kind  of  fvveetnefs ; and  that  the  fait,  after  ftrong 
calcination,  tafted  like  burnt  alum,  but  more 
acid  (aj  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  this  mineral  confifts  in  great  part  of  an 
earth  analogous  to  that  of  alum,  which,  in 
combination  with  acids,  makes  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  ftyptics. 

MAJORANA.  ' 

MAJORANA  Pharm,  Land.  & Edinb, 
Majorana  vulgaris  C.  B.  Origanum  Majorana 
Linn.  Sweet  marjoram  i a low  plant,  with 
flender,  fquare,  branched,  woody  ftalks ; and 
little,  oval,  fomewhat  downy  leaves,  let  in 
pairs:  on  the  tops  grow  fcaly  heads  of  fmall 
whitifti  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  ere<5t 
and  cloven,  the  lower  divided  into  three  feg- 
ments.  It  is  fown  annually  in  gardens,  for 
culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes:  the  leeds, 
which  rarely  come  to  perfeftion  in  this  country, 
are  procured  from  the  fouth  of  France,  where 
the  plant  is  faid  to  be  indigenous. 

( a)  Mi/cellanea  BeroUnenJia,  tom,  vi. 
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The  leaves  and  tops  of  marjorarn  have  a 
pleafant  fmell,  and  a moderately  warm  aromsa- 
tic  bitterilh  tafte.  Infufions  of  them  in  water, 
in  colour  brownifli,  fmell  pretty  ftrongly,  and 
tafte  weakly  and  unpleafantly  of  the  herb:  the 
blackifli  green  tinftures,  made  in  reftified  fpi- 
rit,  have  lefs  fmell,  but  a ftronger  and  more 
agreeable  tafte:  In  diftillation  with  water,  an 

eflential  oil  is  obtained,  amounting,  as  j Hoff-  > 
man  obferves,  to  about  one  ounce  from  fixty- 
four  of  the  leaves  flightly  dried ; when  carefully 
drawn,  of  a pile  yellow  colour ; by  age,  or  too 
hafty  fire  in  the  diftillation,  contracting  a red- 
dilh  hue ; of  a very  hot  penetrating  tafte,  and 
in  fmell  not  near  fo  agreeable  as  the  marjoram 
itfelf:  the  remaining  decoCtion,  thus  divefted 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  matter,  is  weakly,  but 
unpleafantly  bitterilh  and  auftere.  Great  part 
of  the  aromatic  matter  of  the  herb  rifes  alfo  in 
the  infpiflation  of  the  fpirituous  tinClure,  and 
impregnates  the  diftilled  fpirit : the  remaining 
extract  is  ftronger  in  tafte  than  that  made  with 
water,  its  quantity  being  lefs,  but  has  not  much ' 
of  the  warmth  or  flavour  of  the  marjoram. 

This  plant  has  been  chiefly  recommended  in 
diforders  of  the  head  and  nerves,  in  uterine  ob- 
ftruCtions  and  mucous  difcharges  proceeding 
from  what  is  called  a cold  caufe  (that  is,  from 
a laxity  and  debility  of  the  folids,  and  a lluggilh 
ftate  of  the  juices)  and  in  the  humoural  afthmas 
and  catarrhs  of  old  people.  The  powder  of 
the  leaves,  their  diftilled  water,  and  elTential 
oil  properly  diluted,  are  agreeable  errhines,  and 
accounted  particularly  ufeful  in  pituitous  ob- 
ftruClions  of  the  noftrils,  and  diforders  of  the 
olfaClory  organs. 
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MALABArURUM. 

T^AMALAPA'TRA  Folium  indum.  Indi- 
an LEAF  : the  leaf  of  the  cinamomum  five  canella 
malavarica  & javanenfis  C.  B.  Laurus  Cajfia 
Linn,  or  cafia-lignea  tree,  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies.  It  is  of  a firm  texture  j of  an 
oblong  oval  figure,  pointed  at  both  ends } ' 
fmooth  and  gloffy  on  one  fide,  which  is  the 
upper,  and  lefs  fo  on  the  lower ; of  a yellowifll 
green  colour  on  the  former,  and  a pale  brown- 
ilh  on  the  latter ; furnifhed  with  three  ribs,  run- 
ning its  whole  length,  very  protuberant  on  the 
lower  fide,  and  two  fmaller  ones  which  bound 
the  edges. 

T HESE  leaves  have  a remarkable  affinity,  in 
one  refpefl:,  with  the  cafia  or  bark  of  the  tree, 
both  the  leaves  themfelves  and  their  pedicles 
being,  like  it,  extremely  mucilaginous : chewed, 
they  render  the  faliva  flimy  and  glutinous  : in- 
fufed  in  water,  they  give  out  a large  propor- 
tion of  a ftrong  tenacious  mucilage.  But  of 
the  aromatic  flavour,  which  is  flrong  in  the 
bark,  the  leaves,  as  brought  to  us,  have  very 
little ; they  fcarcely  difcover  any  warmth  or 
pungency  to  the  tafte,  and  have  little  or  no 
fmell  unlefs  well  rubbed,  when  they  yield  an 
agreeable,  though  weak,  fpicy  odour.  They 
are  no  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  mithridate  and  theriaca  j and  are,  when 
in  their  greateft  perfeftion,  far  inferiour  to  the 
mace  which  our  college  direfts  as  a fucceda- 
neum  to  them. 
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MALVA. 

MALVA  Pharm.  Lond.  iA  Edinh.  Malva 
filvejlris  folio  fimato  C,  B.  Malva  Jylveftris  Linn. 
Common  mallow:  a plant  with  firm  branched 
ftalks,  and  roundilh,  notched  leaves,  fet  alter- 
nately on  long  pedicles : in  their  bofoms  come 
forth  bell-ftiaped  monopetalous  flowers,  deeply 
divided  into  five  heart-lhaped  feftions,  of  a pale 
purplifli  or  whitifh  colour  variegated  with 
deeper  ftreaks,  followed  by  a number  of  cap- 
fules  fet  in  form  of  a flat  dilk,  and  containing 
each  a kidney-fliaped  feed:  the  root  is  long, 
flender,  and  whitifli.  It  is  perennial,  common 
in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  found  in  flower 
throughout  the  fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  mallow  arc 
in  tafte  mucilaginous,  and  of  no  rennarkable 
fmell.  The  leaves  were  formerly  of  fome 
efteen^,  as  an  emollient  or  laxative  dietetic  ar^ 
tide,  in  dry  conftipated  habits  in  the  warmer 
climates : at  prefent,  infufions  or  decodions  of 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a conferve  made, 
by  beating  the  frdh  flowers  with  thrice  their 
weight  of  fine  fugar,  are  fometimes  direded  in 
dyfuries,  heat  and  Iharpnefs  of  urine,  and  other 
like  complaints ; but  the  principal  ufe  of  the 
herb  is  in  emollient  glyfters,  cataplafms,  and 
fomentations.  The  roots  have  been  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  though 
now  difregarded,  may  perhaps  deferve  fome 
notice : they  have  a foft  fweet  tafte,  without  any 
particular  flavour,  approaching  in  fome  degree 
to  that  of  liquorice  : an  extrad  made  from  them 
by  rectified  ipirit  of  wine  is  of  great  fweetnefs. 
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MANNA. 

MANNA  Pharm.  Lond.  & Edinb.  Manna 
Jeu  Ros  calabnnus  Pharm.  Par  if.  Manna  : a 

Iweet  juice  obtained  from  certain  afli  trees  (a) 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  exuding  from  the  leaves, 
branches,  or  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  either  na- 
turally concreted,  or  exficcated  and  purified 
by  art. 

* There  are  three  ways  in  which  manna  is 
colle£led  in  Calabria.  From  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  end  of  July,  a very  clear  liquor  exudes 
fpontaneoufly  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  tree,  which  by  the  fun’s  heat  concretes  into 
whitifli  maflTes,  which  are  feraped  off  the  next 
morning  with  wooden  knives,  and  dried  in  the 
fun.  This  is  called  Manna  in  the  tear.  At 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  this  ceafes  to 
flow,  the  peafants  make  incifigns  in  the  bark, 
whence  a juice  flows,  which  concretes  in  larger 
mafles  and  of  a redder  colour.  This  is  the  fat 
or  common  Manna.  Befides  thefe  forts,  a third 
is  procured  by  receiving  the  fpontaneous  exuda- 
tions in  June  and  July  on  draws  or  chips  of 
wood  faftened  to  the  tree.  This  is  the  cannu- 
lated  or  flaky  Manna^  and  is  accounted  the  finefl; 
of  the  three. 

Juices  of  the  fame  nature  are  collefted,  in 
the  eaftern  countries,  from  other  trees  and 
flirubsf^J;  and  fimilar  exudations  are  fome- 
times  found  on  different  kinds  of  trees  in  E,u- 
rope,  as  particularly  on  the  larch  in  the  Brian- 

(a)  Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio  ; & Fraxinus  humilior 
minore  & tenuiore  folio  C.  B.  Fraxinus  Ornus  Linn. 

(b)  Vide  Clufii  exotic,  lib.  i.  p.  164.  Rauwolf  itin. 
p.  74.  Teixeira  hiji.  Per/,  p.  ag. 
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^onois  in  Dauphiny.  How  far  the  manna  Manna  bri- 
juices  of  different  vegetables  differ  from  one  gantiaca. 
another,  is  not  well  known : but  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  one  and  the  fame  tree  affords 
mannas  very  confiderably  different,  in  their  co- 
lour, in  their  tafte,  and  in  their  difpofition  to 
aflume  a folid  concrete  form ; that  is,  in  their 
purity,  or  the  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  oily 
or  refmous  matter. 

The  belt  fort  of  the  officinal  or  Calabrian 
manna  is  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes,  moderately 
dry,  friable,  very  light,  of  a whitifh  or  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  in  fome  degree  tranfparent : 
the  inferiour  kinds  are  moift,  unftuous,  and 
brown.  Both  forts  are  faid  to  be  fometimes 
counterfeited  by  compofitions  of  fugar,  honey, 
and  purgative  materials ; compofitions  of  this 
kind,  in  a folid  or  dry  form,  may  be  diflin- 
guifhed  by  their  weight,  compaftnefs,  and  un- 
tranfparency : both  the  dry  and  moift  compo- 
fitions may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  tafte,  which , 
is  fenfibly  different  from  that  of  true  manna, 
and  with  greater  certainty  by  their  habitude  to 
menftrua. 

« 

This  juice  liquefies  in  a moift  air,  diffolves 
readily  in  water,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat, 
in  redlified  fpirit  alfo  j the  impurities  only  being 
left  by  both  menftrua.  On  infpiffating  the 
watery  folution,  the  manna  is  recovered  of  a 
much  darker  colour  than  at  firft.  From  the 
faturated  fpirituous  folution,  great  part  of  it  fe- 
parates  as  the  liquor  cools,  concreting  into  a 
flaky  mafs,  of  a fnowy  whitenefs,  and  a very 
grateful  fweetnefs;  the  liquor,  remaining  after  the 
foparation  of  this  pure  fweet  part  of  the  manna, 
leaves,  on  being  infpiffated,  an  unftuous,  dark 
coloured,  difagreeable  matter,  in  greater  or  lefs 
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quantity  according  as  the  manna  made  ufe  of 
was  lefs  or  more  pure. 

Manna,  in  doles  of  an  ounce  and  upwards, 
proves  a gentle  laxative : it  operates  in  general 
with  great  mildnefs,  lb  as  to  be  lafely  given  in 
inflammatory  or  acute  diftempers,  'where  the 
. ftimulating  purgatives  have  noplace.  It  is  par- 
ticularly proper  in  ftomachic  coughs,  or  thole 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  ftomach ; the 
rnanna,  by  its  fweetnefs  and  unduofity,  contribu- 
ting to  obtund  as  well  as  to  evacuate  the  offend- 
ing humours : in  this  intention  it  is  fometimes 
rnade  into  a lindtus  or  lohoch,  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  oil  of  almonds  and  of  lyrup  of  violets. 
In  fome  conftitutions,  however,  it  ads  un- 
kindly, efpecially  if  given  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, occafioning  flatulencies,  gripes,  and  dif- 
tenlions  of  the  belly ; inconveniences  which 
may  be  generally  obviated  by  a fmall  addition 
of  fome  grateful  aromatic.  It  does  not  produce 
the  full  effed  of  a cathartic,  unlefs  taken  in 
large  dofes,  as  two  ounces  or  more,  and  hence 
is  rarely  employed  in  this  intention  by  itfelf; 
it  may  be  commodioully  diffolved  in  the  purg- 
ing mineral  waters,  or  acuated  with  the  cathar- 
tic falts,  or  other  purgatives ; its  efficacy  is  faid 
to  be  peculiarly  promoted  by  cafia  fiftularis, 
a mixture  of  the  two  purging  more  than  both 
of  them  feparately.  See  Cafia. 

MAR  GARir^. 

PERLjE.  Uniones.  Pearls  : fmall  cal- 
culous concretions,  of  a bright  femitranlparent 
whitenefs,  found  on  the  in  fide  of  the  Ihell  of  the 
concha  margaritifera  or  mother-of-pearl  fiffi, 
as  alfo  of  certain  oyfters  and  other  fliell-fiffies. 
The  finefl;  pearls  are  brought  from  the  Eaft  and 
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Weft  Indies':  the  oriental,  which  are  moft  , 
cfteemed,  have  a more  ftiining  filver-like  hue 
than  the  occidental,  which  laft  are  generally 
fomewhat  milky  : an  inferiour  fort  is  fometimes 
met  with  in  the  Ihell-fifhes  of  our  own  feas, 
particularly  on  the  coafts  of  Scotland.  The 
coarfe  rough  pearls,  and  the  very  fmall  ones 
which  are  unfit  for  ornamental  ufes,  called  rag 
fearl  and  feed  pearl,  are  thofe  generally  employed 
in  medicine. 

It  is  faid,  that  counterfeit  pearls  are  often 
brought  from  China,  made  of  pellets  of  clay 
coated  with  the  white  matter  of  oyfter-fhells. 
The  clay  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  acquiring 
an  additional  hardnels  in  the  fife,  and  refifting 
acids ; whereas  the  true  pearls  calcine  in  the 
fire,  and  become  quicklime,  and  readily  dif- 
folve  in  acids ; the  vitriolic  excepted,  which 
precipitates  them  when  previoufly  dilTolved  by 
other  acids. 

Thefe  properties  of  the  pearl,  fliew  that  it  is, 
an  earth  of  the  fame  kind  with  crabs-claws, 
oyfter-ftiells,  and  the  other  calcareous  animal 
abforbents.  It  has  no  other  virtues  than  thofe 
of  the  other  fubftances  of  this  clafs,  and  does 
not  poffefs  thofe  virtues  in  any  greater  degree 
than  the  common  teftacea. 

MARRUBIUM. 

MARRUBIUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Marrubhm 
album  Pharm.  Lond.  & C.  B.  Marrubium  vul- 
gare  Linn.  White  Horehound  : a hoary 
plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  roundifh  wrinkled 
indented  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  long  pedicles ; 
in  the  bofoms  of  which  come  forth  thick  clufters 
of  whitifh  labiated  flowers,  in  ftriated  cups, 
whofe  divifions  terminate  in  fharp  points  or 
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prickles.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  un- 
cultivated grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  horehound  have  a moderately 
ftrong  fmell,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agreeable,  which  by  drying  is  improved,  and 
iri  keeping  for  fome  months  is  in  great  part 
diflipated ; their  tafte  is  very  bitter,  penetrating, 
diffufive,  and  durable  in  the  mouth.  From 
thele  qualities,  and  their  fenflble  operation, 
when  taken  in  any  confiderable  doles,  of  loolen- 
ing  the  body,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  this 
herb  is  a medicine  of  fome  efficacy,  and  has  no 
ill  claim  to  the  corroborant  and  aperient  virtues, 
for  which  it  is  recommended,  in  humoural 
afthrnas,  and  in  menftrual  fuppreffions,  ca- 
chexies, and  other  chronical  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  a vifcidity  of  the  fluids  and  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera : a dram  of  the  dry  leaves 
in  powder,  or  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  ex- 
prefled  juice,  or  an  infufion  of  half  a handful 
or  a handful  of  the  frefli  leaves,  are  commonly 
direfted  for  a dole.  The  dry  herb  gives  out 
its  virtue  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua,  tinging  the  former  of  a brownilh,  the 
latter  of  a green  colour : on  infpilTating  the 
watery  infufion,  the  fmell  of  the  horehound 
wholly  exhales,  and  the  remaining  extradl 
proves  a ftrong  and  almoft  flavourlels  bitter : 
redlified  fpirit  carries  off"  likewile  greateft  part 
of  the  flavour  of  the  herb,  leaving  an  extraft 
in  lefs  quantity  than  that  obtained  by  water,  ’ 
and  of  a more  penetrating  bitternefs. 

The  juices  of  horehound  and  plantain  mixed 
are  a remedy  of  great  repute  in  America  againft 
the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake.  They  are  admini- 
Ipoonfuls  at  Ihort  intervals ; while  at 
the  lame  time  the  wounded  part  is  covered  with 
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a cataplafm  of  the  fame  herbs  bruifed.  The 
good  effefts  are  faid  to  be  fpeedy,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  patient  complete  and  certain. 

• MARUM. 

MARUM  STRIACUM  Pharm.  Land. 
Majorana  Jyriaca  vel  cretica  C.  B.  Marum 
cortufi  J.  B.  Chamadrys  maritima  incana  fru- 
tefcens  foliis  lanceolatis  P ourn.  Origanum  Syria- 
cum  Linn.  Marum,  Syrian  herb-mastich  : 
a low  Ihrubby  plant,  with  fmall  oval  leaves, 
pointed  at  each  end,  fct  in  pairs,  without 
pedicles,  of  a dilute  green  colour  above,  and 
hoary  underneath : in  their  bofoms  appear 

folitary,  purple,  labiated  flowers,  wanting  the 
upper  lip;  the  lower  lip  is  divided  into  five 
fegments,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  larger 
than  the  refl:,  and  hollowed  like  a fpoon : each 
flower  is  followed  by  four  roundifli  feeds  inclofed 
in  the  cup.  It  is  faid  to  be  a native  of  Syria, 
and  of  one  of  the  Hieres  iflands,  on  the  coaft  * 
of  Provence : in  our  climate  it  does  not  well 
bear  fevere  winters  without  flielter. 

The  leaves  of  marum  have  a bitterilh,  aro- 
matic, very  pungent  tafte ; and  when  rubbed  a 
little,  yield  a quick  piercing  fmell,  which  pro- 
vokes fneezing.  They  have  been  chiefly  made 
ufe  of  as  an  ingredient  in  fternutatory  powders, 
though,  from  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  prot 
mife  to  be  applicable  to  more  important  pur- 
pofes,  and  to  have  no  ill  title  to  the  ftimulating, 
attenuating,  deobflruent,  antifeptic  virtues  af- 
cribed  to  them  by  Wedelius  in  a diflertation  o'n 
this  plant : they  ieem  particularly  well  adapted 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  volatile  oily  aromatic 
fpirits  with  which  their  agreeable  pungency  in  a 
great  degree  coiQcides. 
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The  marum  loles  but  little  of  its  pungency 
on  being  dried,  and  in  this  refpedt  it  differs  rc- 
inarkably  from  many  other  acrid  herbs,  as  thofe 
called  antifcorbutic.  It  gives  out  its  adlivc 
matter  partially  to  water,  and  completely  to 
redtified  fpirit : the  watery  infufions,  in  colour 
yellow,  though  pretty  rtrongly  impregnated  with 
the  fmell  of  the  marum,  have  only  a weak  tafte : 
the  fpirituous  tindlures,  in  colour  yellowifh- 
green,  are  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  tafte, 
but  have  the  fmell  in  great  meafure  covered  by 
the  menftruum.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
a highly  pungent,  fubtile,  volatile  eflential  oil, 
fimilar  to  that  of  fcurvygrafs,  but  ftronger,  and 
of  a lefs  perifhable  pungency;  the  remaining 
decodtion  is  little  other  than  bitterifh.  Redified 
fpirit  carries  off  likewife,  in  the  infpiffation  of 
the  fpirituous  tindture,'a  confiderable  fhare  of 
the  fmell  and  pungency  of  the  marum,  but 
leaves  much  the  greateft  part  concentrated  in 
the  extraft;  which,  on  being  tafted,  fills  the 
mouth  with  a durable,  penetrating,  glowing 
warmth. 


MARUM  VULGARE. 

SAMPSUCUS  five  marum  maftichen  reddens 
C.  B.  ‘Thymbra  hifpanica  major  ana  folio  Tourn. 
Clinopodium  quibufdam,  maflichina  gallorum  J.  B. 
’Thymus  maftichina  Linn.  Common  herb- 
MASTiCH  : a low  fhrubby  plant,  with  fmalf 
oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  fet  in 
pairs,  without  pedicles:  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches  ftand  woolly  heads,  containing  Imall 
white  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  eredt 
and  cloven,  the  lower  divided  into  three  feg- 
ments : each  flower  is  followed  by  four  feeds 
inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  on 
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dry  gravelly  grounds  in  Spain,  and  in  the  like 
foils  it  bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own 
climate. 

This  plant  is  employed  chiefly,  like  the  fore- 
going, as  an  errhine.  ' It  is  confiderably  pun- 
gent, though  far  lefs  fo  than  the  marum  Jyria- 
cum  ; and  of  a ftrong  agreeable  fmell,  Ibmewhat 
refembling  that  of  maftich. 

MASriCHE. 

MASTICHE  Pharm.  Lond.  iA  Edinb.  Mas- 
TiCH  concrete  refin,  obtained  in  the  ifland 
Chio  from  the  lentilk  tree  brought  over  in 
fmall  yellowifh  tranfparent  brittle  grains  or  tears. 
From  tranfverfe  incifions  made  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  about  the  beginning  of  Augufl:,  the 
refin  exudes  in  .drops,  which  running  down,  and 
concreting  on  the  ground,  are  thence  fwept 
u\)(a).  The  tree  is  raifed  alfo  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe  i but  no  refin  has  been  obferved  to 
ifllie  from  it  in  thefe  climates : nor  do  all  the 
trees  of  this  fpecies,  in  the  'ifland  Chio  itfelf^ 
afford  this  commodity. 

This  refin  has  a light  agreeable  fmell,  efpe- 
cially  when  rubbed  or  heated : in  chewing,  it 
firft;  crumbles,  foon  after  flicks  together,  and 
becomes  foft  and  white  like  wax,  without  im- 
preffing  any  confiderable  tafle.  It  totally  dif- 
folves,  except  the  earthy  impurities,  which  are 
commonly  in  no  great  quantity,  in  redified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  and  then  difeovers  a degree  of 
warmth  and  bitternefs,  and  a flronger  fmell 
than  that  of  the  refin  in  fubflance : the  colour 

( aj  Tournefort,  Voyagts  to  tht  Levant,  vol,  I.  p,  287. 
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of  the  folution  is  a pale  yellow.  Boiled  Iri 
water,  it  impregnates  the  liquor  with  its  fmell, 
but  gives  out  little  or' nothing  of  its  fubftance  j 
diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a fmall  proportion 
of  a limpid  eflential  oil,  in  fmell  very  fragrant, 
and  in  tafte  moderately  pungent.  Reftified  fpi- 
rit  brings  over  alfo,  in  diftillation,  the  more  vo- 
latile odorous  matter  of  the  maftich. 

Maftich  is  recommended,  in  dofes  of  from 
half  a fcruple  to. half  a dram,  as  a mild  corro- 
borant and  reftringent,  in  old  coughs,  hemop- 
tyfes,  diarrhoeas,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  &c. 
It  is  given  either  in  fubftance,  divided  by  other 
materials  5 or  diftblved  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with 
fyrups  : or  diftblved  in  water  into  an  emulfion 
by  the  intervention  of  gum-arabic  or  almonds  : 
the  decoftions  of  it  in  water,  which  fome  have 
direbted,  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of 
the  maftich.  It  is  faid  that  this  refin  is  com- 
monly employed  as  a mafticatory,  in  Chio  and 
among  the  Turkifti  women,  for  fweetening  the 
breath,  and  ftrengthening  the  gums  and  teeth  j 
and  that  when  thus  ufed,  by  procuring  a copi- 
ous excretion  of  faliva,  it  proves  ferviceable  in 
catarrhous  diforders. 

MATRICARIA. 

MATRICARIA  'vulgaris  Jeu  fativa  C.  B. 
Febrifuga  Dorjien.  Matricaria  Parthenium  Linn. 
Feverfew:  a plant  with  firm  branched  ftalks, 
and  roughifti  leaves,  each  of  which  is  compofed 
of  two  or  three  pairs  of  indented  oval  fegments 
fet  on  a middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the 
end,  cut  into  three  lobes : the  fiowers  ftand  on 
the  tops  in  the  form  of  an  umbel,  confifting, 
each,  of  a number  of  fhort  white  petala,  fet 
round  a yellow  diflc,  which  is  followed  by  fmall 
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ftriated  feeds.  It  is  biennial,  or  of  longer  du- 
ration ; grows  wild  in  hedges  and  uncultivated 
places,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  feverfew  have  a 
llrong,  not  agreeable  fmell,  and  a moderately 
bitter  tafte ; both  which  they  communicate,  by 
warm  infufion,  to  water  and  to  reftified  fpirit. 

^ The  watery  infufions,  infpiifated,  leave  an  ex- 
trad  of  confiderable  bitternefs,  and  which  dif- 
covers  alfo  a faline  matter,  both  to  the  tafte, 
and  in  a more  fenfible  manner,  by  throwing  up 
to  the  furface  fmall  cryftalline  efflorefcences  in 
keeping  : the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  matricaria  I • 
exhales  in  the  evaporation,  and  impregnates  ^ 
the  diftilled  water  : on  diftilling  large  quantities 
of  the  herb,  a yellowifh  ftrong-rfcented  elfential 
oil  is  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
Redified  fpirit  carries  off  but  little  of  the  fla- 
vour of  this  plant  in  evaporation  or  diftillation  : 
the  fpirituous  extrad  is  far  ftronger  in  tafte 
than  that  made  with  water,  and  more  agree- 
able in  fmell  than  the  herb  itfclf.  The  quan-  * 
tity  of  fpirituous  extrad,  according  to  Car- 
theufer’s  experiments,  is  only  about  one  fixth 
the  weight  of  the  dry  leaves,  whereas  the  watery 
extrad  amounts  to  near  one  half.  / 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a' warm,  ape- 
rient, carminative  bitter;  and  fuppofed  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  female  diforders.  It 
appears,  from  the  above  analyfis,  to  be  a me- 
dicine of  no  inconfiderable  virtue,  in  fome  de- 
gree fimilar  to  camomile. 

MECHOACANNA, 

BRYONIA  MECHOACANNA  alba  C.  B. 
Cmvolvulus  americanus  mechoacan  diltus  Rati, 
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Jalappa  alba.  Rhabarharum  album  quibujdam, 
Mechoacan':  the  root  of  an  American  con- 
volvulus, ( Convolvulus  Mechoacanna  Linn.) 

brought  chiefly  from  a province  in  Mexico  of 
the  fam.e  name,  in  thin  tranfverfe  flices,  like 
jalap,  but  larger  and  whiter. 

This  root  was  firft  introduced,  about  the 
year  1 524,  and  , continued  in  efteem  for  a con- 
fiderable  time,  as  a mild  cathartic,  of  very 
little  tafte  or  fmell,  not  liable  to  offend  the 
ftomach,  of  flow  operation,  but  effedual  and 
fafe : by  degrees,  it  gave  place  to  jalap,  which 
has  now,  among  us,  almofl  wholly  fuperfeded 
its  ufe.  It  feems  to  differ  from  jalap  only  in 
being  weaker ; the  refins  obtained  from  the 
two  roots  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities, 
but  mechoacan  fcarcely  yields  one  fixth  part  fo 
much  as  jalap  does,  and  hence  requires  to  be 
given  in  much  larger  dofes  to  produce  the  fame 
effects.  The  dofe  of  the  mechoacan  in  fub- 
ftance  is  from  one  dram  to  two  or  more. 

MEL. 

MEL  Pharm.  Land.  Honey  : a fweet  ve- 
getable juice : colle£led  by  the  bee  from  the, 
flowers  of  different  plants,  and  depofited  in  the 
cells  of  the  combs  j from  which  it  is  extrafted, 
either  by  fpontaneous  percolation  through^  a 
fieve  in  a warm  place,  or  by  expreffion.  That 
which  runs  fpontaneoufly  is  purer  than  the  ex- 
preffed  j a quantity  of  the  waxy  and  other  im- 
purities being  forced  out  along  with  it  by  the 
preffure,  efpecially  when  the  combs  are  previ- 
oufly  heated.  The  beft  fort  of  honey  is  of  a 
thick  confiftence,  a whitifh  colour,  an  agreeable 
fmeiJ,  and  a very  pleafanc  tafte:  both  the 
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colour  and  flavour  are  faid  to  difier  in  -fome 
degree  according  to  the  plants  which  the  bees 
colJeft  it  from. 

Honey,  expofed  to  a gentle  heat,  as  that  of 
a water  bach,  becomes  thin,  and  throws  up  to 
the  furface  its  waxy  impurities, ' together  with 
the  meal  or  flower  fometimes  fraudulently  min- 
gled with  it,  which  may  thus  be  feparated  by 
defpumation,  fo  as  to  leave  the  honey  pure. 

On  continuing  the  heat,  there  rifes  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid,  impregnated 
with  the  fine  fmell  of  the  honey : the  infpilTated 
refiduum,  like  the  honey  at  firft,  dilTolves  both 
in  water  and  in  reftified  fpirit,  and  promotes 
the  union  of  oily  and  refinous  fubftances  with 
watery  liquors.  By  treating  the  infpiffated  mafs 
with  moift  clay,  as  praftifed  by  the  fugar- bakers 
for  purifying  fugar  from  its  unftuous  treacly 
matter,  the  unftuous  parts  of  honey  may  in 
like  manner  be  feparated,  and  its  pure  fweet 
matter  obtained  in  the  form  of  a folid,  faline,  , 
white  concrete. 

This  juice  is  an  ufeful  fweet,  for  medicinal 
as  well  as  domeftic  purpofes;  more  aperient 
and  detergent  than  the  Ampler  fweet  prepared 
from  the  fugar  canej  particularly  ferviceable 
for  promoting  expeftoration  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  and 
detergent  gargarifms.  For  thefe,  and  other 
fimilar  intentions,  it  is  fometimes  mixed  with 
vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  pounds 
to  a pint,  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  to  the 
confiftence  of  a fyrup ; fometimes  impregnated  Oxymel  fim- 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  plexP^.iW. 
boiling  it  in  like  manner  with  their  juices  or 
infufions,  till  the  watery  parts  of  the  juice  or 
infufion  have  exhaled  and  left  the  adtive  matter 
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incorporated  with  the  honey.  It  excellently 
covers  the  tafte  of  purging  falts  and  waters. 
The  boiling  of  honey,  though  it  diffipates  great 
part  of  its  odorous  matter,  and  thus  proves  in 
fome  cafes  injurious  to  it,  is  in  fome  cafes  alfo 
of  advantage : there  are  particular  conftitutions 
with  which  honey  remarkably  difagrees,  and  in 
which  even  very  fmall  quantities  occafion  gripes, 
purging,  and  great  diforder : by  boiling,  it  lofes 
of  that  quality  by  which  it  produces  thefc 
effe6ts. 

* The  Edinburgh  college  feem  at  prefent  of 
opinion  that  honey  has  no  qualities  which  render 
it  in  any  cafe  preferable  to  fugar?  fmce  they 
have  entirely  expunged  it,  and  all  preparations 
in  which  it  entered,  from  their  laft  phar- 
macopoeia (a). 

MELILOrUS. 

MELILO’TUS  officinarum  germania  C.  B. 
Lotus  fthejlris.  Lrifolium  odoratum.  Lrifolium 
Melilotus  officinalis  Linn.  Melilot  : a plant 
with  fmooth  oval  ftriated  leaves,  ftanding  three 
together,  on  (lender  pedicles ; and  round,  ftri- 
ated, branched  ftalks,  terminated  by  long  fpikes 
of  papilionaceous  flowers  drooping  downwards, 
which  are  followed  by  fhort  thick  wrinkled  pods, 
containing,  each,  one  or  two  roundifla  feeds.  It 
is  annual  or  biennial,  and  found  in  flower,  in 
hedges  and  corn  fields,  greateft  part  of  the 
fummer. 

\ 

Melilot  has  been  faid  to  be  refolvent,  emol- 
lient, anodyne,  and  to  participate  of  the  virtues 
of  camomile.  In  its  fenflble  qualities,  it  differs 


(a)  It  is  preferved,  perhaps  from  inattention,  in  the 
EleSluarimn  Thebauum  Pharm.  Edinb. 
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Very  msterislly  from  thEt  plsrit  i its  tflfte  is  un- 
pleEfsntj  fubEcrid,  fubfilinej  but  not  bitter . 
when  frefh,  it  has  fcarcely  any  fmell ; in  drying, 
it  acquires  a pretty  ftrong  one,  of  the  aromatic 
kind,  but  not  agreeable.  Linnaeus  obferves, 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Awanitates  Acade- 
7nica,  that  diflilled  water  of  melilot,  of  little 
fmell  itfelf,  remarkably  heightens  the  fragrance 
of  other  fubftances.  The  principal  ufc  of  this 
plant  has  been  in  glyfters,'  fomentations,  and 
other  external  applications : it  formerly  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  officinal  plafters ; which  re- 
ceived from  the  melilot  a green  colour  and  an 
unpleafant  fmell,  without  any  addition  to  its 
efficacy. 

' • MELISSA. 
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MELISSA  Pharm.  Lond.  & Edinb.  Melijfa 
bortenfis  C.  B.  Mely[fophyllumy  mellifoUumy  mel~ 
litisy  citragOy  citraria,  cedronelluy  apiajlrum.  Me- 
lijfa officinalis  Linn.  Balm  : a plant  with  fqtiare 
ftalks ; and  oblong,  pointed,  dark  green,  fome-' 
what  hairy  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  j in  the  bofoms 
of  which  come  forth  pale  reddifh  labiated  flow- 
ers, Handing  feveral  together  on  one  pedicle, 
with  the  upper  lip  roundiffi,  eredl:,  and  cloven, 
and  the  lower  divided  into  three  fegments.  It 
is  perennial ; a native  of  mountainous  places  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  j and  flowers  in 
our  gardens  in  June. 

This  plant,  formerly  celebrated  for  cephalic, 
cordial,  ftomachic,  uterine,  and  other  virtues, 
is  now  juftly  ranked  among  the  milder  corrobo- 
rants. It  has  a pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the 
lemon  kind,  and  a weak  aromatic  tafte ; of  both 
. which  it  lofes  a confiderable  part  on  being  dried ; 
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a flight  roughillinefs,  which  the  frefh  herb  is 
accompanied  with,  becoming  at  the  fame  time 
more  fenfible.  Infufions  of  the  leaves  in  water, 
in  colour  greenifli  or  reddith  brown  according  to 
the  degree  of  faturation,  fmell  agreeably  of  the 
herb,  but  difcover  no  great  tafte,  though,  on 
being  infpiflated,  they  leave  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  bitterifh' and  fomewhat  auftere  extraft : 
the  infufions  are  fometimes  drank  as  tea  in  chro- 
nical dilbrders  proceeding  from  debility  and  re- 
laxation, and  fometimes  acidulated  with  lemon 
juice  for  a diluent  in  acute  difeafes.  On  diftil- 
ling  the  frefii  herb  with  water,  it  impregnates  the 
firft  runnings  pretty  ftrongly  with  its  grateful 
flavour  ; when  large  quantities  are  fubjedled  to 
the  operation  at  once,  there  feparates,  and  rifes 
to  the  furface  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  a fmall  por- 
tion of  efiential  oil,  in  colour  yellowifh,  of  a 
very  fragrant  fmell,  apparently  of  great  medici- 
nal aftivity,  commended  by  Hoffman  as  an  ex- 
cellent corroborant  of  the  nervous  iyftem.  Tinc- 
tures of  the  newly-dried  leaves  made  in  reftified 
fpirit,  in  colour  blackifli  green,  difcover  lefs  of 
the  balm  fmell  than  the  watery  infufions,  but 
have  its  tafte  in  a greater  degree:  infpiflated, 
they  leave  an  extraft  in  fomewhat  lefs  quantity 
than  that  obtained  by  water,  in  tafte  ftronger, 
and  which  retains  a confiderable  fhare  of  the 
fpecific  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  balm,  but  is  lefs 
agreeable  than  the  herb  in  fubftance. 

MENTHA 

MINT:  a perennial  herbj  with  fquarc 
ftalks ; ferrated  leaves  fet  in  pairs ; and  fpikes 
of  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  cut 
into  four  feftions,  and  followed  by  four  feeds 
inclofed  in  the  cup. 

I.  Mentha, 
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i.  Mentha  sativa  Pharm.  Lond.  & Edinh. 
Mentha  anguftifolia  Jpicata  C.  B.  Mentha  viridis 
Linn.  Mint,  hartmint,  fpearmint : with  oblong, 
narrow,  pointed  leaves,  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalk  j 
and  fmall  purplilh  flowers  (landing  in  long 
fpikes  on  the  tops.  It  is  a native  of  the  warnner 
climates,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 


This  herb  has  a ftrong  agreeable  aromatic 
Tmell,  and  a bitterifh,  roughifh,  moderately 
warm  tafte.  It  is  in  general  ufed  as  a reftringent 
ftomachic  and  cai  minative : in  vomitings  and 
weaknefs  of  the  (lomach,  there  are,  perhaps, 
few  fimples  of  equal  efficacy.  Some  report  that 
it  prevents  the  coagulation  of  milk,  and  hence 
recommend  it  to  be  ufed  along  with  milk  diets, 
and  even  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations  for  re- 
folving  coagulated  milk  in  the  breads : upon 
experiment,  the  curd  of  milk,  digefted  in  a 
ftrong  infufion  of  mint,  could  not  be  perceived 
,to  be  any  otherwife  affedled  than  by  common 
water,  but  milk,  in  which  mint  leaves  were  fet 
to  macerate,  did  not  coagulate  near  fo  foon  as 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  kept  by  it- 
felf. 

The  leaves  are  fometimes  taken  in  fubftance, 
beaten  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar 
into  a conferve.  Moderately  bruifed,  they  yield 
upon  expreffion  about  two  thirds  their  weight 
of  a turbid,  brown-coloured,  fomewhat  muci- 
laginous juice;  which  is  commonly  fuppofed 
to  retain  the  full  virtues  of  the  niint,  but  which, 
though  participating  of  the  bitternefs  and  fub- 
^ aftringency  of  the  herb,  is  found  to  have  little 
or  nothing  of  the  peculiar  aromatic  flavour  in 
which  the  principal  virtue  of  this  plant  refides. 
The  leaves  lofe  in  drying  about  three  fourths 
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of  their  weight,  without  fufFering  much  lofs 
of  their  fmell  or  tafte ; nor  is  the  fmell  foon 
diffipated  by  moderans  warmth,  or  impaired  in 
keeping. 

Cold  water,  by  maceration  for  fix  or  eight 
hours  on  the  dry  herb,  and  warm  water  in  a 
Ihorter  time,  become  richly  impregnated  with 
its  flavour;  if  the  maceration  be  long  conti- 
nued, the  groflTer  parts  of  the  mint  are  extracted, 
and  the  liquor  proves  lefs  grateful : on  boiling 
the  mint  in  water  till  the  aromatic  matter  is 
dilTipated,  the  remaining  dark-brown  liquor  is 
found  nearly  fimilar  to  the  recent  juice ; un- 
pleafant,  bitterifli,  fuballringent,  and  mucila- 
ginous. By  diftillation,  a pound  and  a half  of 
the  dry  leaves  communicate  a ftrong  impreg- 
nation to  a gallon  of  water  :f  the  diftilled  water 
proves  rather  more  elegant  'if  drawn  from  the 
frefh  plant  in  the  proportion  of  ten  pints 
from  three  pounds:}:  than  from  the  dry  plant, 
though  the  latter  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  as 
being  procurable  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Along  with  the  aqueous  fluid,  an  eflTential  oil 
diftils,  of  a pale  yellowilh  colour,  changing  by 
age  to  a reddilh,  and  at  length  to  a dark  red, 
in  quantity  near  an  ounce  from  ten  pounds  of 
the  frelh  herb  in  flower,  fmelling  and  tailing 
ftrongly  of  the  mint,  but  fomewhat  lefs  agree- 
able than  the  herb  itfelf. 

Dry  mint,  digefted  in  reftified  fpirit,  either 
in  the  cold,  or  with  a gentle  warmth,  gives  out 
readily  its  peculiar  tafte  and  fmell,  without 
imparting  the  groffer  and  more  ungrateful  mat- 
ter, though  the  digeftion  be  long  continued. 
The  tindlure  appears  by  day-light  of  a fine 
dark  green,  by  candle-light  of  a bright  red 
colour : a tinfture  extrafled  from  the  remaining 
mint  by  frefh  fpirit  appears  in  both  lights  green; 
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the  colour  of  both  tin6tures  changes,  in  keep- 
in^^,  to  a brown.  On  gently  infpiflfadng  the 
filtered  tinftures,  little  or  nothing  of  their 
flavour  rifes  with  the  fpirit  the  remaining 
extradl  poflTel^  the  concentrated  virtues  of 
about  ten  tinl^s  its  weight  of  the  dry 
and  differs  from  the  produ6ts  obtained  by  diE 
tillation  with  water,  in  this,  that  the  bitternefs 
and  fubaftringency  of  the  mint,  which  are 
there  feparated  from  the  aromatic  part,  are  here 
united  with  it. 

Proof  fpirit  extradls  the  fmell  and  tafte  of 
mint,  but  not  its  green  colour.  The  tinfture 
is  brown,  like  the  watery  infufions  j and,  like 
them  alfo,  it  becomes  ungrateful,  if  the  di- 
geftion  is  long  continued.  On  gentle  diflilla- 
non,  the  more  fpirituous  portion,  which  rifes 
at  firft,  difcovers  little  flavour  of  the  mint ; but 
as  foon  as  the  watery  part  begins  to  diftil,  the 
virtues  of  the  mint  come  over  plentifully  with 
it.  Hence  the  officinal  fpirituous  water,  pre- 
pared by  drawing  off  a gallon  of  proof  fpirit  Spiritus  men- 
from  a pound  and  a half  of  the  dried  leaves, 
proves  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  mint. 

After  mint  has  been  repeatedly  infufed  in 
water,  reftified  fpirit  flill  extrads  from  k a 
green  tindure,  and  a fenfible  flavour  of  mint : 
on  the  other  hand,  fuch  as  has  been  firft  di- 
gefted  in  fpirit,  gives  out  afterwards  to  water 
a brown  colour,  and  a kind  of  naufeous  muci- 
laginous tafte  very  different  from  that  which 
diftinguifhes  mint.  The  fpirituous  tindures 
mingle  with  watery  liquors  without  precipita- 
tion or  turbidnefs ; but  fpirituous  liquors  im- 
pregnated with  its  pure  volatile  parts  by  diftil- 
lation,  turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of  water. 
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2,  Mentha  aquatica  five  Mentaftrtm 
Pharm.  Parif.  Mentha  aquatica  five  fifymbrium 
J-  B.  Mentha  rotundifolia  palufiris  five  aquatica 
major  C.  B.  Mentha  aquatica  Linn.  Water- 
mint  : with  fomewhat  oval  leaves  fet  on  pedi- 
cles, and  long  (lamina  (landing  out  from  the 
flowers. 

3.  Mentastrum  hirsutum  : Auricularia 
officinarum  Dale : Mentha  palujlris  folio  oblongo 
C,  B.  Hairy  water-mint : with  long  hairy  leaves 
having  no  pedicles  j and  broad  fpikes  of  flowers. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  wild  in  moid  meadows, 
marfhes,  and  on  the  brinks  of  rivers,  and 
flower  towards  the  end  of  fummer.  They  are 
lefs  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  fpearmint,  and 
in  tafte  bitterer  and  more  pungent : the  fecond 
fort  approaches  in  fome  degree  to  the  flavour 
of  pennyroyal.  They  yield  a much  fmaller  pro- 
portion of  e(Tential  oil : from  twenty  pounds  of 
the  water-mint  were  obtained  fcarcely  three 
drams.  With  regard  to  their  virtues,  they 
appear  to  partake  of  thofe  of  fpearmint;  to 
which  they  are  obvioufly  far  inferiour  as  (lo- 
machics.  The  hairy  water-mint  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  auricularia,  -planta  zeylanica,  or  earwort, 
celebrated  by  Marloe  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs ; 
though  probably  not  more  e(fe6lual  againfl;  that 
comiplaint,  than  the  other  water-mint  againd 
nephritic  ones,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
formerly  an  empyrical  fecret  (a ). 

4.  Mentha  piperitis  Pharm.  Lond.  & Edinb. 
Mentha  fpicis  brevioribus  ^ habitioribus,  foliis 

c a)  In  the  firft  volume  of  Linnaeus’s  Amanitates  Acade- 
mics, the  auricularia  is  faid  to  be  not  at  all  of  the  mint  kind, 
but  a ftellated  plant,  akin  to  galium. 


mentha 


menth£  fujca,  Japore  fervido  piperis  Ran  JynopJ. 
Mentha  piperita  Linn.  Pepper-mint  : with 
acuminated  leaves  on  very  fhort  pedicles ; and 
the  flowers  fet  in  fhort  thick,  fpikes  or  heads. 
It  is  a native  of  th’is  kingdom ; and,  fo  far  as 
is  known,  of  this  kingdom  only ; it  is  much 
lefs  common,  however,  than  the  other  wild 
mints  ; but  having  been  of  late  received  in 
general  pradtice  as  a medicine,  it  is  now  raifed 
plentifully  in  gardens,  and  does  not  appear, 
like  many  of  the  other  plants  that  grow  natu- 
rally in  watery  places,  to  lofe  any  thing  of  its 
virtue  with  this  change  of  foil. 

This  fpecies  has  a more  penetrating  fmell 
than  any  of  the  other  mints ; and  a much  ftronger 
and  warmer  tafle,  pungent  and  glowing  like 
pepper,  and  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue. 
It  is  a medicine  of  great  importance  in  flatulent 
colics,  hyfteric  deprefTions,  and  other  like  com- 
plaints ; exerting  its  aflivity  as  foon  as  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  and  diflfufing  a glowing, 
warmth  through  the  whole  fyftem  ; yet  not 
liable  to  heat  the  conftitution  near  fo  much  a? 
might  be  expedfed  from  the  great  warmth  and 
pungency  of  its  tafte. 

By  maceration  or  infufion,  it  readily  and 
llrongly  impregnates  both  water  and  fpirit  with  its 
virtue ; tinging  the  former  of  a brownifh  colour, 
and  the  latter  of  a deeper  green  than  the  other 
mints.  In  diflillation  with  water,  it  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  eilential  oil,  of  a pale 
greenifh  yellow  colour,  growing  darker  coloured 
by  age,  very  light,  fubtile,  pofTefTing  in  a high 
degree  the  fpecific  fmell  and  penetrating  pun- 
gency of  the  pepper- mint*(^^J  the  decodlion 

*('aj  Some  particles  of  a true  camphor  were  procured 
from  dried  pepper-mint  by  cohobation.  Gau/>ii  Adverfar. 

remaining 
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remaining  after  the  reparation  of  this  aflive  prin-. 
ciple,  is  only  bitterifh  and  fubaftringent,  like 
thofe  of  the  other  mints.  Reftified  fpirit,  drawn 
off  with  a gentle  heat  from  the  tindlure  made  in 
that  menftruum,  brings  over  little  of  the  virtue 
of  the  herb,  nearly  all  its  pungency  and  warmth 
remaining  concenttated  in  the  extraft,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  amounts  to  about  one  fourth  of  the 
dried  leaves.  A fimple  and  a fpirituous  diftilled 
water,  drawn  in  the  fame  proportions  as  thofe 
of  fpearmint,  and  the  effential  oil,  are  kept  in 
the  fliops. 

MERCURIALIS. 


HERB-MERCURY  ; a plant  with  oblong, 
acuminated,  indented  leaves,  Handing  in  pairs  : 
in  their  bofoms  come  forth,  either  fpikes  of  im- 
perfeft  flowers,  fet  in  three-leaved  cups,  falling 
off  without  any  feeds  ; or  little  rou^h  balls,  join- 
ed two  together,  including  each  a Angle  feed. 


,1.  Mercurialis five  mas ^ iA  mer- 
curialis  Jficata  five  femina  diojcoridis  fsf  plinii  C.  B. 
Mercurialis  annua  Linn.  French  mercury : with 
fmooth  gloflTy  leaves,  and  branched  ftalks.  The 
flowering  plants,  called  female,  and  thofe  which 
produce  feeds,  called  male,  are  both  annual, 
and  grow  wild  together  in  fliady  uncultivated 
grounds. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  no  remarkable 
fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  : when  freed  by  exfic- 
cation  from  the  aqueous  moifture,  with  which 
they  abound,  their  prevailing  principle  appears 
to  be  of  the  mucilaginous  kind,  with  a fmall 
admixture  of  faline  matter.  They  are  ranked 
among  the  emollient  oleraceous  herbs,  and  faid 

to 
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to  gently  loofen  the  belly;  their  principal  ufe 
has  been  in  glyfters. 

2.  Cynocrambe.:  Mercurialis  montana  tefti- 
tulata  ^ Jpcata  C.  B.  Mercurialis  perenms 
Linn.  Dogs  mercury,  male  and  female ; with 
rou»h  leaves  and  unbranched  ftalks.  It  is 
perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges. 

This  fpecies  has  been  faid  by  fome  to  be 
fimilar  in  quality  to  the  foregoing,  and  to  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  palate  as  an  oleraceous 
herb ; it  has  lately  however  been  found  to  be 
poflefled  of  noxious  qualities,  adling  as  a v^u- 
lent  narcotic.  An>  inftance  is  related  in  N . 
203  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  of  its  ill 
effeas  on  a family,  who  eat  at  fupper  the  herb 
boiled  and  fried;  the  children,  who  were  molt 
afFefted  by  it,  vomited,  purged,  and  fell  fall 

•afleep:  two  flept  about  twenty-four  hours,  then 

vomited  and  purged  again,  and  recovered : the 
other  could  not  be  waked  for  four  days,  and 
then  opened  her  eyes  and  expired. 

MEUM. 

MEUM  ArUAMAmi  CUM.  Meum  foliis 

anethi  C.  B.  Mcu  & athamanta  ^ radix  urfina 
quibuJdaM.  jEthuJa  Meum  Linn.  Spignel, 
Bauldmony;  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
bulky  leaves  divided  into  {lender  fegments,  like 
thofe  of  fennel,  but  hnerj  producing  large, 
oblong,  ftriated  feeds,  flat  on  one  fide,_  and 
convex  on  the  other : the  root  is  long,  varioufly 
branched,  with  generally  a number  of  hairs  or 
filaments  at  top,  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
ftalks  of  former  years,  of  a brownilh  colour  on 
the  outfide,  pale  or  whitilh  within,  when  dried 
of  a fungous  texture.  It  is  perennial,  grows 

wild 
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wild  in  meadows  in  fome  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  root  of  fpignel,  recommended  as  a car- 
minative, ftomachic,  and  for  attenuating  vifcid 
humours,  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
nature  vyith  that  of  lovagej  differing,  in  its 
Imell  being  rather  more  agreeable,  fomewhat 
lilce  that  of  parfneps,  but  ftronger,  and  in  its 
^Ite  being  lefs  fweet  and  more  warm  or  acrid. 
The  difference  betwixt  the  two  roots  is  mofl: 
confiderable  in  the  extradfs  made  from  them  by 
water  j the  extradt  of  fpignel  root  being  un- 
pleafantly  bitterifh,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the 
fweetnefs  of  that  of  lovage  roots.  The  fpiri- 
tuous  extradf  of  fpignel,  more  aromatic  than 
that  of  the  lovage,  is  moderately  warm,  bitter- 
ifli,  and  pungent. 
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MILLEFOLIUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Mille- 
folium vulgare  alburn^  & millefolium  purpureum 

Myriophyllony  Chiliophyllon^ 
Militaris  herba,  Stratiotes^  Carpentaridy  Lumbus 
veneris y ^ Super cilium  veneris.  Achillaa  Mille- 
folium Linn.  Milfoil  or  Yarrow:  a plant 
with  rough  ftiff-  leaves,  divided  into  fmall  feg- 
ments,  fet  in  pairs  along  a middle  rib  like 
feathers : the  little  flowers  ftand  thick  together 
in  form  of  an  umbel  on  the  top  of  the  ftiff  ftalk, 
and  confift  each  of  feveral  whitifh  or  pale  pur- 
plifh  petala  fet  round  a kind  of  loofe  diflc  of  the 
farne  colour,  followed  by  fmall  crooked  feeds. 
It  IS  perennial,  grows  plentifully  by  the  Tides  of 
fields  and  on  Tandy  commons,  and  is  found  in 
flower  greateft  part  of  the  Tummer. 
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The  leaves  and  flowers  of  milfoil  are  greatly 
recommended  by  fome  of  the  German  phyfl- 
cians  (a ) as  mild  corroborants,  vulneraries, 
and  antifpafmodics,  in  diarrhoeas,  hemorrhagies, 
hypochondriacal  and  other  diforders.  They 
promife,  by  their  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  of 
no  inconfiderable  aftivity.  They  have  an  agree- 
able though  weak  aromatic  fmell,  and  a bitter- 
ifh,  roughifh,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte.  . The 
leaves  are  chiefly  direfted  for  medicinal  ufe,  as 
having  the  greatefl"  bitterifhnefs  and  aufterity : 
the  flowers  have  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  fubtile 
fmell,  arc  remarkably  acrid,  and  promife  to  be 
of  moft  efficacy,  if  the  plant  has  really  any 
fuch  efficacy  as  an  anodyne  or  antifpafmodic. 
Dr.  Grew  obferves,  that  the  young  roots  have 
a glowing  warm  tafte,  approaching  to  that  of 
contrayerva,  and  thinks  they  might  in  fome 
'meafure  fupply  its  place ; but  adds,  that  they 
lofe  much  of  their  virtue  in  being  dried 
from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed  that  their 
aftive  matter  is  of  another  kind. 

The  virtue  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  ex- 
trafted  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua : 
the  aftringency  moft  perfectly  by  the  former, 
their  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  both  of  them  equally  by  a mixture  of 
the  two.  The  flowers,  diftilled  with  water, 
yield  a penetrating  eflential  oil,  polTeffing  the 
flavour  of  the  milfoil  in  perfedtion,  though  ra- 
ther lefs  agreeable  than  the  flowers  themfelves, 
in  confiftence  fomewhat  thick  and  tenacious,  in 
colour  remarkably  variable,  fometimes  of  a 


f a)  Stahl,  Dijfert.  de  therapeia  pajjionis  hypochondriacs. 
fioffiman,  De  prajlantia  remed.  domej}.  § i8. 

(bj  Idea  of  philof.  hijl.  of  plant!)  § 29.  Of  dinjerjities 
of  tajies,  chap.  V.  § 2. 
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greenifli  yellow,  fometimes  of  a deep  green, 
Ibmetlmes  of  a bluifli  green,  and  fometimes  of 
a fine  blue  : thefe  differences  feem  to  depend  in 
great  meafiire  on  the  foil  in  which  the  plant  is 
produced  j the  flowers  gathered  from  moift  rich 
grounds  yielding  generally  a blue  oil  j whereas 
thofe,  which  are  colledted  from  dry  commons, 
afford  only,  fo  far  as  I have  obferved,  a green 
one  with  a greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  yellow  : 
the  decoftion  remaining  after  the  reparation  of 
this  volatile  principle,  leaves,  on  being  infpif- 
fated,  * a dark  brownifh  mafs,  ungratefully 
auftere,  bitterifli,  and  fomewhat  faline.  On  in- 
fpiffating  the  yellowifh  tindlure  made  in  re6lified 
fpirit,  fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  mil- 
foil exhales  or  dilfils  with  the  menftruum  : the 
remaining  deep  yellow  extrad  is  more  agreeable 
in  fmell  than  the  flowers  themfelves,  of  a mode- 
rately warm  penetrating  tafle,  fomewhat  like 
that  of  camphor,  but  much  milder,  accompa- 
nied with  a flight  bitterifhnefs  and  fubaftrin- 
gency.  > 

MILLEPEDE. 

MILLEPEDE  Pharm.  Land.  & Edinh.  Cen- 
tipedes fs?  onijci  quibujdam.  Onijcus  Afellus 
Linn.  Millepedes,  Wood-lice:  an  oblong 
infect,  with  fourteen  feet,  and  its  body  com- 
pofed  of  fourteen  rings,  rolling  itfelf  up  into  a 
round  ball  on  being  touched  found  in  cellars, 
and  under  (tones  and  logs  of  wood  in  cold  moift 
places  ; rarely  met  with  in  the  warmer  climates. 
Two  forts  are  commonly  ufed  indifcriminately ; 
one  large,  of  a dufky  bluifh-black  or  livid  co- 
lour ; the  other  fmaller,  flatter,  thinner,  of  a 
pale  brownifh  grey,  and  differing  alfo  from  the 
former  in  the  lafl;  divifion  of  the  body  being  not 

annular. 
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annular,  but  pointed,  and  in  the  tail  being  fork- 
ed. The  firft  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  the  true  offi- 
cinal fort,  though  fome  have  preferred  the  fe- 
cond  : but  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  mate- 
rial difference  between  them  in  quality. 

Millepedes  have  a faint  difagreeable  fmell,and 
a fome  what  brackiffi,  fweetifh,  unpleafant  tafte. 

They  are  celebrated  as  refolvents,  aperients,  and 
diuretics ; in  jaundices,  afthmas,  fcrophulous 
and  other  diforders  ; but  that  their  virtues  are 
fo  great  as  they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be, 
may  be  juftly  queftioned,  at  leaft  when  given  in 
the  cuftomary  dofes.  I have  known  two  hundred 
taken  every  day  for  fome  time  together,  with- 
out producing  any  remarkable  effeft ; in  large 
dofes,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  their  aflivity 
may  be  confiderable  ; as  they  are  faid  to  have 
fometimes  produced  an  univerfal  heat  and  thirft 
with  a pain  in  the  region  of  the  pubes  J,  and 
fometimes  a fcalding  of  urine 

Thefe  infefts  may  be  commodioufly  fwallow- 
ed  entire,  as  they  fpontaneoufly  contra6t  them- 
felves,  on  being  touched,  in  the  form  of  a pill.  In 
the  fhops  they  are  commonly  reduced  into  aMillepedae 
powder ; for  which  purpofe  they  are  prepared, 
by  inclofing  them  in  a thin  canvas  cloth,  and 
fufpendingthem  over  hot  fpirit  of  wine  in  a clofe 
veffel,  till  they  are  killed  by  the  fteam  and  ren- 
dered friable.  Of  the  extraftion  of  their  adlive 
matter  by  menftrua,  no  direft  experiments  have 
been  made : it  is  rather  by  expreffion,  than  on 
the  principle  of  extraction  or  diffolution,  that 

(a)  Frid.  HofFman,  De  mat.  med.  regti.  animal,  cap.  i8. 

Opera  omnia,  fuppl.  ii.  par.  m.  p.  157. 

(b)  Fuller,  PharmacDpceia  extemporanea,  fub  Exprejf. 
milleped.  fmp. 
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their  virtues  are  commonly  endeavoured  to  be; 
obtained  in  a liquid  form ; though  fome  liquors 
are  generally  added  previoufly  to  the  expreflion, 
partly  to  improve  their  virtue  for  particular  in- 
tentions, partly  to  preferve  the  animal  juice 
from  corruption,  and  partly  to  render  it  more 
Vinum  miUe- completely  feparable.  The  college  of  Edin- 
l^atum  . direds  two  ounces  of  live  millepedes  to 

be  nightly  bruifed,  and  digefted  for  a night  in 
'a  pint  ofrhenilh  wine,  after  which  the  liquor  is 
to  be  prelTed  out  through  a ftrainer. 

MO  LBAVICJ. 

MOLDAVICA  Jen  MeliJJa  turcica : an  MeliJJa 
americana  trifolia  odore  gravi  'Tourn.  inji.  ? Cam- 
phorojma  Morifon.  hiji.  ox.  ? Dracocephalum  ca- 
narienje  Linn.  T urkey  or  rather  Canary  balm, 
commonly  called  Balm-of-gilead:  a plant  with 
fquare  ftalks,  and  acuminated  leaves,  (lightly 
and  obtufely  indented,  fet  generally  three  on 
one  pedicle : of  each  three,  the  end  one  is 
largeft,  and  the  other  two  are  nipt  at  the  bottom 
on  the  upper  fide,  or  do  not  reach  fo  far  down 
their  middle  ribs  on  that  fide  as  on  the  other : 

' the  pedicles  (land  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  with 
fimilar  fets  of  fmaller  leaves  in  their  bofoms. 
On  the  tops  come  forth  thick  fpikes,  or  heads, 
of  pretty  large,  reddifh,  labiated  flowers  j where- 
of both  the  upper  and  lower  lip  are  cut  into  two 
parts,  and  the  cup  into  five.  It  is  perennial,  a 
native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  and  fcarcely  bears 
the  winters  of  our  climate  without  (belter. 

p 

This  or  fome  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the 
Turkey  balm,  of  which  there  are  feveral,  is 
greatly  commended  by  Hoffman,  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  nervous 
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fyftem : in-  this  country,  it  has  not  yet  been, 

though  it  ieems  to  have  a good  claim  to  be, 

received  among  the  medicinal  plants : infufions 

of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea,  and  are  very  grateful. 

The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  have  a fragrant 

fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  balm,  but 

far  ftronger,  and  approaching  to  that  of  the'  fine 

balfam  from  which  the  plant  received  its  name. 

Their  tafte  is  likewife  agreeable,^  but  fo  covered 

with  the  aromatic  flavour,  that  its  particular 

Ipecies  is  not  eafily  determined : when  the  herb 

is  infufed  in  water,  and  the  aromatic  part  difli- 

pated  by  infpiflfating  the  filtered  infufion,  the 

remaining  extraft  impreflTes  on  the  palate  a 

moderately  ftrong,  though  only  momentary, 

pungency  and  bitternefs.  In  diftillation  with  Ol.  fyrias 

water,  it  yields  a fragrant  eflential  oil.  Germanh  qui- 

bufdam. 
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MOSCHUS  Pharm.  Lond.  ff?  Edinb.  Musk: 
an  odoriferous,  grumous  fubftance : found  in  a 
little  bag,  fituated  near  the  umbilical  region  of  ‘ 
an  oriental  quadruped,  which  is  faid  by  feme 
to  bear  the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  goat,  by 
others  to  the  flag  kind.  The  beft  mufk  is 
brought  from  Tonquin  in  China,  an  inferiour 
fort  from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a ftill  worfe 
from  Rulfia. 

Fine  mulk  comes  over  in  round  thin  bladders, 
generally  about  the  fize  of  pigeons  eggs,  covered 
with  fliort  brown  hairs,  well  filled,  and  without 
any  aperture  or  any  appearance  of  their  having 
been  opened.  The  mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with  a 
kind  of  undluofity ; of  a dark  reddifh  brown  or 
rufly  blackifli  colour ; in  fmall  round  grains, 
with  very  few  hard  black  clots  perfeftly  free 
from  any  fandy  or  other  vifible  foreign  matter. 

VoL.  II.  I Chewed, 
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Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a knife  on  paper,  if 
looks  bright,  yellowifh,  fmooth  and  free  from 
grittinels.  Laid  on  a red-hot  iron,  it  catches 
flame,  and  burns  almofl:  intirely  away,  leaving 
only  an  exceeding  fmall  quantity  of  light  greyilh 
alhes ; if  any  earthy  fubftances  have  been  mixed 
with  the  muflc,  the  quantity  of  the  refiduum 
will  difcover  them. 

This  concrete  has  a bitterilh  fubacrid  tafl:e ; 
and  a fragrant  fmell,  agreeable  at  a diftance, 
but  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable  when  fmek 
near  to,  unlefs  weakened  by  a large  admixture 
of  other  fubftances.  A fmall  quantity,  mace- 
rated for  a few  days  in  redtified  fpirit  of  wine, 
imparts  a deep  colour,  and  a ftrong  impreg- 
nation to  the  fpirit : this  tinfture,  of  itfelf,  dif- 
covers  but  little  fmell,  the  fpirit  covering  or 
fupprefling  the  fmell ; but  on  dilution  it  mani- 
fefts  the  full  fragrance  of  the  mulk,  a drop  or 
two  communicating  to  a quart  of  wine  or  watery 
liquors,  a rich  mufky  fcent.  The  quantity  of 
liquor  which  may  thus  be  flavoured  by  a certain 
known  proportion  of  muik,  appears  to  be  the 
beft  criterion  of  the  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs  of 
this  commodity  5 a commodity,  which  is  not 
only  faid  to  vary  in  goodnefs  according  to  the 
leafon  of  its  being  taken  from  the  animal 
but  which  is  oftentimes  fo  artfully  fophifticated, 
that  the  abufes  cannot  be  difcovered  by  any 
external  charadters,  or  by  any  other  known 
means  than  the  degree  of  its  fpecific  fmell  and 
tafte,  which  the  above  experiment  affords  the 
moft  commodious  method  of  meafuring.  The 
reftified  fpirit  takes  up  completely  the  aftive 
matter  of  the  mufk  j watery  liquors  extra6t  it 

(a)  Strahlenberg,  De/cript,  Rvjf.  Siler.  is>c.  p.  340. 
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only  in  part.  The  fliops  endeavour  tb  procure 
an  union  of  its  virtues  with  water  by  the  inter- 
vention of  fugar  and  gum  arabic : forty  grains 
of  mu(k  and  a dram  of  line  fugar  are  rubbed 
together,  and  then  a dram  of  powdered  gum  Miftura  mof- 
arabic  is  added  j to  this  are  poured  by  degrees 
fix  ounces  by  meafure  of  rofe  water.  But  the 
moft  elegant  of  all  the  liquid  preparations  of  this 
drug,  is  the  tinfture  in  re<51:ified  fpirit,  which 
may  be  occafionally  diluted  with  any  watery 
liquors,  like  the  other  fpirituous  tinftures.  This 
is  direfled  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  in  Tindl.mofch. 
the  proportion  of  two  drams  of  mulk  to  a pound 
of  fpirit.  By  diftillation,  water  becomes  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  the  fcent  of  the  mufk,  and 
feems  to  elevate  all  its  odoriferous  matter; 
while  redlified  fpirit,  on  the  contrary,  brings 
over  little  or  nothing  of  it. 

Muflc,  a medicine  of  great  efteem  in  the  eaft- 
ern  countries,  has  lately  come  into  general  ufe 
among  us  allb,  in  fome  nervous  diforders : 
though  liable,  by  its  ftrong  impreffion  on  the , 
organs  of  fmell,  to  offend  and  diforder  hyfterical 
perfons  and  conftitutions  of  great  fenfibility, 
yet,  when  taken  internally,  it  is  found  to  abate 
fymptoms  of  that  kind  which  its  fmell  produces, 
and  to  be  one  of  the  principal  medicines  of  the 
antifpafmodic  clafs.  Dr.  Wall  relates,  that  two 
perfons  labouring  under  a fubfultus  tendinum, 
extreme  anxiety,  and  want  of  fleep,  occafioned 
by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  were  perfedlly  relieved 
by  two  dofes  of  mufk;^of  fixteen  grains  each  : 
that  convulfive  hiccups,  attended  with  the  word 
fymptoms,  were  removed  by  a dofe  or  two  of 
ten  grains  : but  in  fome  cafes,  where  this  me- 
dicine could  not,  on  account  of  ftrong  convul- 
fions,  be  adminiftered  by  the  mouth,  it  proved 
of  fervice  when  injedted  as  a glyfter ; that  he 

I 2 never 
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never  met  with  any  perfon,  how  averfe  fo  ever 
to  perfumes,  but  could  take  it  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus  without  inconvenience  : that  under  the 
quantity  of  fix  grains,  he  never  found  much  ef- 
fedt  from  it,  but  that  when  given  to  ten  grains 
and  upwards,  it  produces  a mild  diaphorefis, 
without  heating  or  giving  any  uneafinefs,  but  on 
the  contrary,  abating  pain  and  raifing  the 
fpirits ; and  that  after  the  fweat  has  begun,  a 
refrelhing  deep  generally  fucceedsf^^J.  This 
medicine  is  now  received  in  general  pradtice,  in 
different  convulfive  diforders ; and  its  dofe  has 
been  increafed,  with  advantage,  to  a fcruple, 
and  half  a dram,  every  four  or  fix  hours.  It 
has  been  tried  alfo  in  fome  maniacal  cafes ; in 
which  it  feemed  to  procure  a temporary  relief. 

M O X A. 

MOXA  five  lanugo  artemtfia  japonic^e  Pharm. 
PariJ.  Moxa:  a foft  lanuginous  fubftance, 
prepared  in  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of  a 
fpecies  of  mugwort,  by  beating  them,  when 
thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  them  betwixt 
the  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres  are  left.  A 
like  fubftance  is  faid,  in  the  German  epheme- 
rides,  to  have  been  obtained,  by  treating  the 
leaves  of  our  common  mugwort  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the  eaflern  countries, 
for  preventing  and  curing  many  diforders,  by 
being  burnt  on  the  fkin ; a little  cone  of  moxa, 
laid  on  the  part  previoufly  moiflened,  and  fet 
on  fire  at  top,  burns  down  with  a temperate 
glowing  heat,  and  produces  a dark  coloured 


(a)  .Philo/oph,  TrdnfaM.  No.  474. 
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fpot,  the  exulceration  of  which  is  promoted  by 
applying  a little  garlic,  and  the  ulcer  either 
healed  up  when  the  efchar  feparates,  or  kept 
running  for  a length  of  time,  as  different  cir- 
cumftances  may  require.  A fungous  fubftance, 
found  in  fifTures  of  old  birch  trees,  is  faid  to 
be  in  common  ufe  among  the  Laplanders  for 
the  fame  purpofes (a)',  and  fome  have  ufed 
cotton,  impregnated  with  a folution  of  nitre, 
and  afterwards  dried,  which  anfwers  the  end 
as  efFeftually  as  the  moxa  of  the  Japonefe('<5 ). 
It  is  obvious,  that  all  thefe  applications  are  no 
other  than  means  of  producing  an  exulceration 
of  the  fkin,  and  its  confequence  a drain  of 
humours. 


MYROBALANI. 

MYROBALANI  Pharm.  Parif.  Myro- 
B ALANS : dried  fruits,  of  the  plum  kind,  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Five  forts,  produced  by  ' 
different  trees,  have  been  diflinguifhed  in  the 
fhops. 

I.  Myrobalani  belliric^  : Myrobalani- ro- 
tunda belliricay  arabibus  belleregiy  ^c.  C.  B, 
Belliric  myrobalans : of  a yellowifh  grey  colour, 
and  an  irregularly  roundifli  or  oblong  figure, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick. 

a.  Myrobalani  citrine:  Myrobalani  tere- 
tes  citrini  bilem  ■purgantes  C.  B.  Yellow  myro- 
balans : fomewhat  longer  than  the  preceding ; 
wdth  generally  five  large  longitudinal  ridges, 

(a)  Linnxus.  Flora  lapponica,  p,  264, 

(bj  Hagendom,  Cynojbatohgia,  p.  74. 
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and  as  many  fmaller  between  them  j fomewhat 
pointed  at  both  ends. 

3.  Myrobalani  chebul^:  Myrohalani  max- 

mi  anguloft  fituitam  furgantes,  arabibus  queboliay 
&c.  C.  B.  Chebule  myrobalans : refembling 
the  yellow  in  figure  and  ridges,  but  larger,  of 
a darker  colour  inclining  to  brown  or  blackifh, 
and  with  a thicker  pulp.  ' 

4.  Myrobalani  emblic^,  arabibus  embelgiy 
£5?f.  C.  B.  Myrobalani  emblica  in  Jegmentis 
nucleum  habentes  angidoja  J.  B.  Emblic  myro- 
balans.; of  a dark  blackifli  grey  colour,  round- 
ifh,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  with  fix  hexagonal 
faces  opening  from  one  another ; the  fruit  of 
the  Phyllanthus  Emblica  of  Linnaeus. 

5.  Myrobalani  indic.®  : Myrobalani  nigra 
obiangulares  C.  B.  Myrobalani  indica  nigra  fine 
nucleis  J.  B.  Indian  or  black  myrobalans;  of 
a deep  black  colour,  oblong,  octangular,  dif- 
fering from  all  the  others,  in  having  no  ftone, 
or  only  the  rudiments  of  one;  from  whence 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  gathered  before 
maturity. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  an  unpleafant, 
bitterifli,  very  auftere  tafte ; and  ftrike  an  inky  _ 
blacknefs  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol. 
They  are  faid  to  have  a gently  purgative,  as 
well  as  an  aftringent  and  corroborating  virtue ; 
and  are  directed  to  be  given,  in  fubllance  from 
half  a dram  to  four  drams,  and  in  infufion  or 
flight  decoCtion  from  four  to  twelve  drams.  It 
is  faid  alfo,  that  the  fruit  in  fubftance  aCts  barely 
as  a ftyptic,  without  exerting  its  purgative 
quality ; that  this  laft  is  difeovered  only  in  the 

infufions 
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mfufions  (a J,  and  that  by  boiling  it  is  difl?pated 
or  deftroyedf^;.  A difFerence  of  this  kind, 
between  the  fruit  and  its  infufions,  might  be 
eafily  conceived,  if  the  aftringency  of  the  myro- 
balans  was  not  extrafted  by  watery  liquors,  but 
the  contrary  of  this  was  found  on  trial  to  be 
true;  the  infufions,  decoftions,  and  the  decoc- 
tions infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extratt, 
being  ftrongly  ftyptic.  In  this  country,  they 
have  long  been  entire  ftrangers  to  pra6lice,  and 
are  now  difcarded,  by  the  colleges  both  of 
London  and  of  Edinburgh,  from  their  catalogue 
of  officinals. 

MTRRHA. 

MYRRHA  Pbarm.  Land,  fsf  Edinb.  Myrrh  : 
a gummy-refinous  concrete  juice,  of  an  oriental 
tree,  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account. 

* Mr.  Bruce  informs  us  that  it  grows  fpontane- 
oufly  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Arabia  felix,  and  in 
that  part  of  Abyffinia  which  the  Greeks  named 
Troglody tria  j and  that  the  Abyflinian  , myrrh, 
which  is  the  lead  plentiful,  is  the  bed.  The 
bed  kind  is  that  which  flows  from  deep  incifions 
of  the  larger  branches,  hardening  upon  the  tree. 

It  continues  to  didil  every  year  from  the  fame 
wound ; but  the  myrrh  is  of  an  inferiour  quality 
after  the  fird,  being  mixed  with  foreign  im- 
purities, and  the  decayed  juices  of  the  tree. 

The  word  is  that  which  comes  from  near  the 
root,  or  the  old  trunks  ('0.  It  comes  over  in 
glebes  or  drops,  of  various  colours  and  magni- 
tudes: the  bed  fort  is  fomewhat  tranfparent. 


(a)  GeofFroy,  Trail,  de  materia  medica,  tom.  ii.  p.  33^* 
(b ) Benancius,  Declaratio  fraudum  Id  errorum  apud  phat» 
tjtacopceos f e mufeo  Bartholini f p.  68. 

(c)  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixv.  p.  408. 
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friable,  in  fome  degree  undluous  to  the  touch, 
of  an  uniform  brownifh  or  reddifh  yellow  colour, 
often  ftreaked  internally  with  whitifh  femi- 
circular  or  irregular  veins  j of  a moderately 
ftrong,  not  difagreeable  fmell ; and  a lightly 
pungent,  very  bitter  tafte,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  not  fliflicient  to  prevent 
its  being  naufeous  to  the  palate. 

There  are  fometimes  found  among  it  hard 
Alining  pieces,  of  a pale  yellowifli  colour,  re- 
fembling  gum-arabic,  of  no  tafle  or  fmell: 
fometimes  mafles  of  bdellium,  darker  coloured, 
more  opake,  internally  fofter  than  the  myrrh, 
and  differing  from  it  both  in  fmell  and  taAe: 
fometimes  an  unftuous  gummy-refin,  of  a 
moderately  Arong  fomewhat  ungrateful  fmell, 
and  a bitterifh  very  durable  taAe,  obvioufly 
different  both  from  thofe  of  bdellium  and 
myrrh:  fometimes  likewife,  as  Cartheufer  ob- 
ferves,  hard  compadl  dark  coloured  tears,  lefs 
uikAuous  than  myrrh,  of  an  offenfive  fmell,  . and 
a moA  ungrateful  bitternefs,  fo  as,  when  kept 
for  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  to  provoke  reach- 
ing, though  fo  refinous,  that  little  of  them  is 
dilfolved  by  the  faliva.  Great  care  is  therefore 
requifite  in  the  choice  of  this  drug. 

This  bitter  aromatic  gummy-refin  is  a warm 
corroborant,  deobAruent,  and  antifeptic.  It  is 
given  from  a few  grains  to  a fcruple  and  up- 
wards, in  uterine  obArudlions,  cachexies,  putrid 
fevers,  &c.  and  often  employed  alfo  as  an 
external  antifeptic  and  vulnerary.  *In  dofes  of 
half  a dram.  Dr.  Cullen  remarks  that  it  heated 
the  Aomach,  produced  fweat,  and  agreed  with 
the  balfams  in  affeding  the  urinary  paffages. 
It  has  lately  come  more  into  ufe  as  a tonic  in 
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heftical  cafes,  and  is  faid  to  prove  lefs  heating 
than  moft  other  medicines  of  that  clafs. 

Myrrh  diffolves  almoft  totally  in  boiling 
water,  but  as  the  liquor  cools,  a portion  of  ^ 
refinous  matter  fubfides.  The  {trained  folution 
is  of  a dark  yellowifli  colour,  fomewhat  turbid, 
fmells  and  taftes  ftrongly  of  the  myrrh,  and 
retains  both  its  tafte,  and  a confiderable  fhare 
of  its  fcent,  on  being  infpiffated  with  a gentle 
heat  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extradt.  By  dif- 
tillation  with  a boiling  heat,  the  whole  of  its 
flavour  arifes,  partly  impregnating  the  diftilled 
water,  partly  collefted  and  concentrated  in  the 
form  of  an  eifential  oil ; which  is  in  fmell  ex- 
tremely fragrant,  and  rather  more  agreeable 
than  the  myrrh  in  fubftance,  in  tafte  remark- 
ably mild,  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  the  aque- 
ous fluid,  whereas  the  oils  of  moft,  perhaps 
of  all,  of  the  other  gummy-refins  fwim : the 
quantity  of  oil,  according  to  Hoffman’s  experi- 
ments, is  about  two  drams  from  fixteen  ounces, 
and  when  the  myrrh  is  of  a very  good  kind, 
near  three  drams. 

Reftified  fpirit  diffolves  lefs  of  this  concrete 
than  water,  but  extrafts  more  perfe6Uy  that 
part  in  which  its  bitternefs,  flavour,  and  vir- 
tues, refide : the  refinous  matter,  which  water 
leaves  undiffolved,  is  very  bitter ; but  the 
gummy  matter,  which  fpirit  leaves  undiffolved, 
is  infipid,  the  fpirituous  folution  containing  all 
the  aftive  parts  of  the  myrrh.  Tinftures  ofTina.myrrh. 
myrrh,  made  by  digefting  three  ounces  of  the  f Ph.  Ed. 
concrete  in  two  pounds  and  a half  of  reftified  f t ph.  Land. 
or  a pint  and  a half  of  proof  J fpirit,  with  half 
a pint  of  reftified,  are  kept  in  the  fhops,  and 
given  fometimes  internally  from  fifteen  drops 
to  a tea-fpoonful,  but  oftener  ufed  among  us 
externally  for  cleanfing  ulcers  and  promoting 
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the  exfoliation  of  carious  bones : both  tinftures 
are  of  a reddifh  yellow  colour.  In  diftillation, 
re6Hfied  fpirit  brings  over  little  or  nothing  of 
the  flavour  of  the  myrrh  : the  extrafV,  obtained 
by  infpiflfating  the  tin6lure,  is  a fragrant,  bitter, 
very  tenacious  refin,  amounting  to  one  third 
or  more  of  the  weight  of  the  myrrh  employed. 

MTRrUS. 

MTRTUS  communis  italic  a C.  B.  Myr- 
ttis  communis  Linn.  Myrtle  : an  ever- 

green flirub ; with  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at 
both  ends ; in  the  bofoms  of  which  fpring  fo- 
litary  white  pentapetalous  flowers,  followed  by 
black  oblong  umbilicated  berries  full  of  white 
crooked  feeds.  It  is  a native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  fhops  have 
been  ufually  fupplied  with  the  berries,  called 
myrtillii  which  rarely  come  to  perfedlion  in  our 
climate  j nor  does  the  fhrub  bear  our  fevere 
winters  without  flielter. 

The  berries  of  the  myrtle,  recommended  in 
alvine  and  uterine  fluxes  and  other  diforders 
from  relaxation  and  debility,  appear  to  be 
among  the  milder  reftringents  or  corroborants : 
they  have  a roughilh  not  unpleafant  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  fweetilhnefs  and 
aromatic  flavour.  The  leaves  'have  likewife  a 
manifeft  aftringency,  and  yield,  when  rubbed, 
a pretty  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  agreeable  to 
molt  people. 

MTRTUS  BRABANTICA. 

MTRTHUS  BRABANTJCA  Pharm.  Pari/. 
Rhus  myrtifolia  helgica  C.  B.  Gakj  frutex 

' odoratus 
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edoraius  Jeftentrionalium,  eUagnus  Cordo,  cha- 
Zlgnu7Dodon,o  J.  B.  Mynca  Gale  Unn 
GaulI  Sweet  willow,  Dutch  myrtle:  a 
fmall  (hrub,  much  branched  ; with  oblong, 
fmooch,  whitiOi  green  leaves, 
or  converging  at  each  endi  among  arife 

pedicles  bearing  flowery  tufts,  an  P 
pedicles  bearing  fcaly  cones  which  include  the 
feeds,  one  little  feed  being  lodged  m each 
fcale.  It  grows  wild  in  wafte  watery  -places 
in  feveral  parts  of  England ; in  the  ifle  of  E y 

it  is  faid  to  be  very  plentiful.  _ ^ a ^°Tfl''and 
May  or  June,  ripens  its  feeds  in  Auguft,  and 

lofes  its  leaves  in  winter. 

The  leaves,  flowers,  and  feeds  of  this  plant, 
have  a ftrong  fragrant  fmell,  and  a bitter  tafte. 
They  are  faid  to  be  ufed  among  the  common 
people,  for  deftroying  moths,  and  cutaneous 
infedls,  being  accounted  an  enetriy  to  inletts 
of  every  kind ; internally,  m intufions,  as  a 
ftomachic  and  vermifuge  j and,  as  a 
to  hops,  for  preferving  malt  liquors,  which  they 
render  more  inebriating,  and  of  confequence 
lefs  falubrious  (a ) : it  is  faid  that  this  quality 
is  deftroyed  by  boiling  (b). 

NAP  US. 

NAVEW : a plant  of  the  turnep  kind,  with 
oblong  roots  growing  flenderer  from  the  top  to 
the  extremity.  Two  forts  of  it,  ranked  among 
the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  are  luppolecl 
by  Linnaeus  to  be  only  varieties,  and  are  there- 
fore joined  into  one  fpecies,  under  the  name 


(a)  Ray,  Eipria  plant  arum  ^ p-  I7°7' 

(b ) Linnaei,  Aman,  Academic,  iii.  96. 
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of  hrajfica  ( napus)  radice  caulejcente  fufiformi. 
They  are  both  biennial.  ^ 

I.  Napus,  dulcis  officinarum.  Napus  fativa 
C.  B.  Garden  or  fweet  navew,  or  French 
turnep:  cultivated  for  the  culinary  ufe  of  its 
roots,  which  are  warmer  and  more  grateful  than 
thofe  of  the  common  turnep,  and  are  faid  to 
afford  likewife,  in  their  decoftions,  a liquor 
iDeneficial  in  diforders  of  the  breaft.  The  feeds, 
in  figure  roundifh  and  in  colour  reddilb,  are  the 
part  principally  direfled  for  medicinal  purpofes; 
they  have  a moderately  pungent  tafte,  fomewhat 
approaching  to  that  of  muflard  feed,  of  the 
virtues  of  which  they  appear  to  partake : with 
milliard  feed  they  agree  alfo  in  their  pharma- 
ceutic properties,  their  pungent  matter  being 
taken  up  completely  by  water,  and  only  par- 
tially by  reftified  fpirit,  and  being  diffipated  in 
the  infpiffation  of  the  watery  infufion,  only  an 
unpleafant  bitteiiflinefs  remaining  in  the  extradl. 
As  the  navew  feeds,  nearly  fimilar  in  kind  to 
thofe  of  muflard,  are  apparently  much  ihferiour 
in  degree,  the  college  of  Edinburgh  has  dif- 
carded  them,  and  that  of  London  retains  them 
only  as  an  ingredient  in  theriaca. 

2.  Bunias  PhaTm.  Pavy,  Napus  JilveJlTis 
C.  B.  Wild  navew,  or  rape : growing  on  dry 
banks  and  among  corn : with  leaves  fomewhat 
different  from  thofe  of  the  preceding,  being 
moie  like  thofe  of  cabbages  than  of  turneps; 
the  root  fmaller,  and  of  a flronger  unpleafant 
taflej  and  .the  feeds  alfb  rather  more  pungent, 
on  which  account  they  are  preferred  by  the 
faculty  of  Paris.  The  feeds  of  both  kinds  yield 
upon  expreflion  a large  quantity  of  oil : the  oil 
called  rape-oil  is  extrafted  from  the  feeds  of  the 

wild 
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wild  fort,  which  is  cultivated  in  abundance,  for 
that  ufe,  in  fome  parts  of  England  j the  cake, 
remaining  after  the  expreflion  of  the  oil,  retains, 
like  that  of  muftard,  the  acrimony  of  the  feeds. 

NARDUS  CELTICA. 

NARDUS  CEUnCA  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Spica 
Celtic  a ^ Jaliunca  quibujdam.  Valeriana  celtica 
‘Tourn.  ^ Linn.  Celtic  nard  ; a fmall  fpecies 
of  valerian,  with  uncut,  oblong,  obtufe,  fome- 
what  oval  leaves.  It  is  a native  of  the  Alps, 
from  whence  the  (hops  have  been  generally 
fupplied  with  the  dried  roots,  confifting  of  a 
number  of  blackilli  fibres,  with  the  lower  parts 
of  the  ftalks  adhering  j which  laft  are  covered 
with  thin  yellow  fcales,  the  remains  of  the 
withered  leaves. 

This  root  has  been  recommended  as  a fto- 
machic,  carminative,  and  diuretic;  at  prefent, 
it  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of,  in  this 
country,  than  as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  ' 
theriaca,  though  its  fenfible  qualities  promife 
fome  confiderable  medicinal  powers.  ^ It  has  a 
moderately  ftrong  fmell,  of  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely retentive  j,  and  a warm  bitterifli 
fubacrid  tafte,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of 
common  wild  valerian : an  extra6l  made  from 
it  by  re6lified  fpirit  has  a ftrong  penetrating 
tafte,  and  retains  in  good  meafure  the  particular 
flavour,  as  well  as  the  bitternefs  and  pungency 
of  the  root. 

(a ) Linnaeus  obferves  that  this  plant,  in  a dry  herbal, 
has  retained  its  fragrance  above  a century.  Ameenitat. 

Academic,  mol.  iii.  7 1 . 
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NJRDUS  INDICJ. 

NARDUS  INDICA  qua  /pica,  /pica  nardi, 
(A /pica  indica  officinarum  C.  B.  Indian  nard, 
or  SPIKENARD : the  bufhy  top  of  the  root,  or 
the  remains  of  the  withered  ftalks  and  ribs  of 
the  leaves,  of  an  Indian  grafly-leaved  plant 
of  which  we  have  no  particular  defeription.  The 
nard,  as  brought  to  uS,  is  a congeries  of  fmall 
tough  reddifh  brown  fibres  j cohering  clofe  to- 
gether, but  not  interwoven,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bunch  or  fpike  about  the  fize  of  a finger  : fome- 
times  two  or  three  bunches  iffue  from  one  head, 
and  fometimes  bits  of  leaves  and  ftalks  in  fub- 
ftance  are  found  among  them. 

The  Indian  nard,  now  kept  in  the  fhops 
chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate  and 
theriaca,  was  formerly  employed  in  the  fame 
intentions  as  the  Celtic,  and  is  faid  to  be  uled 
among  the  orientals  as  a fpice.  It  is  moderately 
warm  and  pungent,  accompanied  with  a flavour 
not  difagreeable. 

ISlASrURTIUM  A^ATICUM. 

NASrURnUM  A^AriCUM  Pham. 
Land,  Cf  Edinb.  Naflurtium  aquaticum  fupimm 
C.  B.  Sifymbrium  aquaticum  Tourn.  Crejfto  qui- 
bujdam.  Sifymbrium  Naflurtium  aquaticum  Limi. 
Water  cresses:  a juicy  plant,  with  brownifh, 
oblong,  obtufe  leaves,  fet  nearly  in  pairs,  with- 
out pedicles,  on  a middle  rib,  which  is  termi- 
nated by  an  odd  one  larger  and  longer-pointed 
than  the  reft:  the  ftalks  are  hollow,  pretty 
thick,  channelled,  and  crooked : on  the  tops 
grow  tufts  of  fmall  tetrapetalous  white  flowers, 

followed 
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followed  by  oblong  pods,  which  burfting  throw 
out  a number  of  roundifli  feeds.  It  grows  in 
rivulets  and  the  clearer  (landing  waters,  and 
flowers  in  June:  the  leaves  remain  green  all 
the  winter,  but  are  in  greateft  perfedlion  in  the 
fprlng. 

The  leaves  of  the  water  creflTes  have  a mo- 
derately pungent  tafte ; and,  when  rubbed  be- 
twixt the  fingers,  emit  a quick  penetrating 
fmell,  like  that  of  muftard  feed,  but  much 
•weaker.  Their  pungent  matter  is  taken  up 
both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and 
accompanies  the  aqueous  juice  which  ilTues 
copioofly  upon  exprelTion : it  is  very  volatile, 
fo  as  to  arife,  in  great  part,  in  diftillation  with 
redtified  fpirit  as  well  as  with  water,  and  almoft 
totally  to  exhale  in  drying  the  leaves,  or  in- 
fpiflfating  by  the  gentleft  heat,  to  the  confiftence 
of  an  extradl,  either  the  exprefled  juice,  or  the 
watery,  or  fpirituous  tindlures : both  the  in- 
fpiffated  juice  and  the  watery  extradl  difcover  to 
the  tafte  a faline  impregnation,  and  in  keeping  ' 
throw  up  cryftalline  efflorefcences  to  the  furface. 
On  diftilling  with  water  confiderable  quantities 
of  the  herb,  a fmall  proportion  of  a fubtile,  vo-  . 
latile,  very  pungent  elTential  oil  is  obtained.^ 

This  herb  is  one  of  the  milder  acrid,  aperient, 
antifcorbutics  j of  the  fame  general  virtues  with 
the  cochlearia,  but  confiderably  lefs  pungent, 
and  in  great  meafure  free  from  the  peculiar  fla- 
vour which  accompanies  that  plant.  Hoffman 
has  a great  opinion  of  it,  and  recommends  it  as 
of  Angular  efficacy  for  ftrengthening  the  vifcera, 
opening  obftrudtions  of  the  glands,  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions,  and  purifying  the  blood  and 
humours : for  thefe  purpofeS}  the  herb  may  be 
ufed  as  a dietetic  article,  or  the  expreffed  juice 

taken 
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taken  in  doles  of  froni  one  to  four  ounces  twice 
or  thrice  a day. 

NASTURTIUM  HQRTENSE. 

NASTURTIUM  HORTENSE  vulgatum 
C.  B.  Lepidium  Jativum  Linn.  Garden  cres- 
ses: a low  plant,  with  varioufly  cut  winged 
leaves,  bearing  on  the  top  of  the  round  ftalk 
and  branches  tufts  of  tetrapetalous  white  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  roundifh  capfules,  flatted 
on  one  fide,  full  of  reddifh  round  feeds.  It  is  ' 
annual,  and  raifed  in  gardens. 

The  garden  crefs  is  an  ufeful  dietetic  herb  in 
fcorbutic  habits,  vifeidities  of  the  juices,  ob- 
ftrudlions  of  the  vifeera,  and  for  promoting  di- 
geftion  j nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  water 
crefs,  but  fomewhat  milder.  The  feeds  are 
confiderably  more  pungent  than  the  leaves,  and 
agree  in  their  general  qualities  with  thofe  of 
muflard. 

NATR 0 N 

NATRON,  Anatron,  Soude  blanche,  Pharm. 
PariJ.  Nitrurn  antiquorum.  Aphronitrum.  Bau~ 
rach.  Natron,  or  Mineral  fixt  alkaline 
SALT : This  fait  is  contained  in  great  abundance 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  bafis 
of  the  neutral  fait  fo  plentifully  extradled  from 
them  for  alimentary  ufes.  It  is  likewife  difeo- 
verable  in  fundry  mineral  fprings,  even  of  thofe 
which  do  not  participate  of  fea  fait.  The  cele- 
brated Seltzer  waters,  in  the  archbifhoprick  of 
Treves,  appear  to  be  no  other  than  a dilute  fo- 
lution  of  this  fait  mixed  with  a little  earthy  mat- 
ter : twelve  ounces  of  the  water,  according  to 
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Hoffman’s  analyfis,  yield  a fcruple  of  the  pure 
alkali.  In  fome  of  the  eaftern  countries  it  is 
found  in  confiderable  quantities  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  fometimes  pure,  but  more  com- 
monly blended  with  various  heterogeneous  mat- 
ters, from  which  it  is  extracted  by  means  of 
water.  I have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Heberden 
with  a fample  of  this  fait  in  a very  pure  Hate, 
which  was  taken  up  on  the  Pic  of  Teneriffe, 
and  with  which  fome  parts  of  that  mountain  are 
covered.  An  account  of  this  fait,  as  found  foffil 
in  a cryftalline  ftate,  in  the  country  of  Tripoli, 
is  contained  in  the  Phil.  PranJ.  vol.  Ixi.  part  ii. 

The  alkali  called  foda.,  or  barillay  prepared  by 
incinerating  the  maritime  plant  kali  or  glafs- 
wort,  contains  a fait  of  the  fame  kind.  * This  Barilla  Ph. 
is  received  into  the  London  catalogue  of  fimples, 
and  a purified  fait  is  ordered  to  be  prepared 
from  It,  by  repeated  folution  m water,  colature, 
and  cryftallization. 

The  mineral  alkali  agrees  in  its  general  qua- 
lities with  the  common  lixivial  falts  of  vege- 
tables. The  differences  which  have  been  ob-  ' ' 
ferved  are,  that  it  is  milder  and  lefs  acrid  in 
tafte : that  it  melts  eafier  in  the  fire,  and  re- 
quires more  water  for  its  folution : that  when 
diffolved  in  water  it  concretes,  on  evaporation, 
into  cryftalline  maffes  : that  when  expofed  to  a 
moift  air,  though  it  grows  fomewhat  moift  on 
the  furface,  it  does  not  run  into  a liquid  form : 
that  in  a dry  air,  the  cryftals  lofe  the  water  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  cryftalline  form,  and  fall  by 
degrees  into  a white  powder:  that  the  neutral 
fait,  refulting  from  its  coalition  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  Jal  glmberiy  is  very  eafily  diffoluble  in 
water  and  fufible  in  the  fire : that  with  the  ni- 
trous acid  it  forms  cubical  cryftals,  nitrum  cubi- 
tum-y  with  the  marine,  perfed  fea  Mt;  with 
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tartar,  a fait  which  eafily  cryftallizes,  Jal  rupeU 
lenje.  Made  cauftic  by  lime,  it  proves  greatly 
inferiour  to  the  vegetable  alkali  in  diflblving  the 
urinary  calculus  (a). 

This  fait  appears  to  poffefs  the  fame  general 
virtues  with  the  vegetable  alkalies ; but  as  it 
does  not  liquefy  in  the  air,  it  is  better  adapted 
for  an  ingredient  in  powders ; and  as  it  is  lefs 
acrimonious,  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  ftimulate  the  firft  paffages ; fome'of  the 
chemifts  have  taken  great  pains,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  common  alkalies,  to  preferve  in 
them  a part  of  the  oil  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  re- 
duce them  to  fuch  a degree  of  mildnefs,  as  this 
alkali,  with  much  greater  uniformity  and  cer- 
tainty, poflefles  in  its  pure  ftate. 

NEPErJ. 

MENTHA  CAT  ARIA  vulgaris ^ iA  major 
C.  B.  Cataria  Herba  felts  quibujdam.  Nepeta 
Cataria  Linn.  Nep,  or  Catmint,  fo  called 
from  its  being  often  deftroyed  by  cats  : a hoary 
plant;  with  fquare  ftalks;  heart-lhaped,  acu- 
minated, ferrated  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  long 
pedicles ; and  whitifh  labiated  flowers  Handing 
in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches : the  upper 
' lip  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  two,  the  lower 
into  three  feftions.  It  is  fometimes  found  wild 
in  hedges  and  on  dry  banks,  and  flowers  in 
June. 

The  leaves  of  catmint  have  a moderately  pun- 
, gent  aromatic  tafte,  and  a ftrong.fmell,  not  ill  re- 
fembling  that  of  a mixture  of  fpearmint  and  pen- 
nyroyal ; of  the  virtues  of  which  herbs,  in  weak- 


(a)  Med.  Tran/,  i.  1 24. 
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nefles  of  the  ftomach,  and  more  particularly  in 
uterine  diforders,  they  appear  alfo  to  participate. 

Their  aftive  matter  is  extrafted  both  by  water 
and  redtified  fpirit,  moft  perfedtly  by  tlie  latter : 
the  watery  tindtures  are  of  a greenilh  yellow  or 
brownifh  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a deep  green. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  they  yield  a yellowifli 
efiential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  catmint, 
but  rather  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf : 
the  remaining  decodlion  is  ungratefully  bitterifh 
and  fubaftringent.  Redlified  fpirit  elevates  like- 
wife  a part  of  the  fmell  and  aromatic  warmth, 
but  leaves  the  greateft  lhare  behind  concentrated 
in  the  extradt,  which  proves  more  grateful  than 
the  leaves  in  fubftance,  having  more  of  the 
mint  and  lefs  of  the  pennyroyal  flavour. 

NEPHRIT^ICUM  LIGNUM.  ' 

-LIGNUM  pregrinum  aquam  caruleam  red^ 
dens  C.  B.  Nephritic  wood  : an  American 
wood,  brought  to  us  in  large  compadt  ponder- 
ous pieces,  without  knots : the  outer  part  is  of 
a whitifli  or  pale  yellowifli  colour,  the  medulr 
lary  fubftance  of  a dark  brownifli  or  reddifli. 

It  is  the  produdl  of  the  Guilandina  Moringa  of 
Linnaeus.  This  wood,  macerated  in  water  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  imparts  a deep  tinc- 
ture, appearing,  when  placed  betwixt  the  eye 
and  the  light,  of  a golden  colour,  in  other  fitu- 
ations  of  a fine  blue : a property  in  which  it 
agrees  with  the  bark  of  the  afli  tree,  and  differs 
from  all  other  known  woods.  Pieces  of  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  wood,  are  often  mixed  with  it, 
which  give  only  a yellow  tindlure  to  water. 

Nephritic  wood  has  a (lightly  bitterifh  fome- 
what  pungent  tafte  j and  in  rafping  or  feraping' 
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emits  a faint  fmell  of  the  aromatic  kind.  Tlic 
blue  watery  tinfture  has  neither  fmell  nor  tafte  : 
but  a ftrong  infufion,  which  appears  not  blue, 
butjof  a dark  brownilh  colour,  is  manifeftly  bit- 
ter, and  fmells  pretty  agreeably ; infpillated,  it 
leaves  a blackifli  brown  extraft,  in  which  the 
bitternefs  is  more  confiderable,  and  accompanied 
with  a flight  aftringency.  A faturated  tinfture 
made  in  reftified  fpirit,  is  of  a blackifh  red  co- 
lour; the  extract,  obtained  by  infpiffating  it,  is 
a tenacious  refin,  larger  in  quantity  and  weaker 
in  tafte  than  the  watery  extradt.  According  to 
Cartheufer,  the  fpirituous  extradt  amounts  to 
about  one  fifth,  the  watery  only  to  one  twelfth 
the  weight  of  the  wood.  Both  menftrua  feem 
to  extradl  the  whole  of  the  adlive  matter ; for  if 
the  wood  remaining  after  the  adlion  of  the  one, 
be  digefted  or  boiled  in  the  other,  and  the  li- 
quors infpifTated,  the  extradts  thus  obtained 
have  neither  fmell  nor  tafte. 

This  wood  ftands  greatly  recommended  in 
difficulties  of  urine,  nephritic  complaints,  and 
all  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paflages ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
it  does  not,  like  the  warmer  diuretics,  heat  or 
offend  the  parts:  the  blue  aqueous  tindlure  is 
diredted  to  be  ufed  as  common  drink,  and  frefli 
water  to  be  poured  on  the  remaining  wood  fo 
long  as  it  communicates  any  blunefs.  For  my 
own  part,  I have  never  known  its  being  given 
medicinally,  nor  is  it  received  in  pradtice : 
Geoffroy  fays  he  has  feen  fome  inftances  of  its 
being  ufed  without  fuccefs  j and  indeed,  whatever 
may  be  the  virtues  of  ftrong  infufions  or  extradls 
of  the  wood,  the  exceedingly  dilute  blue  tinc- 
ture cannot  be  expedted  to  have  much  efficacy. 
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TOBACCO : a plant  with  alternate  leaves, 
and  monopetalous  tubulous  flowers  divided 
into  five  fedions : the  flower  is  followed  by  an 
oval  capfule,  which  opening  longitudinally, 
flieds  numerous  fmall  feeds. 

I.  Nicotian  A Pharm.  Lond.  Nicotiana  ma- 
jor latifolia  C.  B.  Nicotiana  'Tabacum  Linn. 
Tobacco  : with  large,  fliarp-pointed,  pale 
green,  foft  leaves,  about  two  feet  in  length, 
joined  immediately  to  the  llalk  without  pedi- 
cles. It  was  brought  into  Europe  by  M. 
Nicot,  from  the  ifland  Tobago  in  America, 
about  the  year  1560,  and  is  now  cultivated  for 
medicinal  ufe  in  our  gardens.  It  is  perennial, 
as  is  faid,  in  America ; and  annual  with  us. 

The  leaves  of  tobacco  have  a ftrong  difagree- 
able  fmell,  and  a very  acrid  burning  tafte.  They' 
give  out  their  acrid  matter  both  to  water  and 
fpirit,  moft  perfectly  to  the  latter ; the  aqueous 
infufions  are  of  a yellow  or  brown  colour,  the 
fpirituous  of  a deep  green.  They  yield  nothing 
confiderable  in  diftillation  with  either  men- 
ftruum : neverthelefs  their  acrimony  is  greatly 
abated  in  the  infpilTation  of  the  tinftures,  the 
watery  extradl  being  lefs  pungent  than  the  leaves 
themfelves,  and  the  fpirituous  not  much  more 
fo.  The  feveral  forts  of  tobacco  brought  from 
abroad,  are  ftronger  in  tafte  than  that  of  our 
own  growth,  and  the  extracts  made  from  them 
much  more  fiery,  but  in  lefs  quantity. 

Tobacco  taken  internally,  even  in  a fmall 
dofe,  or  decoftions  of  it  ufed  as  a glyfter,  prove 
virulently  cathartic  and  emetic,  occafioning  ex- 
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treme  anxiety,  vertigoes,  ftupors  and  difordcrs 
of  die  fenfes : fome  have  neverthelefs  ventured 
upon  it  both  as  an  evacuant,  and  in  minuter 
quantities  as  an  aperient  and  alterant,  in  epilep- 
fies  and  other  obftinate  chronical  diforders  ; a 
praflice  which,  though  in  fome  cafes  it  may 
have  been  fuccefsful,  appears  much  too  hazard- 
ous to  be  followed,  particularly  in  the  more  ir- 
ritable, hot,  dry,  bilious  conftitutions.  By  long 
boiling  in  water,  its  deleterious  power  is  abated, 
and  at  length  deftroyed : an  extradt  made  by 
long  co6lion  is  recommended  by  Stahl  and  other 
German  phyficians,  as  the  moft  efFeftual  and 
fafe  aperient,  detergent,  expectorant,  diuretic, 
&c.  but  the  medicine  mull  neceflarily  be  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  in  ftrength,  and  has  never 
come  into  ufe  among  us. 

*In  the  year  1785,  Dr.  Fowler  publifhed 
“ Medical  Reports  of  the  EfFeCts  of  Tobacco 
principally  with  regard  to  its  diuretic  Quality  in 
the  Cure  of  Dropfies  and  Dyfuries.”  In  thefe 
he  reprefents  it  as  a fafe  and  effectual  remedy, 
properly  adminiftered,  proving  a pretty  certain 
diuretic,  and  generally  an  anodyne.  Its  opera- 
tion is  commonly  attended  with  vertigo  s and 
frequently  with  naufea.  It  often  aCls,  in  a full 
dofc,  as  a laxative.  The  mode  of  exhibition 
which  he  generally  ufed,  was  a watery  infufion 
of  an  ounce  to  a pint,  given  by  drops,  from  fix 
to  a hundred,  twice  a day. 

The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  received  by  the  anus, 
is  faid  to  be  of  Angular  efficacy  in  obftinate  con- 
ftipations  of  the  belly.  Hoffman  obferves,  that 
horfes  have  often  been  relieved  by  this  remedy, 
but  in  human  fubjeCts  it  has  been  rarely  tried ; 
and  fays  he  has  known  fome  of  the  common 
people,  who  laboured  under  excruciating  pains  of 
the  inteftines,  freed  in  an  inftant  from  all  pain 
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by  fwallowlng  the  fmoke.  * Both  the  decoaion 
and  the  ftnoke  have  not  unfrequently  been  m- 
ieded  in  cafes  of  incarcerated  herniae,  and  often 
with  fuccefs.  The  fmoke  thus  applied  is  re- 
commended as  one  of  the  principal  means  for 
the  revival  of  perfons  apparently  dead  “Oin 
drowning  or  other  fudden  caufes ; but  fome  lul- 
pea  the  narcotic  powers  of  tobacco,  as  unfa- 
vourable in  thefe  cafes. 

Tobacco  is  fometimes  employed  externally 
in  unguents  and  lotions,  for  cleanfing  foul  ul- 
cers, deftroying  cutaneous  infeas,  and  other 
like  purpofes  t it  appears  to  be  deftruaive  to 
almoft  all  kinds  of  infeas,  to  thofe  produced 
on  vegetables  as  well  as  on  animals.  Beaten 
into  a malh  with  vinegar  or  brandy,  it  has 
fometimes  proved  a lerviceable  application  foi 
hard  tumours  of  the  hypochondresf^_^.  Some 
caution  however  is  requifite  even  in  thefe  exter- 
nal ufes  of  tobacco,  particularly  in  folutions  of 
continuity  : there  are  inftances  of  its  being  thus 
tranfmitted  into  the  blood,  fo  as  to  produce, 
virulent  efFeas.  Of  the  common  ufes  of  the 
leaves  brought  from  America,  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  both  the  advantages  and  incon- 
veniences are  too  well  known  to  require  being 
mentioned  here. 

2.  Nicotiana  minor  C.  B.  Priapeia  qui- 
bufclaiu  nicotiana  minor  J.  B.  T^obacco  anglicum 
Park.  Hyojcyamus  luteus  Ger.  Nicotiana  rujlica 
Linn.  Englilh  tobacco ; with  fhort,  fomewhat 
oval  leaves,  fet  on  pedicles.  It  is  annual,  origi- 
nally a native  of  America,  .but  now  propagates 
itfelf  plentifully  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 


(a)  Edinburgh  medical  ej^ap I ^ol.  ii.  art.  5. 
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The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  faid  by  fome  to 
be  of  the  fame  quality  with  thofe  of  henbane ; 
by  others,  to  be  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  but 
weaker,  which,  in  point  of  tafte,  they  mani- 
feftly  are.  They  have  been  fometimes  fubfti- 
tuted,  in  our  markets,  to  the  true  tobacco; 
from  which  they  are  readily  diftinguifhable  by 
their  fmallnefs,  their  oval  lhape,  and  their 
being  furnillied  with  pedicles. 

NirRUM. 

NI'T’RUjM  RhciYYit,  Lond.  fs?  Edinb.  Nitre, 
or  Saltpetre:  a neutral  fait,  formed  by  the 
coalition  of  the  common  vegetable  fixt  alkaline 
fait  with  a peculiar  acid : of  a fharp  penetrating 
cooling  tafte : foluble  in  eight  times  its  weight 
of  very  cold  water,  in  lefs  than  thrice  its  weight 
of  water  temperately  warm,  and,  as  is  faid,  in 
one  third  its  weight  of  boiling  water:  concreting 
from  its  faturated  follitions,  on  evaporation  of 
a part  of  the  fluid  or  a gradual  diminution  of 
the  heat  that  kept  it  diflTolved,  into  colourlefs 
tranfparent  cryftals,  which  in  figure  are  hexago- 
nal prifms  terminated  by  pyramids  of  the  fame 
number  of  fides : melting  thin  as  water  in  a 
moderate  heat : when  heated  to  ignition,  defla- 
grating, on  the  conta6t  of  any  inflammable  fub- 
ftance,  with  a bright  flame  and  a confiderable 
hilfing  noife ; and  leaving,  after  the  detonation, 
Nitrum  its  fixed  alkaline  fait,  the  acid  being  deftroyed 
fixum,  in  the  Qf  accenfion. 

The  origin  of  nitre,  or  rather  of  the  acid 
which  makes  the  charadieriftic  part  of  nitre,  is 
unknown.  Thus  much  only  is  known  with 
certainty,  that  common  waters,  both  atmo- 
fpherical  and  fubterraneous,  often  contain  a little 
of  this  acid  in  combination  with  eartliy  or  other 
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bodies,  fo  as  to  yield,  by  cryftallization,  on 
fupplying  the  vegetable  fixt  alkali,  a perfe6t 
nitre  : and  that  when  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  mixed  with  porous  abforbent  earths, 
have  lain  expofed  to  the  air  till  they  are  tho- 
roughly rotted,  they  are  found  in  like  manner  to 
contain  a fmall  portion  of  nitre  or  of  nitrous 
acid,  fo  as  to  give  out  a little,  nitre  to  water, 
either  without  addition,  or  on  being  fupplied 
with  the  proper  alkaline  bafis.  On  this  foun-  1 

dation,  fome  nitre  is  prepared  in  different  parts 
of  Europe : but  the  greatefl  quantities  are  the 
produce  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ■,  the  means  by 
which  it  is  there  fo  plentifully  obtained,  or 
whether  it  is  a natural  or  artificial  produ6tion, 
have  not  yet,  fo  far  as  I can  learn,  been  re- 
vealed. 

Nitre,  as  brought  into  the  fliops,  has  gene- 
rally a greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  fea  fait ; 
from  which  it  is  purified,  by  diffolving  it  in 
boiling  water,  and,  after  duly  evaporating  the  Nitrum  pun- 
filtered  folution,  fetting  it  in  a cold  place  to 
cryftallize.  The  more  impure  brown  nitre  re-  ' 
quires  repeated  diffolution  and  cryftallization  : 
to  promote  the  purification,  it  is  commonly 
diflblved  in  lime-water,  or  the  folution  fuffered 
to  percolate  through  quicklime  or  a mixture  of 
quicklime  and  wood  afhes.  It  is  obfervable 
that  nitrous  fblutions  differ  from  thofe  of  moft 
other  falts  in  contrafting  no  pellicle  in  evapora-' 
tion  ; if  a folution  of  rough  nitre,  containing  fea 
fait,  be  boiled  down  till  a pellicle  appears,  or 
till  a part  of  the  fait  begins  to  concrete  and  fall 
to  the  bottom,  all  that  thus  feparates  is  faid  to 
be  fea  fait,  boiling  water  keeping  far  lefs  of  this 
fait  diflblved  than  it  does  of  nitre ; but  if  the 
liquor  be  now  poured  off,  though  it  fliould  ftill 
retain  a quantity  of  the  fea  fait,  only  the  nitre 
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will  cryftallize  in  cooling,  fea  fait  continuing 
diflblved  in  nearly  as  little  water  when  cold,  as 
was  fufficient  to  keep  it  diflblved  when  boiling. 

This  fait  is  one  of  the  principal  medicines  of 
the  antiphlogiftic  clafs  ■,  of  general  ufe  in  difor- 
ders  accompanied  with  inflammatory  fymptoms 
whether  chronical  or  acute,  and  as  a corre6lor 
of  the  inflammation  or  irritation  produced  by 
ftimulating  drugs.  Hoffman  thinks  it  has  an 
advantage  above  the  refrigerants  of  the  acid 
kind,  in  not  being  liable  to  coagulate  the  animal 
juices  ; folutions  of  it  mingling  with  or  diffolving 
recent  thick  blood,'  and  in  fome  degree  preferv- 
ing  it  from  coagulation  as  well  as  corruption  j 
at  the  fame  time  changing  its  colour,  when 
dark  or  blackifh,  to  a crimfon,  an  effed  which  it 
produces  alfo,  in  a lefs  degree,  upon  the  flefliy 
parts  of  dead  animals  It  retards  likewile 
the  coagulation  of  milk,  butfeems,  from  Stahl’s 
account,  to  increafe  the  confiflence  of  thin 
ferous  humours ; for  he  obferves,  that  when 
ufed  in  gargarifms  for  inflammations  of  the  fau- 
ces in  acute  fevers,  it  thickens  the  falival  fluid 
into  a mucus,  which  keeps  the  parts  moifl;  for  a 
confiderable  time,  whereas,  when  nitre  is 
not  added,  a drynefs  of  the  mouth  prefently 
eniues(i?J. 

This  medicine  generally  promotes  urine,  and 
often  gives  relief  in  flranguries  and  heat  of  urine 
whether  Ample  or  proceeding  from  a venereal 

faj  Hoffman,  De faliutn  mediorum  virtute,  § i6.  Demedi- 
• carjuntis  feleSlioribus,  § 13.  De  prtejlantijji7na  nitri  ’virtute, 
§5. — We  cannot,  however,  conclude  much,  from  thefe 
kinds  of  experiments,  in  regard  to  the  medical  powers  of 
nitre,  or  its  effefts  on  the  animal  fluids,  whilfl:  under  the 
laws  of  the  vital  ceconomy. 

(b)  De  ufu  nitri  medico,  Menfts  martins,  Opufc.  p.  569. 
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taint.  It  fonnetimes  loofens  the  belly,  particu- 
larly in  hot  difpofitions : in  cold  phlegmatic 
temperaments  it  rarely  has  this  effeft,  though 
given  in  very  large  dofes : the  diarrhoeas  of 
acute  difeafes,  and  fluxes  in  other  circumftances 
from  an  acrimony  of  the  bile  or  inflammation 
of  the  inteftines,  have  been  frequently  reftrained 
by  it.  In  high  fevers,  it  often  promotes  a dia- 
phorefis  or  fweat  j in  malignant  fevers,  where 
the  pulfe  is  low  and  the  ftrength  greatly  de- 
preflTed,  it  impedes  that  falutary  excretion  and 
the  eruption  of  the  exanthemata ; in  confequence 
of  its  general  power  of  diminilhing  inflammation 
and  heat.  It  feems  to  be  prejudicial  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  lungs,  though  fome(^ a)  have  ven- 
tured to  prefcribe  it  in  haemoptyfes. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  nitre,  among  us,  is  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  a fcruple;  though  in 
many  cafes  it  may  be  given  with  great  fafety, 
and  to  better  advantage,  in  larger  quantities.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  nitre  lofes,  in  being  melted, 
half  k;s  weight  of  watery  moifture,  and  recovers  ' 
this  weight  again  on  being  diflblved  and  cryftal- 
lized('^Jj  from  whence  it  would  follow,  that 
one  part  of  melted  nitre  is  equivalent  to  two  of 
the  cryftals  ; but  there  was  probably  fome  mif-  * 
take  in  this  experiment,  for  I have  repeated 
it  with  different  parcels  of  nitre,  and  never  found 
the  lofs  to  be  fo  much  as  one  twentieth  of  its 
weight. 

f a J Riverius,  Cent.  I.  obf.  83.  Stahl,  ubi  fupra,  Obferv. 
chym.  phyf.  med.  curio/,  p.  464.  Tralles,  Virimn  terreis 
afcriptorum  examn,  p.  246.  Dickfon,  Land.  med.  obf.  iv. 

106.  This  laft  writer  ventures  to  aflert,  that  he  can  depend 
upon  an  eleftuary  of  conferve  of  rofes  and  nitre  in  the  cure 
of  an  hjemoptoe  almoft  equally  with  bark  in  an  intermittent, 

(b)  GeofFroy,  Memoires  de  Vacad.  des  fcienc,  de  Paris,  pour  • 

I'ann,  I717. 
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Trochifci  e 
nitro  Ph„ 
Land. 


Sal  prunellae. 

Cryftallus 

mineralis. 


Sal  poly- 
chreft.  Ph. 
Ed. 


Nitre  may  be  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form 
of  troches.  The  London  college  diredt  one 
part  of  the  purified  fait  to  be  ground  with  three 
parts  of  fine  fugar,  and  one  and  a half  of  gum 
tragacanth  in  powder,  and  the  mixture  made 
up  with  water.  In  this  and  all  * other  folid 
forms  it  is  accompanied,  however,  with  one 
inconvenience ; being  liable,  efpecially  when  the 
dole  is  confiderable,  to  occafion  a pain  or  un- 
eafinefs  at  the  fiomach,  which  can  be  prevented 
only  by  plentiful  dilution.  A liquid  form  is 
therefore,  in  general,  the  moft  eligible,  and 
may  be  eafily  rendered  grateful  by  a proper  ad- 
dition of  fugar. 

The  chemifts  have  thought  to  improve  the 
virtue  of  nitre,  by  deflagration  with  a fmall  por- 
tion of  fulphur : they  melt  the  nitre,  in  a cruci- 
ble, and  gradually  fprinkle  on  it  one  twenty- 
fourth  its  weight  of  flowers  of  fulphur  : when 
the  deflagration  is  over,  they  pour  out  the  melt- 
ed fait  into  clean,  dry,  warm  brafs  moulds,  fo 
as  to  form  it  into  little  cakes.  In  this  procefs, 
a part  of  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the,  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  fulphur,  detonating  to- 
gether, are  both  deftroyed ; while  that  part  of 
the  alkali  of  the  nitre,  which  is  thus  forfaken  by 
its  acid,  unites  with  the  acid  of  the  fulphur, 
which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  vitriol,  into  a 
new  neutral  fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tartar ; 
and  the  preparation  is  found  to  be  no  other  than 
a mixture  of  unchanged  nitre  with  a fmall  por- 
tion of  this  vitriolated  fait.  If  the  nitre  and  ful- 
phur be  taken  in  equal  quantities,  the  mixture 
injedted  by  a little  at  a time  into  a red-hot  cru- 
cible, and  kept  in  till  all  detonation  ceafes, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitre  will  thus  be  chang- 
ed j and  the  remaining  fait,  purified  by  folution 
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in  water,  proves  almofl;  wholly  the  fame  with 
vitriolated  tartar. 

The  fame  fait  is  produced  by  pouring  gra- 
dually on  nitre  the  pure  acid  of  vitriol  or  ful- 
phur : this  acid,  uniting  with  the  alkali,  difen- 
gages  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  which  begins  to  ex- 
hale, immediately  on  mixture,  in  yellow  or  red 
fumes,  and  may  be  colle6l;ed  by  diftillation  in  a 
glafs  retort  with  a moderate  fire.  Two  parts  of  Addum  ni- 
nitre  to  one  of  vitriolic  acid,  is  a proper  proporti- 
on  for  difengaging  all  the  acid  of  the  nitre  the giaubedp”. 
remaining  fait  is  nearly  a pure  vitriolated  tartar,  ej. 

If  three  parts  of  nitre  be  ufed  to  one  of  the  Addum  m- 
vitriolic  acid,  a part  of  the  nitre  remains  un-  ^ * 
changed : on  dilTolving  the  whole  refiduum  in  hot 
water,  and  fetting  the  filtered  folution  to  cry- 
ftallize,  the  vitriolated  fait  Ihoots  firrt,  greateft 
part  of  the  nitre  continuing  dilfolved. 

The  nitrous  fpirit  is  obtained  alfo  by  diftilla- 
tion in  a ftrong  fire  with  vitriol  in  fubftance ; 
the  vitriol  parting,  when  ftrongly  heated,  with 
its  own  acid,  which  then  arts  upon  the  nitre  and 
extricates  its  acid  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  • 
the  pure  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed.  The  fpirit  thus 
diftilled,  called  aqua  fortis,  is  more  phlegmatic 
than  the  preceding,  in  proportion  as  the  vitriol 
employed  contains  more  phlegm  than  the  oil  of 
vitriol ; it  is  likewife  liable  to  an  admixture  of 
the  vitriolic  acid,  more  or  lefs  of  which  is  gene- 
rally forced  over.  The  proportion  ufually  di- 
refted  is  three  parts  of  nitre,  three  of  green 
vitriol  uncalcined,  and  one  and  a half  of  the 
fame  vitriol  calcined.  The  ingredients  are  well  Aqua  fortis. 
mixed  together,  the  diftillation  performed  in  an 
earthen  retort  or  an  iron  pot  fitted  with  an 
earthen  head  and  a receiver,  and  continued  fo 
long  as  any  red  vapours  arife.  *The  colleges 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  now  difearded 
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this  kind  of  preparation,  and  direft  a weaker 
nitrous  acid  to  be  made  by  mixing  equal  parts 
of  the  ftrong  acid  and  pure  water. 

The  nitrous  fpirit,  ufually  diftilled  from 
rough  nitre,  contains  often  an  admixture  of  the 
marine  acid  as  well  as  of  the  vitriolic.  The 
firft  is  difcovered,  and  feparated,  by  dropping 
in  a little  folution  of  filver,  the  latter  by  a Solu- 
tion of  chalk  or  any  other  .calcareous  earth, 
made  in  the  pure  nitrous  acid  j the  filver  ab- 
forbing  the  marine  acid,  and  the  chalk  the 
vitriolic,  and  forming  with  thofe  acids,  refpec- 
tively,  indifibluble  concretes,  which  immedi- 
ately render  the  liquor  milky,  and  on  Handing 
fettle  to  the  bottom.  The  folutions  are  to  be 
cautioufly  and  flowly  dropt  in,  fo  long  only  as 
they  continue  to  produce  a milkinefs : in  cafe 
of  an  excefs  in  their  quantity,  if  the  fpirit  is 
required  perfectly  pure,  it  is  to  be  reftified  by 
recliftillation. 

By  the  property  on  which  the  above  method 
of  purification  depends,  the  nitrous  Ipirit  may 
be  readily  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  two  mi- 
neral acids.  By  the  red  or  yellowifli  red  colour 
of  its  fumes  ; by  its  forming  with  one  fourth  its 
weight  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  with  fea  fait  or  its 
acid,  a menftruum  that  perfe6Uy  dilTolves  gold; 
by  its  deflagrating  on  the  contaft  of  any  inflam- 
mable matter,  when  heated  to  ignition,  what- 
ever other  body  it  be  previoufly  combined  with ; 
it  may  with  certainty  be  diftinguifhed  both  from 
thofe  and  from  every  other  known  fpecies  of 
acid. 

This  acid  has  been  fometimes  given  as  a diu- 
retic, from  two  or  three  to  fifty  drops,  diluted 
largely  with  water  j but  its  principal  ufe  is  in 
combination  with  other  bodies. 
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Combined  with  vegetable  fixt  alkalies,  it  re- 
produces common  nitre.  With  the  mineral  Nitmm  cu- 
fixt  alkali,  or  Joda,  it  compofes  a fpecies 
nitre  in  fome  refpe6ls  different  from  the  com- 
mon, cryftallizing  not  into  a prifmatic  but  a 
cubical  figure ; with  volatile  alkalies,  a fubtile 
pungent  fait  remarkable  for  its  folubility  in  fpirit  Nitrum  flam- 
of  vf\nt\*(a)  of  thefe  two  compounds,  *^he 
medicinal  qualities  are  little  known,  though  they  mokacale. 
fhould  feem  to  be  well  deferving  of  inquiry. 

Nitrum  flammans,  volatile,  ammonia- 
CALE.  This  fait  diffolves  readily  in  water,  and  becomes 
pappy  or  fluid  in  a moift  air  : by  flow  evaporation  in  gen- 
tle warmth  it  flioots  into  large  cryftals,  much  refembling 
thofe  of  common  nitre.  It  diffolves  in  fix  times  its  weight 
or  lefs,  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine.  In  a heat  equal  to  that 
of  boiling  water,  it  melts  and  looks  like  oil,  without  fuffer- 
ing  any  lofs  of  its  fubftance  ; on  increafing  the  heat  a very 
litde  beyond  that  degree,  it  begins  to  exhale,  and  in  a little 
time  is  wholly  diflipated  : the  fumes,  caught  in  proper  vef- 
fels,  condenfe  not  into  a concrete  fait,  but  a fluid  fpirit ; in 
which,  however  perfeft  the  neutralization  was  at  firft,  the 
acid  appears  now  to  prevail.  The  fait  thrown  into  a red- 
hot  crucible,  without  addition  of  any  inflammable  matter, , 
emits  bright  flames,  without  detonation  or  noife  : the  flalhes 
continue  to  play  on  the  furface  till  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
fait  is  diflipated. 

This  fait  is  in  tafte  fimilar  to  common  nitre,  but  fome- 
what  {harper  or  more  penetrating.  Taken  in  dofes  of  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  grains,  it  fenfibly  promotes  urine ; and 
if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  perfpiration  or  fweat.  It  is 
recommended  by  Kurella,  preferably  to  the  other  neutral 
faline  medicines,  in  inflammatory  cafes,  in  exanthematous 
fevers,  and  as  an  attenuant  and  refolvent  in  obftrudlions  of 
the  vifcera.  He  gives  it  either  , in  powder,  mixed  with 
abforbents  neutralized  by  lemon  juice,  or  diffolved  in  well 
dulcified  fpirits  of  vitriol  or  nitre,  in  which  lafl;  form  he 
finds  it  in  fome  cafes  to  anfwer  befl: : from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  drops  of  the  fatura'ted  folution  are  given  for  a dofe  in 
any  agreeable  warm  liquor.  He  recommends  it  likewife 
externally  againft  inflammations,  eryfipelafes,  and  gouty 
pains,  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  either  by  itfelf,  or  with 
the  addition  of  camphor  and  opium.  M.  S.  of  Dr.  Lenuis. 

The 
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The  acid,  in  the  moft  concentrated  (late  in 
which  it  is  commonly  met  with,  faturates  about 
five  fixths  its  weight  of  vegetable  fixt  alkali  (a ), 

Solutions  of  calcareous  earths  in  this  acid  are 
in  tafte  Bitterifli  and  very  pungent.  They  are' 
difficultly  made  to  alTume  a cryftalline  appear- 
ance j and  when  evaporated  and  exficcated  by 
heat,  the  dry  fait  deliquiates  again  in  the  air. 
This  fait  has  not  hitherto  been  employed  medi- 
cinally, nor  is  it  as  yet  much  known.  It  is  a 
common  ingredient  in  waters,  which  when  its 
quantity  is  confiderable,  it  renders  hard  and  in- 
difpofed  to  putrefy,  apparently  impeding  putre- 
fadion  in  a much  greater  degree  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  fea  fait.  Alkaline  falts,  fixt  or  vo- 
latile, -added  to  the  folutions,  precipitate  the 
' earthy  bafis ; and  uniting  with  the  acid  in  its 
ftead,  compofe  therewith,  according  to  the  fpe- 
cies  of  alkali  employed,  the  common,  cubi- 
cal, or  ammoniacal  nitre  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The  nitrous  fpirit  diffblves  zinc,  iron,  cop- 
per, bifmuth,  lead,  mercury,  and  filvcr,  the 
moft  readily  of  all  the  acids  : tin  it  diflblvcs  im- 
perfedly ; regulus  of  antimony  it  only  corrodes : 
fee  the  refpedive  metals. 

The  concentrated  acid,  combined  with  a due 
proportion  of  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  lofes  its 
acidity  j the  coalition  of  the  two  producing  a new 
compound,  of  a gratefully  pungent  tafte  and 
colour,  and  which  is  given  from  a few  drops  to 
a tea-fpoonful  or  more  as  mildly  aperient,  diu- 
retic, antiphlogiftic,  in  fome  degree  anodyne 
and  antifpafmodic.  On  mixing  the  two  fpirits 
together,  a great  heat,  ebullition,  and  noxious 

('aj  Homherg,  Mmoires  V acad,  roy.  des  /dene,  de  Paris, 
four  I'ann.  1699, 
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red  vapours  arife:  this  conflidt  is  lefs  •violent 
when,  cautioufly  and  by  little  and  little,  the  acid 
Ipirit  is  added  to  the  vinous,  than  when  the  vi- 
nous is  added  to  the  acid.  It  is  prudent  alfo  i 

to  plape  the  bottle  containing  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  a veflel  of  cold  water.  One  part  of  the  ftrong  Spiritusaethe^ 
acjd  fpirit  is  commonly  taken  to  three  of  the 
fpiritof  wine:]:,  or  half  a pound  to  a quartf : ^cidum  nitii 
tjie  mixture,  after  (landing  for  fome  time  that  vinofum  vul- 
the  two  liquors  may  in  fome  degree  unite,  is  fet  go  fpiritus 
to  diftil  with  a gentle  fire,  by  which  the  union 
is  completed,  and  the  very  volatile  dulcified^ 
fpirit  feparated  from  the  more  fixt  acid  that  re- 
mains undulcified.  The  diftillation  has  been 
diredled  to  be  continued  fo  long  as  the  fpirit 
that  comes  over  raifes  no  effervefcence  with  fixt 
alkaline  falts ; it  may  be  regulated  more  com- 
roodioully  by  performing  the  procefs  in  a water 
bathj,  for  all  that  rifes  in  this  heat  will  be 
found  to  be  a pure  dulcified  fpirit. 

A fubtile  ethereal  fluid,  fimilar  in  its  general  Nitrousether. 
qualities  to  that  defcribed  under  the  head  of, 
vitriolic  acid,  is  obtainable  with  the  nitrous  in 
a more  compendious  manner.  If  equal  parts 
by  meafure  of  fpirit  of  nitre  and  fpirit  of  wine, 
of  moderate  ftrength,  be  mixed  together,  the 
bottle  clofely  ftopt,  and  fet  in  a cool  place,  a 
large  proportion  of  ether  rifes  to  the  furface  in 
a few  days : it  may  be  purified  from  the 
' adhering  acid,  by  (baking  it  with  water  in 
which  fome  fixe  alkaline  fait  has  been  dilfolved, 
and  then  drawing  off  the  ether  by  diftillation. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  this  fubtile  fluid  are 
not  as  yet  much  known. 
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NUMMULARIA. 

NUMMULARIA  Pbarm.  Part/.  Nummu- 
laria  major  lutea  C.  B.  Hirundinaria.  Centi- 
* morbia.  Lyfimachia  Nummularia  Linn.  Mo- 

ney-wort : a low  creeping  plant,  with  fquarc 
ftalks,  and  fmooth  little  roundifh  or  heart- 
fhaped  leaves  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints  upon 
fhort  pedicles:  in  their  bofoms  appear  yellow 
folitary  monopetalous  flowers,  each  divided 
into  five  oval  fegments,  and  followed  by  a 
fnnall  round  capfule  full  of  minute  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift  pafture  grounds, 
and  flowers  from  May  to  near  the  end  of 
fummer. 

This ‘herb  is  accounted  reftringent,  antif- 
corbutic,  and  vulnerary.  Boerhaave  looks 
upon  it  as  fimilar  to  a mixture  of  fcurvygrafs 
with  forrel:  it  appears  indeed  to  have  fome 
degree  both  of  pungency  and  acidity,  but  it  is 
far  weaker  than  thofe  herbs,  or  than  any  mix- 
ture of  the  two. 

NUX  MOSCHATA. 

NUX  MOSCHALA  Pharm.  Lond.  fs?  Edinb. 
Nux  myrijiica  frublu  rotunda  C.  B.  Nucifta. 
Myrijiica  officinalis  Linn.  Nutmeg:  the  aro- 
matic kernel  of  a large  nut,  produced  by  a tree 
faid  to  refemble  the  pear  tree,  growing  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  outer  part  of  the  fruit  is  a 
foft  flelhy  fubftance  like  that  of  the  walnut, 
which  Ipontaneoufly  opens  when  ripe : under 
this  lies  a red  membrane  called  mace,  forming 
a kind  of  reticular  covering,  through  the  fiflures 
of  which  is  feen  the  ’ hard  woody  fliell  that 

includes 
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includes  the  nutmeg.  Two  forts  of  this  kernel 
are  diftinguilhed : one  of  an  oblong  figure, 
called  male}  the  other  roundifh,  or  of  the 
lhape  of  an  olive,  called  female : this  laft  is  the 
officinal  fpecies,  being  preferred  to  the  other  on 
account  of  its  ftronger  and  more  agreeable 
flavour,  and  its  being,  as  is  faidj  lefs  fubjedt  to 
become  carious;  The  nutmegs  are  cured, 
according  to  Rumphius,  by  dipping  them  in  a 
fbmewhat  thick  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  that 
they  may  be  every  where  coated  with  the  lime, 
which  contributes  to  their  prefervation. 

The  nutmeg  is  a moderately  Warm,  grateful} 
undtuous  fpice } fuppofed  to  be  particularly 
ufeful  in  weaknefs  of  appetite,  and  the  naufeas 
and  vomitings  accompanying  pregnancy,  and 
in  fluxes } but  liable,  when  taken  too  freely,  to 
fit  very  uneafy  on  the  ftomach,  and,  as  is  faid} 
to  affedt  the  head,  Roafted  with  a gentle  heat, 
till  it  becomes  eafily  friable,  it  proves  lefs  fub- 
je6t  to  thefe  inconveniences,  and  is  fuppofed^ 
likewife  to  be  more  ufeful  in  fluxes. 

Nutmegs,  diftilled  with  water,  yield  nearly 
one  fixteenth  (a)  their  weight  of  a limpid 
cflential  oil,  very  grateful,  pofleffing  the  flavour  Ol.  eflent. 
of  the  fpice  in  perfeftion,  and  which  is  faid  to 
have  fome  degree  of  an  antifpafmodic  or  hyp- 
notic  (b)  power : on  the  furface  of  the  remain- 
ing decodion  is  found  floating  an  unftuous 
concrete  matter  like  tallow,  of  a white  colour, 
nearly  infipid,  not  eafily  corruptible,  and  hence 
recommended  as  a bafis  for  odoriferous  bal- 
• 

(a)  Hoffman,  Ob/er<vattones  phyjtco-chytnica,  lib.  i. 
ebf.  I. 

(b)  Mi/cell.  nat.  curiofor.  dec.  iii.  ann.  ii.  obf.  1 20. 

Bontius,  de  7nedicina  Indorum,  p.  20, 
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fams  (a)\  the  decpdlioi],  freed  from  this  feba- 
ceous  matter,  and  injfpiffated,  leaves  a weakly 
bitter  fubaftringent  extrad.  Redified  fpirit 
takes  up,  by  maceration  or  digeftion,  the  whole 
fmell  and  tafte  of  the  nutmegs,  and  receives 
from  them  a deep  bright  yellow  colour:  the 
fpirit,  drawn  off  by  diftillation  from  the  filtered 
tindure,  is  very  flightly  impregnated  with  their 
flavour  i greateft  part  of  the  fpecific  fmell,  as 
well  as  the  aromatic  warmth,  bitterifhnefs  and 
fubaftringency  of  the  fpice  remaining  con- 
Spir.  nucis  centrated  in  the  extrad.  The  effential  oil,  and 
agreeable  cordial  water,  lightly  flavoured 
Aqua  nucis  with  the  volatile  parts  of  the  nutmeg  by  draw- 
mofch.  Ph.  ing  off  a gallon  or  nine  pounds  of  proof  fpirit 
from  two  ounces  of  the  fpice,  are  kept  in  the 
fhops.  Both  the  oil,  and  the  fpirituous  tinc- 
ture and  extrads,  agree  better  with  weak  fto- 
machs  than  the  nutmegs  in  fubftance. 

Nutmegs,  heated,  and  ftrongly  preffed,  give 
out  a fluid  yellow  oil,  which  concretes  on 
' growing  cold  into  a febaceous  confiflencc. 
Rumphius  informs  us,  that  in  the  fpice  iflands, 
when  the  nuts  are  broken,  thofe  kernels  which 
appear  damaged,  carious,  or  unripe,  are  fepa- 
rated  for  this  ufe,  and  that  feventeen  pounds 
and  a quarter  of  fuch  kernels  yield  only  one 
pound  of  oil,  whereas,  when  the  nutmeg  is  in 
perfedion,  it  is  faid  to  afford  near  one  third  its 
own  weight. 

Two  kinds  of  febaceous  matter,  faid  to  be 
expreffed  from  the  nutmeg,  are  diftinguifhed 
in  the  fhops  by  the  name  of  oil  of  mace : the 


* (a)  After  a fluid  effential  oil  had  been  procured  from 
nutmegs  by  diftillation,  on  repeating  the  procefs  upon  the 
refiduum,  an  oil  of  a butyraceous  conliflence  arofe,  which 
poffeffed  the  tafte  and  odour  of  the  nutmeg,  and  was  per- 
fedly  foluble  in  alcohol.  Gaubii  Ad'v$rJ'ar. 
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beft  fort,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  ftone  Ol.  nuds 
jars,  is  fomewhat  foft,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  mofch.  ex- 
of  a ftrong  agreeable  fmell  greatly  refembling  S^^ds  vulgo 
that  of  the  nutmeg  itfelf : the  other  comes  from  diftum  Ph. 
Holland  in  folid  malTes,  generally  flat  and  of  a l^ond.  ^ Ed. 
fquare  figure,  of  a paler  colour  and  much 
weaker  fmell.  Thefe  oils  are  employed  chiefly 
externally  in  ftomach  plafters,  and  in  anodyne 
and  nervine  unguents  and  liniments.  They 
appear  to  be  a mixture  of  the  grofs  febaceous 
matter  of  the  nutmeg  with  a little  of  the  eflen- 
tial  or  aromatic  oil ; both  which  may  be  per- 
fedtly  feparated  from  one  another  by  maceration 
or  digeftion  in  redtified  fpirit,  or  by  diftillation 
with  water.  The  fpirituous  tindture,  the  dif- 
tilled  water,  and  the  eflTential  oil,  are  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  drawn  from  the  nutmeg  itfelf, 
the  pure  white  febaceous  fubftance  being  left 
behind. 

NUX  PISTACIA. 

PISTACHIO  NUT:  an  oblong,  pointed 
nut,  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a filberd ; 
including  a kernel  of  a pale  greenifli  colour, 
covered  with  a yellowifli  or  reddifli  Ikin.  It  is 
the  produce  of  a large  tree,  with  winged  leaves, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  afh,  pijiacia  peregrina 
fruElu  racemojo  five  terehinlhus  indica  theophrafii 
C.  B.  Piftachia  vera  Linn,  which  grows  fpon- 
taneoufly  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  bears  the 
cold  of  our  own. 

Pistachio  nuts  have  a pleafant  fweetilh 
unctuous  tafte,  refembling  that  of  fweet  al-* 
monds:  their  principal  difference  from  which’ 
confifts  in  their  having  rather  a greater  degree 
of  fweetnefs,  accompanied  with  a light  grtiteful 

L 3 flavour. 
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flavour,  and  in  being  more  oily,  and  hence  fome-r 
what  more  emollient,  and  perhaps  more  nutritious. 
They  have  been  ranked  among  the  principal 
analeptics,  and  greatly  efteemed  by  fome  in 
certain  weakneffes  and  emaciations.  They  arc 
taken  chiefly  in  fubftance,  their  greenifli  hue 
rendering  them  unfightly  in  the  form  of  an 
emulfion.  They  are  very  liable  to  grow  rancid 
in  keeping. 

NUX  VOMICA 

NUX  VOMICA  Pharm.  Parif.  Nux  me- 
tella.  VoMic  nut:  a flat  roundifh  feed  or 
kernel,  about  an  inch  broad  and  near  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick,  with  a prominence  in  the 
middle  on  both  fides,  of  a grey  colour,  covered 
with  a kind  of  woolly  matter,  internally  hard 
and  tough  like  horn.  It  is  the  produce  of  a 
large  tree  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  called 
by  Plukenet  cucurbitifera  malabarienjisy  cenoplia 
foliis  rotmdisy  frullu  orbiculari  ruhro  cujus  grants 
Junt  nuces  vomica  officinarum  j by  Linnaeus, 
Strychnos  Nux  Vomica.  , 

This  feed  difcovers  to  the  taflie  a confider- 
able  bitternefs,  but  makes  little  or  no  im- 
prefTion  on  the  organs  of  fmell.  It  has  been 
recommended  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  in 
virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  as  an  alexipharmac : 
Fallopius  relates,  that  it  was  given  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  plague  j that  in  dofes  of  from  a fcru- 
ple  to  half  a dram,  it  procured  a plentiful  fweat  j 
and  that  where  this  evacuation  happened,  the 
patient  recovered^ a).  At  prefent  it  is  looked 
upon,  and  not  without  good  foundation,  as  a 
/ deleteriqus  drug  j which,  though  like  many 

(a)  TraB.  de  tumoribus  praternaturalibus,  tap.  27. 

Other 
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ether  deleterious  fubftances,  capable,  in  certain 
dofes  and  in  certain  circumftances,'  of  produ- 
cing happy  effcas,  has  its  falutary  and  perni- 
cious operations  fo  nearly  and  fo  indetermin- 
ably allied,  that  common  prudence  forbids  its 
being  ventured  on.  Hoffman  tells  us  of  a gir 
of  ten  years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains, 
given  at  twice,  for  the  cure  of  an  obftinate 
quartan,  proved  mortal  The  principal 

fymptoms  it  has  been  obferved  to  produce,  in 
human  fubjeds  and  brutes  are,  great  anxi- 
eties, ftrong  convulfions  or  epileptic  fits, 
lytic  tremors  and  refolutions,  a great  increafe  of 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  of  refpiration,  and 
Teachings  and  fubverfions  of  the  ftomach.  Dif- 
feftions  of  dogs  killed  by  it  have  fhewn  no 
material  injury  of  the  groffer  parts  j from  whence 
we  may  prefume  that  it  is  the  nervous  fyftem 
which  it  immediately  offends.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  aftive  matter  of  this  feed  is  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  of  bitter  almonds,  but  more 
' developed  and  in  a more  concentrated  ftate. 

* The  nux  vomica  was  lately  ufed  in  Sweden 
in  an  epidemic  dyfentery,  as  it  is  faid,  with  re- 
markably good  effefts.  A fcruple  of  the  pow- 
der was  given  to  adults  once  a day  in  barley 
water,  proper  evacuants  having  been  premifed. 
Bergiusf^ cj,  however,  afferts,  that  though  the 
flux  was  fupprefled  for  twelve  hours  by  this 
medicine,  it  never  failed  to  return.  He  alfo 
iVientions  a cafe  in  which  the  above  dofe  caufed 
convulfive  ftretchings  and  vertigo  j and  after 
the  cure  of  the  dyfentery  by  other  medicines,  a 
pain  in  the  ftomach  and  epigaftric  region  re- 

(a ) Philofophia  corp.  human,  morhoji,  P . ii.  cap.  viii.  § 8. 

(b J Vidt  Wtpfer,  Dc  cicuta  aguatica,  cap.  xiy.  p.  I94»  ^ 

(c)  Mat.  Med.  145. 
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mained  for  a long  time.  In  the  ifle  of  Ceylon 
the  mix  vomica  is  faid  to  be  ufed  internally  as 
a fpecific  againft  the  bite  of  a fpecies  of  water 
fnake. 

The  wood  or  roots  of  the  tree,  or  of  other 
trees  of  the  fame  genus,  are  fbmetimes  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  under  the  name  of  lignum 
colubrinum  '(Bharm.  BariJ.)  or  fnakewood,  in 
pieces  about  the  thickneis  of  a man’s  arm, 
covered  with  a brownilh  or  rufty  coloured  bark, 
internally  of  a yellowifh  colour  with  whitifh 
ftrcaks. 

This  wood,  in  rafping  or  fcraping,  emits  a 
faint  not  difagreeable  fmell  j and  when  chewed 
for  fome  time  difcovers  a very  bitter  tafle. 
Cartheufer  relates,  that  it  gives  a gold-coloured 
tincture  both  to  water,  and  fpirit,  and  that  the 
infpiifated  extrafls  are  brownifh  j that  the  wa- 
tery infufion  has  an  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of 
rhodium,  the  fpirituous  little  or  none  j that  the 
infufions  and  extradts  made  with  both  menftrua 
are  very  bitter  i that  the  quantity  of  watery  ex- 
tra6t  amounts  to  one  fixth  of  the  wood,  and 
that  of  the  fpirituous  to  near  one  fourth ; and 
that  the  wood  remaining  after  the  adtion  of  fpirit, 
yields  ftill,  to  water,  a gold-coloured  tindhire, 
and  one  eighth  its  weight  of  a bitter  fubacrid 
extradt : from  whence  water  appears  to  be  the 
proper  menftruum  of  its  adlive  matter. 

The  lignum  colubrinum  has  been  recom- 
mended, in  fmall  doles,  not  exceeding  half  a 
dram,  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  in  obftinate  quar- 
tans, jaundices,  cachexies,  and  other  chronical 
dilbrders  : it  is  faid  to  operate  moft  commonly 
by  fweat,  fometimes  by  (tool,  and  fometimes 
by  vomit.  It  appears  however  to  be  polTelTed 
of  the  fame  ill  qualities  with  the  nux  vomica 

icfelf, 
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itrdf,  though  in  a lower  degree,  having  in  fun- 
dry  inftances  been  produftive  of  convulfions, 
tremors,  ftupors,  and  diforders  of  the  fenfes. 

The  faba  indica  Pharm.  PariJ.  Faba  JanSli 
ignatii,  ov  faba  febrifuga,  is  the  produce  of  a tree 
of  the  fame  kind,  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  in  the  Philippine  iflands,  called  by  Pluke- 
net  cucurbitifera  malabathri  foliis  JcandenSy  cata- 
longay  contara  fhilippinis  orientalibus  didia^ 
cujus  nuclei  pepitas  de  bejayas  aut  cathalogan  & 
faba  fandti  ignatii  ab  hifpanhy  igafur  mananaog 
infulanis  nuncupati  by  Linnsus,  Strychnos  Igna- 
tiir  The  feeds  of  the  gourd-like  fruit,  impro- 
perly called  beans,  are  of  a roundilh  figure, 
very  irregular  and  uneven,  about  the  fize  of  a 
middling  nutmeg,  femitranfparent,  and  of  a 
hard  horny  texture. 

Thefe  feeds  have  a very  bitter  tafte,  and  no 
confiderable  fmell : when  frefh  they  are  faid  to 
have  fomewhat  of  a mulky  fcent.  Neumann 
obferves,  that  an  extrad  rnade  of  them  by  rec- . 
tified  fpirit  imprelfes  at  firftra  very  agreeable  bit- 
ternefs,  fomewhat  like  that  of  peach  kernels, 
which  going  off  leaves  in  the  mouth  a ftrong 
bitter ; that  an  extrad  made  with  water  is  like- 
wife  bitter ; that  the  watery  extrad  is  greenilh 
and  in  quantity  one  half  of  the  feeds,  the  fpiri- 
tuous  yellowifh  and  little  more  than  one  fifth  j 
that  the  feeds  remaining  after  the  adion  of 
water  fcarcely  gave  out  any  thing  to  fpirit,  but 
that  after  fpirit  they  yielded  above  one  fourth  of 
extrad  with  water. 

St.  Ignatius’s  bean  is  faid  by  father  Camelli 
to  be  employed  by  the  common  people  in  the 
Philippine  iflands  againft  all  difeafes.  The  ef- 
feds  attributed  to  it  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
two  foregoing  fubftances : he  obferves,  that  it 

generally 
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generally  vomits,  fometimes  purges,  and  almofl: 
always  produces  in  the  Europeans,  though  not 
in  the  Indians,  rpafmodic  motions  j that  the 
dole  in  fubftance,  as  an  emetic,  is  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  to  be  taken  an  hour  after  eating;  and 
that  in  fmaller  doles  it  fometimes  promotes  a 
plentiful  {'fftdt(a).  Neumann  fays  he  has 
known  intermitting  fevers  cured  by  drinking, 
on  the  approach  of  a paroxyfm,  an  infufion  of 
fome  grains  of  the  feed  made  in  carduus  water 
(b)  ; and  I have  been  informed,  that  two  grains 
were  found  to  have  as  much  effedt  as  a full  dole 
of  bark.  This  feed,  neverthelefs,  as  it  appa- 
rently partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding articles,  feems  much  too  hazardous  for 
general  ufe. 

NYMPHO  A. 

WATER-LILY ; an  aquatic  plant,  with 
thick  firm  roundilh  leaves,  furnilhed  with  two 
obtufe  ears  at  the  pedicle,  floating  on  the  furfacc 
of  the  water : the  flowers,  which  ftand  on  fepa- 
rate  pedicles,  are  large,  compofed  of  feveral 
petala  with  numerous  ftamina  in  the  middle, 
followed  by  fingle  capfules  full  of  blackilh 
fhining  feeds  : the  root  is  long,  thick,  internally 
white  and  fungous. 

1.  Nymph^a  alba  major  C.  B.  Leuco- 
nymphaa.  Nenuphar.  Nymphaa  alba  Linn. 
White  water-lily ; with  white  flowers  fet  in  four- 
leaved cups ; the  feed  velTels  round,  and  the 
roots  externally  brownilh  or  blackilh. 

2.  Nymph^a  LUTEA : Nymphaa  major  lutea 
C.  B.  Nymphaa  lutea  Linn.  Yellow  water- 

(a)  Philofophical  tranf.  numb.  250. 

(b)  Chymia  medica,  13 c,  i.  717.  Chemical  <works,  p.  347. 

lily : 
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lily : with  yellow  flowers  fet  in  large  five-leaved 
cups,  the  feed  veflels  fhaped  like  a pear,  and 
I the  roots  externally  greenilh. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  found  in  rivers  and 
large  lakes  the  yellow  is  nnoft  common ; they 
are  perennial,  and  flower  ufually  in  June.  The 
roots  and  flowers  have  been  employed,  both 
internally  and  externally,  as  demulcent,  anti- 
inflammatory, and  in  fbme  degree  anodyne. 

Their  virtues,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  great,  as  they  have  no  fmell,  at  leaft  when 
dried,  and  but  little  tafte:  extrafts  made  from 
them  both  by  water  and  fpirit  are  weakly 
bitterilh,  fubaftringent,  and  fubfaline.  Lin- 
deftolpe  informs  us,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
Sweden,  the  roots,  which  are  the  ftrongeft  part, 
were  in  times  of  fcarcity  ufed  as  food,  and  did 

not  prove  unwholefome, 

\ 
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Rharm.  Parif.  'Ochre;  an  argillaceous  earth ; 
lefs  tenacious,  when  moiftened,  than  the  clays 
and  the  boles  ; impregnated  with  a calx  of  iron, 
and  thereby  tinged  of  a yellow  or  red  colour. 

The  dark  red  fort  is  called  reddle  or  ruddle, 
ruhrica  fabrilis  the  yellow  ftl ; ochra  plinio  Cff 
latinis  ftl  di£ia  Cbarleton.  Thofe  which  are 
naturally  yellow  become  red  by  burning.  Both 
kinds  are  dug  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

T HESE  earths  difcover  their  argillaceous  na- 
ture, by  burning  hard  in  the  fire;  and  their 
ferrugineous  impregnation,  by..digeftion  in  aqua 
regis,  which  extracts  the  iron,  leaving  the  earth 
nearly  white.  To  the  tafte  they  feem  fomewhat 
aftringent,  in  confequence,  not  of  the  metallic, 
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but  of  the  earthy  part,  for  the  iron  is‘ih  fuch  a 
fete  as  not  to  be  afted  on  by  any  fluid  that 
exifts  in  the  bodies  of  animals : 'A  may  therefore 
be  prefumed,  that  they  do  not  differ  materially, 
in  virtue,  from  the  boles  y except  in  being  leis 
yifcid,  and  therefore  of  lefs  efficacy  for  obtund- 
ing  acrid  humours:  fee  Bolus  and  Cimolia. 
Among  us  they  are  rarely  or  never  ufed  medi- 
cinally under  their  own  name;  though  fome- 
times  applied  in  the  ffiops  to  the  'counterfeiting 
of  earths  that  arc  lefs  common. 


0 Cl  MUM. 

OCIMUMy  Bajilicumy  Hei-ba  regia.  Basil  : 

a plant,  with  fquare  ftalks ; oval  leaves  fet  in 

pairs ; and  long  Ipikes  of  labiated  flowers, 

whole  upper  lip  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the 

lower  entire:  the  cup  alfo  has  two  lips,  one 

cut  into  four  fedlions,  the  other  into  two. 

/ 

4 

1.  OciMUM  vulgatius  C.  B.  Ocymum  medium 
citratum  Ger.  Ocimum  Baftlicum  Linn.  Com- 
mon or  citron  bafil : with  moll  of  the  leaves 
indented,  and  the  flower-cups  edged  with  fine 
hairs. 

2.  Ocimum  caryophyllatum  : Ocimum  mi- 
nimum C.  B.  & Linn.  Small  or  bulk  bafil: 
with  uncut  leaves. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  eaftern 
countries,  and  Town  annually  in  our  gardens  for 
culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes.  The  feeds, 
which  rarely  come  to  perfe6Uon  in  this  climate, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  are  brought 
from  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
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The  leaves  of  bafil  are.-  accpunted  mildly 
balfamic:  infufions  of  them  are,  fometimes  drank 
as  tea  in  catarrhous  and  uterine  diforders,  and 
the  dry  leaves  in  fubftance  made  an  ingredient 
in  cephalic  and  fternutatory  powders.  They 
are  very  juicy,  of  a weakly,  aromatic  and  very 
mucilaginous  tafte,  and  of  a ftrong  fmell, 
which  is  fomewhat  difagreeable  when  the  herbs 
are  frelh,  but  is  improved  by  drying : thofe  of 
the  firft  fprt  approach  to  the  lemon  fcent,  thofe 
of  the  fecond  to  that  of  cloves.  Diftilled  with 
water,  they  yield  ^ .CQnfiderable  quantity  ^ of 
cffential  oil,  a penetrating  fragrance,;  com- 
mended by  Hoffman  as  a nervine,^  fimilar, -but 
greatly  fuperiour,  to  oil  of  marjoram  (a), 

* OENAN^HE. 

, THIS  is  the  botanical  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  umbelliferous  clafs,  of  which  there’ 
are  three  Ipecies  natives  of  Great  Britain.  One 
of  thefe  only  is  known  by  its  effefts  on  the 
human  body,  the,- 

Oenanthe  Charephylli  foliis  C.  B.  Oenan-^ 
the  crocata  Linn.  Elemlock  dropcwortt  this 
is  a large  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  in 
ditches  and  other  moift  places ; with  pinnated 
leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  celery  or  chervil, 
and  ribbed  ftalks.  Its  roots  afford  the  eafieft 
mark  of  diftinftion,  which  are  white,  thick, 
and  Ihort,  and  grow  feveral  together,  forming 
a kind  of  bunch. 

% 

The  hemlock  dropwort  has  long  been  known 
as  a moft  dangerous  poifon  j the  moft  virulent, 
perhaps,  ‘that  this  country  produces.  Its  roots 
or  leaves  eaten  by  miftake,  have  frequently 

(a)  Obftrvationss  phyjico^chymka,  lib.  \,  obf. 

.proved 
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proved  fatal,  occafioning  violent  ficknefs  and  ^ 
vonnitingj  rigors,  convulfions,  delirium,  and 
other  terrible  affedlions  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
The  head  has  been  faid  to  be  affedted  even  by 
being  in  the  fame  room  with  a quantity  of  the 
plant.  Like  fo  many  other  deleterious  vege- 
tables, it,  however,  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
a powerful  remedy.  A cafe  is  publilhed  by 
Dr.  Pulteney  in  the  Philof.  P’ranJaSf.  vol.  Ixii. 
in  which  this  plant,  ufed  by  miftake  inftead  of 
the  water  parfnep,  proved  remarkably  efficacious 
' in  removing  an  inveterate  fcorbutic  complaintj 

which  had  refifted  a variety  of  other  remedies. 
The  dofe  firfl:  given  was  a common  fpoonful  of 
the  juice  of  the  root,  which  at  the  firfl:  exhi- 
bition produced  very  alarming  effedls.  This 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  three  tea-fpoonfuls ; 
which  quantity  was  perfifted  in  a confiderable 
time,  and  then  changed  for  a tea  of  the  leaves. 
The  medicine  never  proved  purgative,  but  was 
diuretic.  It  always  occafioned  a degree  of 
vertigo  j accompanied,  when  the  juice  itfelf 
was  taken,  with  naufea  and  ficknefs. 

If  this  experiment  be  imitated,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  greatefl:  degree  of  caution  will  be 
neceflTary. 

OLE  A. 

OLEA  Jativa  C.  B.  Otea  europaa  Linn. 
Olive  : an  evergreen  tree,  with  oblong,  narrow, 
willow-like  leaves,  and  monopetalous  whitiffi 
flowers,  cut  into  four  fedtions,  followed  by 
clufters  of  oval  black  fruit,  containing,  under  a 
fleffiy  pulp,  a hard  rough  ftone.  It  is  a native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  bears  the 
ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate. 
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The  fruit  of  this  tree  (diva)  has  a bitter, 
auftere,  ver)^  difagreeable  tafte  : pickled,  as 
brought  from  abroad,  it  proves  lefs  ungrateful, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  promote  appetite  and  digef- 
tion,  and  attenuate  vifcid  phlegm  in  the  firft 
pafiages : the  Lucca  olives,  which  are  fmaller 
than  the  others,  have  the  weakeft  tafte ; and  the 
Spanifti,  or  larger,  the  ftrongeft : thofe  brought 
from  Provence,  which  are  of  a middling  fize, 
are  in  general  moft  efteemed.  But  the  princi- 
pal conftimption  of  olives  is  in  the  preparation 
of  the  common  fallad  oil  ( oleum  olivarim  Pharm. 

Lond.  y Edinb.)  which  is  obtained  by  grinding 
aiid  prefling  them  when  thoroughly  ripe : the 
finer  and  purer  oil  iflues  firft  by  gentle  prelTure ; 
and  inferiour  forts,  on  heating  the  refiduum  and 
prefling  it  more  ftrongly.  All  thefe  oils  con- 
tain a portion  of  watery  moifture  j and  of  the 
mucilaginous  fubftance  of  the  fruit : to  feparate 
thefe,  and  thus  prevent  the  oil  from  growing 
rancid,  fome  fea  fait  is  added,  which  not  being 
diflbluble  in  the  pure  oil,  imbibes  the  watery 
and  mucilaginous  parts,  and  finks  with  them  to  ' 
the  bottom.  As  this  oil  grows  thick  in  a mo- 
derate degree  of  cold,  a part  of  the  fait,  thrown 
up  by  Ihaking  the  vefTel,  is  fometimes  detained 
in  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  tafte  fenfibly  faline.  In 
virtue,  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
other  flavourlcfs  exprefled  oils : it  is  preferred 
to  the  others  for  dietetic  ufes,  and  in  plafters 
and  unguents,  but  is  more  rarely  employed  as 
an  internal  medicine. 

OLIBANUM. 

OLIBANUM  Pharm.  Lond.  fd*  Edinb.  Oli- 
BANUM : a gummy  refin  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears 
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like  thofe  of  maftich,  but  larger,  of  a pale  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  which  by  age  becomes  reddifli. 
It  is  the  produft  of  a tree  of  the  juniper  kind 
growing  in  Arabia ; the  juniferus  lycia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

This  gummy-refin  has  a moderately  llrong, 
not  very  agreeable  fmell,  and  a bitterifli  fome- 
what  pungent  tafte  : in  chewing,  it  flicks  to  the 
teeth,  becomes  white,  and  renders  the  faliva 
milky.  Laid  on  a red-hot  iron,  it  readily  catches 
flame,  and  burns  with  a flrong,  diffufive,  not 
unplcafant  fmell  : it  is  fuppofed  to  have 

been  the  incenfe  ufed  Iiy  the  ancients  in  their 
religious  ceremonies,  though  it  is  not  the  fub- 
flance  now  known  by  that  name  in  the  Ihops. 
On  trituration  with  water,  greatefl  part  of  it 
diflfolves  into  a milky  liquor,  which  on  flaqding 
depofites  a portion  of  refinous  matter,  and  being 
now  gently  infpiffated,  leaves  a yellow  extra6t, 
which  retains  greatefl  part.bf  the  fmell  as  well 
as  the  tafle  of  the  olibanum  ; its  odorous  matter 
appearing  to  be  of  a lefs  volatile  kind  than  that 
of  mofl  other  gummy-refins.  Rectified  fpirit 
diflfolves  lefs  than  water,  but  takes  up  nearly  all 
the  active  matter : the  tranfparent  yellowilh  fo- 
lution,  infpiflfated,  yields  a very  tenacious  refin, 
in  which  the  aitive  parts  of  the  juice  are  fo  en- 
veloped and  locked  up,  that  they  are  fcarcely 
to  be  difcovered,  either  by  the  fmell  or  tafle. 

Olibanum  is  recommended  in  diforders  of  the 
head  and  bread,  in  hsemoptoes,  and  in  alvine 
and  uterine  fluxes : the  dofe  is  from  a fcruple 
to  a dram  or  more. 

ONONIS. 

ANON  IS  Jpinofa  flore  purpureo  C.  B.  Reft  a 
kovis,  Arefta  bovis.  Remora  aratri.  Ononis  Jpi- 
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mja  Linn.  Rest-harrow  : a plant  with  flex- 
ible branches  terminating  in  fliarp  prickles ; 
fmall  oval  indented  leaves,.  Handing  generally 
three  together,  without  pedicles ; and  purplifh 
papilionaceous  flowers,  fet  in  pairs,  followed 
each  by  a fhort  pod  containing  three  unequal 
kidney-fhaped  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  in  wafte  grounds  and  dry  fields,  and  with 
its  long  tough  fpreadiiig  roots  obftriKHs  the 
plough  or  harrow. 

T HE  roots  of  rcft-harrow  have  a faint  unplea- 
fant  fmell,  and  a fweetifh,  bitterifti,  Ibmewhat 
naufeous  tafte.  Their  a6tive  matter  is  confined 
to  the  cortical  part  5 which  has  been  fometimes 
given  in  powder,  in  dofes  of  a dram,  and  made 
an  ingredient  in  apozems  or  decoctions,  as  an 
aperient  and  diuretic.  Its  virtue  is  extrafted 
both  by  water  and  fpirit. 

► 

OPIUM. 

OPIUM  pharm.  Lond.  fs?  Edinb.  Opium.; 
a concrete  gummy-refinous  juice ; fomewhat  > 
foft  and  tenacious,  efpecially  when  much  hand- 
led or  warmed  j of  a dark  reddilh  brown  colour 
in  the  mafs,  and  when  reduced  into  powder 
yellow.  It  is  brought  from  Egypt,  Perfia,  and 
fome  other  parts  of  Afia,  in  flat  cakes  or  irre- 
gular mafles,  from  four  to  about  fixteen  ounces 
in  weight,  covered  with  leaves  to  prevent  their 
flicking  together. 

It  is  extracted  from  the  heads  of  white  pop- 
pies (fee  Papaver ) which  in  thofe  countries  are 
cultivated  in  fields  for  this  ufe.  Ksempfer  reports, 
that  the  heads,  when  alrpoft  ripe,  are  wounded 
with  a>  five-edged  inftrument,  by  which  as  many 
parallel  incifions  are  made  at  once  from  top  to 
VoE,  II.  M bottom? 
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bottom  i tliat  the  juice  which  exudes  is  next 
day  fcraped  off,  and  the  other  fides  of  the  heads 
wounded  in  like  manner  j and  that  the  juice  is 
afterwards  worked  with  a little  water,  till  it 
acquires  the  confiftence,  tenacity,  and  bright- 
nefs  of  the  fineft  pitch.  The  beft  opium  was 
formerly  called  Thebaic  opium,  from  its  being 
prepared  about  Thebes  in  Egypt : no  diftinc- 
tion  is  now  made  in  regard  to  the  places  of  its 
produdtion,  though  the  epithet  thebaic  ferves  to 
diftinguifli  fome  of  its  officinal  preparations. 

Opium  has  a faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitteriffi,  fomewhat  hot,  biting  tafte.  Watery 
tinftures  of  it  ftrike  a black  colour  with  chaly- 
beate folutions,  and  thus  feem  to  difcover  fome 
aftringency.  Mixed  with  the  ferum  of  blood, 
they  thicken  and  render  it  whitiffij  and  on 
blood  itfelf,  newly  drawn,  they  have  nearly  a 
like  effedl : Mr.  Eller  obferves,  that  on  ex- 
amining with  a microfcope  blood  thickened  by 
a vinous  tindlure  of  opium,  the  nature  of  its 
globules  feemed  to  be  deftroyed.  But  neither 
from  thefe,  nor  any  of  the  other  known  fenfible 
properties  of  this  drug,  can  its  furprizing  opera- 
tion in  the  human  body  be  deduced. 

Taken  in  proper  dofes,  it  commonly  pro- 
cures fleep,  and  a temporary  refpite  from  pain, 
or  the  adlion  of  any  ftimulating  power.  The 
caufe  of  the  pain  it  in  many  cafes  confirms  or 
augments  5 and  in  not  a few,  it  fails  even  of 
giving  palliating  relief.  The  cafes  in  which  it 
is  proper  or  improper  will  be  beft  underftood 
from  a view  of  its  general  effedtsj  which,  fo 
far  as  experience  has  hitherto  difcovered  them, 
are  the  following. 

It  renders  the  folids,  while  the  operation  of 
the  opium  continues,  lefs  fenfible  of  every  kind 
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of  irritation,  whether  proceeding  from  an  in- 
ternal caufe,  or  from  acrimonious  medicines, 
as  cantharides,  and  the  more  aftive  mercurials, 
of  which  it  is  the  belt  correftor  — It  relaxes  the 
nerves ; abating  or  removing  cramps  or  fpafms, 
even  thole  of  the  more  violent  kind ; and  in- 
creafing  paralytic  diforders  and  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fyftem  — It  incralTates  thin  ferous  hu- 
mours in  the  fauces  and  adjacent  parts ; by  , 
which  means,  it  proves  frequently  a fpeedy  cure 
for  fimple  catarrhs  and  tickling  coughs ; but  in 
phthifical  and  peripneumonic  cafes,  dangeroufly 
obftrufts  expedtoration,  unlefs  this  effedt  be 
provided  againft  by  fuitable  additionsj  as  am- 
moniacum  and  fquills  — It  produces  a fulnefs 
and  diftenfion  of  the  whole  habit  j and  thus 
exafperates  inflammations  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, and  all  plethoric  fymyptoms  — It  pro- 
motes perfpiration  and  fweat ; but  reftrains  all 
other  evacuations,  unlefs  when  they  proceed 
from  a relaxation  and  infenfibility  of  the  parts, 
as  the  colliquative  diarrhoeas  in  the  advanced 
ftage  of  hedtic  fevers — It  promotes  labour- 
pains  and  delivery  (a)  more  elfedlually  than  the 
medicines  of  the  ftimulating  kind  ufually  re- 
commended for  that  purpofe  j partly  perhaps 
by  increafing  plenitude,  and  partly  by  relaxing 
the  folids  or  taking  off  fpafmodic  ftridtures  — 
And  indeed  all  the  preceding  effedts  are  perhaps 
confequences  of  one  general  power,  being  nearly 
allied  to  thofe  which  natural  fleep  produces  (b). 

The  operation  of  opium  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  a flow  but  ftrong  and  full  pulfe,  and  . 
a flight  rednefs,  heat  and  itching  of  the  fkin : 
it  is  followed  by  a weak  and  languid  pulfe, 

(a)  Mead,  Monita  pracept.  med.  p.  253* 

(b)  8ee  Young’j  treaii/e  on  opium. 
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lownefs  of  the  fpirits,  fome  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing or  a fenfe  of  tightnefs  about  the  breaft,  a 
flight  giddinefs  of  the  head,  drynefs  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  fome  degree  of  naufea. 
Given  on  a full  ftomach,  it  commonly  occafions 
a naufea  from  the  beginning,  which  continues 
till  the  opium  is  rejefled  along  with  the  contents 
of  the  ftomach.  Where  the  evacuation  of  acrid 
humours,  accumulated  in  the  firft  paflages,  is 
fuppreffed  by  it,  great  ficknefs  and  uneafinefs 
are  generally  complained  of,  till  the  falutary 
difcharge  either  takes  place  again  fpontane- 
oufly  or  is  promoted  by  art. 

An  over  dofe  occafions  either  immoderate 
mirth  or  ftupidity,  a rednefs  of  the  face, 
fwelling  of  the  lips,  relaxation  of  the  joints, 
vertigo,  deep  fleep  with  turbulent  dreams  and 
' ftartings,  convulfions,  and  cold  fweats.  Geof- 
froy  obferves,  that  thofe  who  recover,  are  ge- 
nerally relieved  by  a diarrhoea,  or  by  a pro- 
fufe  fweat,  which  is  accompanied  with  a vio- 
lent itching.  The  proper  remedies,  befides 
emetics,  blifters,  and  bleeding,  are  acids  and 
neufral  mixtures : Dr.  Mead  fays  he  has  given, 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  repeated  dofes  of 
a mixture  of  fait  of  wormwood  with  lemon 
juice. 

A long  continued  ufe  of  opium  is  produftive 
of  great  relaxation  and  debility,  fluggiftinefs, 
heavinefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  dropfies,  tremors, 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  frequent  ftimulus  to 
urine,  and  propenfity  to  venery.  On  leaving 
it  off,  after  habitual  ufe,  an  extreme  lownefs  of 
the  fpirits,  languor,  and  anxiety,  fucceed ; 
which  are  relieved  by  having  again  recourfe  to 
opium,  and  in  fome  meafure  by  fpirituous  or 
vinous  liquors. 
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With  regard  to  the  dofe,  one  grain  is  gene- 
rally a fufficient,  and  fometimes  too  large  a 
one;  maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who  labour 
under  violent  fpafms,  require  oftentimes  two, 
three,  or  more  grains ; though  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  is  generally  more  advifable  to  repeat 
the  dofe  at  proper  intervals,  than  to  enlarge  it. 

By  frequent  ufe,  much  greater  quantities  may 
be  borne:  the  Turks,  who  habituate  ihem- 
felves  to  opium  as  a fuccedaneum  to  fpirituous 
liquors,  are  faid  to  take  commonly  a dram  at 
a time,  and  Garcias  fays  that  he  knew  one  who 
every  day  took  ten  drams. 

Opium  appears  to  confift  of  about  five  parts 
in  twelve  of  gummy  matter,  four  of  refinous 
matter,  and. three  of  earthy  or  other  indifiblu- 
ble  impurities  ('aj.  From  thefe  laft  it  has  been 
purified,  in  the  (hops,  by  foftening  the  opium 
with  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a pint 
to  a pound,  into  the  confiftence  of  a pulp,  with 
care  to  prevent  its  burning ; and  whilft  it  re- 
mains quite  hot,  ftrongly  prefiing  it  from  the 
feces  through  a linen  cloth ; the  drained  opium 
is  then  infpilTated  in  a water-bath,  or  other 
gentle  heat,  to  its  original  confiftence.  When 
thus  foftened  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  the 
gummy  and  refinous  parts  pafs  the  drainer 
together;  whereas,  if  diflblved  by  a larger 
quantity,  they  would  feparate  from  one  another. 

* A more  perfeft  method  of  purification  is  now  Opium  purlJi 
diredled  by  the  London  college,  which  confifts 
in  diflblving  one  pound  of  opium  in  twelve  pints 
of  proof  fpirit,  (training  the  folution,  and  then  ' 
diftilling  the  fpirit  from  it,  till  it  be  reduced  to 
a due  confidence.  This  preparation  is  ordered 

(a)  Alfton.  Edinburgh  medical  ejfays,  <voI.v.  art.  12. 
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to  be  kept  in  a foft  form,  for  making  pills,  and 
a hard  one,  for  powdering. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  it  is  in  the 
gummy  or  in  the  refinous  parts  of  opium,  that 
its  aftivity  refides.  From  the  experiments  of 
Hoffman  (a)  and  Neumann  (b)y  it  feems  to  be 
neither  in  the  direft  gum,  nor  in  the  direft 
refin,  but  in  a certain  fubtile  part  of  the  refinous 
matter,  fomewhat  analogous  to  effential  oils, 
but  of  a much  lefs  volatile  kind : they  report, 
that  on  boiling  the  opium  in  water,  there  arifes 
to  the  furface  a frothy,  vifcid,  unftuous,  ftrong- 
fcented  fubftance,  to  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drams  from  fixteen  ounces : that  this  fub- 
(lance,  in  the  dofe  of  a few  grains,  has  killed 
dogs  that  could  bear  above  a dram  of  crude 
opium  i that  in  cliflillation  with  water,  though 
it  does  not  rife  itfelf,  it  gives  over,  at  leaft  in 
part,  the  aftive  principle  of  which  it  is  the 
matrix  j impregnating  the  diftilled  liquor  with 
its  fcent  and  its  foporific  power ; as  effential  oils 
exhale  their  odoriferous  principle  in  the  air, 
without  being  diffipated  themfelves.  What 
this  fubtile  and  highly  aftive  principle  really  is, 
in  effential  oils,  in  odorous  vegetables  that  yield 
no  oil,  and  in  opium,  is  equally  unknown. 

Both  water  and  reftified  fpirit  extradl,  diffi- 
cultly, by  maceration  or  digeltion,  the  aftive 
matter  of  opium,  and  receive  from  it  a yellow 
or  brownifh  tinfture.  The  watery  folution  is 
found  to  contain  great  part  of  the  refin  along  with 
the  gum  } and  the  fpirituous,  a fmaller  propor- 
tion of  the  gum  along  with  the  refin.  Such  part 
of  the  gum  as  is  left  by  fpirit,  and  fuch  part  of 

(a ) Di/s.  de  opii  correScione  genuina  ufu,  Oper.  fupple.. 
merit,  ii.  P.  i.  p.  645.  Not.  ad  Poterium,  p.  437. 

(b J Chjmia  medica,  ajol.  i.  p.  996.  Chemical  nvorks,  p.  308, 
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the  refin  as  is  left  by  water,  feem  to  be  equally 
inert. 

Tin6lures  of  opium  in  water,  wine,  and 
proof  fpirit,  have  the.  fame  efFe6ts  as  the  opium 
in  fubftance  j with  this  difference,  that  they  ex- 
ert themfelves  fooner  in  the  body,  and  are  lefs 
difpofed  to  leave  a naufea  on  the  ftomach. 

Tinftures  made  in  redified  fpirit  are  faid  to  a6t 
with  greater  power  than  the  others : GeofFroy 
relates,  from  his  own  obfervation,  that  while 
the  watery  and  vinous  tinftures  occafioned  quiet 
fleep,  the  fpirituous  brought  on  a phrenzy  for  a 
time.  It  is  faid  likewife,  that  alkaline  falts  di- 
minifh  the  foporific  virtue  of  the  opium  j that 
fixt  alkalies  render  it  diuretic,  whilft  volatile 
ones  determine  its  aftion  to  the  cutaneous  pores ; 
and  that  acids  almoft  entirely  deftroy  its  force. 

The  officinal  tindlures  of  opium  are  made  in 
wine  or  proof  fpirit.  The  college  of  London  Tinftur.  opii 
direfts  ten  drams  of  ftrained  opium,  dried  and 
powdered,  to  be  macerated  without  heat  for  ten 
days  in  a pint  of  proof  fpirit : the  college  of 
Edinburgh  orders  two  ounces  of  crude  opium  to  Tinftura  the- 
be digefted  for  four  days  in  a pound  and  a half  of  vulgo 
r • V • • ^ r • laudanum 

fpirituous  cinnamon  water;  a mixture  or  wine 

and  proof  fpirit  has  been  fometimes  made  choice  Ed. 
of,  in  order  to  prevent  in  fome  meafure  an  in- 
convenience which  both  of  them  feparately,  con- 
fidered  as  officinals,  are  liable  to,  being  apt  to 
throw  off  in  long  ftanding  a part  of  the  opium,' 
which  in  wine  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  forms  a 
cruft  on  the  furface  of  fpirit.  Of  the  firft  of  the 
above  tinftures  twenty  drops,  and  of  the  latter 
twenty-five  drops  are  reckoned  to  contain  one 
grain  of  opium  but  as  thefe  quantities  of  the 

menftrua 

* (a)  This  calculation  refers  to  the  preceding  editions 
of  the  difpenfatories.  The  London  college  have  apparently 
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menftriia  do  not  eafily  diflblve  all  the  adive 
matter  of  fo  large  a proportion  of  the  opium, 
thofe  dofes  are  generally  dbferved  to  have  fome- 
what  lefs  effeft  than  a grain  of  the  drug  in  fub- 
' ftance.  As  drops  alfo,  according  to  different 
circumftances,  vary  in  quantity,  though  in 
number  the  fame,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
the  fhops  were  furniflied  with  a folution  of  this 
drug,  made  in  a quantity  of  menftruum  large 
enough  not  only  for  the  complete  extradlion  of 
the  adlive  parts,  but  to  admit  of  the  dofe  being 
exadtly  determined  by  weight  or  meafure. 

In  a folid  form,  independently  of  fuch  mate- 
rials as  may  be  fubfervient  to  the  other  indica- 
tions of  cure,  it  is  fometimes  mixed  with  fpo- 
naceous  or  gummy  fubftances  which  promote 
its  diflblution  in  the  ftomach,  and  fometimes 
with  refinous  ones,  which  render  its  difTolution 
and  operation  more  gradual  and  flow ; to  thefe 
is  commonly  fuperadded  fome  aromatic  ingre- 
dient, to'  prevent  its  occafioning  a naufea. 

*The  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  have 
now,  however,  preferved  only  a Angle  form  each 
of  opiate  pills,  in  which  the  promotion  of  its 
folubility  feems  the  only  fubjedt  confidered. 

PA  zT  former  unites  two  drams  of  hard  drained 

^ ' opium  with  one  ounce  of  extradt  of  liquorice. 

Pil.  thebaicae  The  latter  diredls  the  combination  of  one  part 
opium,  four  of  extradt  of  liquorice,  three  of 
Spanifh  foap,  and  two  of  powdered  Jamaica 
pepper. 

much  diminifhed  the  quantity  of  opium  in  their  tinZlures  as 
it  was  formerly  made  with  two  ounces  of  ftrained  opium  to 
the  pint..  But  it  is  probable  that  they  have  found  by 
experiment  that  the  lofs  of  weight  in  drying  the  opium  to 
powder  is  equivalent  to  the  difference.  By  uftng  this  drug 
in  powder,  the  difference  of  ftrength  refultihg  from  the 
unavoidable  difference  of  confiftence  in  various  parcels  of 
the  crude  or  ftrained  opium,  is  obviated. 

Many 
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lylany  have  endeavoured  to  corre£b  certain  ill 
qualities,  which  they  fuppofe  opium  to  be  pof- 
?elTed  of,  by  roafting  it,  by  fermentation,  by 
long  continued  digeftions,  or  boiling,  by  repeat-^ 
ed  di Ablutions  'and  diftillations.  T hele  kinds 
of  proceATes,  though  recommended  by  feveral 
late  writers,  do  not  promife  any  Angular  advan- 
tage. That  they  weaken  the  opium  is  indeed 
ve^V  probable  but  this  intention  is  anfwered  as 
eAbftually,  and  with  far  greater  certainty,  by 
diminiAiing  the  dofe  of  the  opium  itfelf : for  the 
ill  eArefts,  which  opium  produces  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  do  not  depend  on  any  diftindt  pro- 
perty or  principle,  and  appear  to  be  no  other 
than  /the  neceflary  confequences  of  the  fame 
power,  by  which  in  other  circumftances  it 
proves  fo  bene.Acial : the  only  rational  way  of 
improving  or  correfting  this  valuable  drug 
feems  to  be,  by  joining  or  interpoAng  fuch  me- 
dicines, as  may  counteraft  or  remove  thofe 
. particular  eA^efts  of  it,  which  in  particular  cafes 
may  be  injurious. 

opo  balsamum: 

Opobalsamum  or  Balsam  of  Gilead  : a re- 
Anous  juice,  obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree  or 
fhrub  (baljamum  Jyriacum  rut  a folio  C.  B.)  faid 
to  grow  in  Arabia.  The  bell  fort,  which  natu- 
rally exudes  from  the  plant,  is  fcarce  known  in 
Europe ; and  the  inferiour  kinds,  faid  to  be  ex- 
tra6led  by  lightly  boiling  the  branches  and 
leaves  in  water,  are  very  rarely  feen  amorig  us. 

The  true  opobalfam,  according  to  Profper 
Alpinus,  is  at  Arft  turbid  and  white,  of  a very 
ftrong  pungent  fmell,  like  that^  of  turpentine ; 

' but  much  fweeter  and  ‘ more  fragrant,  and  of  a 

bitter. 
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bitter,  acrid,  aftringent  tafte  : on  being  kept 
for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  light, 
of  a greenifh  hue,  and  then  of  a gold  yellow, 
after  which  it  grows  thick  like  turpentine,  and 
lofes  much  of  its  fragrance  Some  refem- 
ble  the  fmell  of  this  balfam  to  that  of  citrons, 
others  to  that  of  a mixture  of  rofemary  and  fage 
flowers.  I have  fometimes  met  with  a curious 
balfam  of  this  lafl:  kind  of  fmell,  exceedingly  fra- 
grant, limpid,  and  thin ; dropt  on  water,  it 
fpread  itfelf  all  over  the  furface,  imparting  to 
the  liquor  a confiderable  fhare  of  its  tafte  and 
fmell:  the  grolTer  part,  that  remained  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  was  fo  tenacious,  as  to  be  eafily 
taken  up  at  once  with  the  point  of  a needle, 
which  is  reckoned,  by  Alpinus  and  others,  as  a 
charaderiftic  of  the  true  balfam. 

This  precious  balfam  is  of  great  efteem  in  the  ' 
eaftern  countries,  both  as  a medicine,  and  as  an 
odoriferous  unguent  and  cofmetic.  Its  great 
fcarcity  has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  - 
among  us : nor  are  its  virtues,  probably,  fupe- 
riour  to  thofe  of  fome  of  the  refinous  juices 
more  common  in  the  fliops ; all  thefe  fubftances 
being  in  their  general  qualities  alike,  though 
differing  in  the  degree  of  their  gratefulnefs,  pun- 
gency, and  warmth. 

OFOPANAX. 

OPOPANAX  Pharm.  Land.  Opopanax  : a 
concrete  gummy-refinous  juice,  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  countries,  and 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own  ( Pajlinaca  opopanax 
Linn.)  The  juice  is  brought  from  Turkey  and 

( a)  Vide  Alpini  dialogum  de  balfam , 

the 
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the  Eaft  Indies,  fometimes  in  little  round  drops 
or  tears,  more  commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of 
a reddilh  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide  with 
fpecks  of  white,  internally  of  a paler  colour  and 
frequently  variegated  with  large  white  pieces. 

This  gummy-refin  has  a ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  fomewhat  naufeous 
tafte.  It  readily  mingles  with  water,  by  triture, 
into  a milky  liquor,  which  on  ftanding  depofites 
a portion  of  refinous  matter  and  becomes  yellow- 
ilh : to  reftified  fpirit  it  yields  a gold-coloured 
tinfture,  which  taftes  and  fmells  ftrongly  of  the 
opopanax.  Water  diftilled  from  it  is  irnpreg- 
nated  with  its  fmell,  but  no  eflfential  oil  is  ob- 
tained on  committing  moderate  quantities  to  the 
operation. 

Opopanax  is  an  ufeful  attenuant  and  deob- 
ftruent,  and  in  confiderable  doles  loofens  the 
belly.  It  is  given  from  a fcruple  to  a drana,  in 
the  fame  . intentions  as  ammoniacum  or  gal- 
banum ; and  joined  in  fmaller  doles  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  thofe  and  the  other  deobftruent  gums. 

0 RIGANUM. 

ORIGANUM  Vharm.  Land.  Origanum  fiU 
veJlrCi  cunila  bubula  ■plinii  C.  B.  Agrioriganum 
five  onitis  major  Lob.  Origanum  anglicum  Ger. 
Origanum  vulgare  Linn.  Origanum  or  Wild 
MARJORAM  : a plant  with  firm  round  llalks,  and 
oval,  acuminated,  uncut,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves, 
fet  in  pairs  upon  Ihort  pedicles : on  the  tops 
grow  fcaly  heads  of  pale  red  labiated  flowers, 
whofe  upper  lip  is  entire  and  the  lower  cut  into 
three  fegments,  fet  in  form  of  a convex  umbel, 
intermixed  with  roundilh  purplilh  leaves : each 
flower  is  followed  by  four  minute  feeds  inclofed 
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in  the  cup.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  dry 
chalky  hills  and  gravelly  grounds,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  June.  The 
flowers,  or  rather  flowery  tops,  of  a fomewhat 
different  fpecies,  origanum  creticumi  were  for- 
merly brought  from  Candy,  but  have  long 
given  place  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth,  which 
are  nearly  of  the  fame  quality. 

The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  of  origanum 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a pun- 
gent tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the  garden  mar- 
joram, and  much  refembling  thyme  ; with 
which  they  appear  to  agree  in  medicinal  virtue. 
Infufions  of  them  are  fometimes  drank  as  tea, 
in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  for  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  fluid 
fecretions  in  general;  they  are  fometimes  ufed 
alfb  in  nervine  and  antirheumatic  baths  j and 
the  powder  of  the  dried  herb  as  an  errhine. 
Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a moderate 
quantity  of  a very  acrid  penetrating  eflential  oil, 
fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  origanum,  but  lefs 
agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf ; this  oil  is  applied 
on, a little  cotton  for  eafing  the  pains  of  carious 
teeth ; and  fometimes  diluted  and  rubbed  on  the 
noftrils,  or  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  for  attenuating 
and  evacuating  mucous  humours. 

OSrEQCOLLA, 

OS'T’EOCOLLAi  aliis  oJfifraguSj  ojleitesy  am- 
mojleusy  ojleolithosy  holojieusy  ftelochiteSy  Worm, 
muj,  OsTEOcoLLA,  or  Bone-binder  : a foflil 
fubftance,  found  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
particularly  in  the  marche  of  Brandenburgh, 
and  in  other  countries.  It  is  met  with  in  loofe 
fandy  grounds,  fpreading,  from  near  the  furface 
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to  a confiderablc  depth,  into  a number  of 
ramifications  like  the  robts  of  a tree ; it  is  of  a 
whicifil  colour,  foft  while  under  the  earth,  fri- 
able when  dry,  rough  on  the  furface,  for  the 
moft  part  either  hollow  within,  or  filled  with  folid 
wood,  or  with  a powdery  woody,  (a). 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  for  promoting 
the  coalition  of  fradlured  bones  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a callus  a virtue  to  which  it  does  not 
feem  to  have  any  claim.  It  is  found  to  be 
compofed  of  two  different  earthy  fubftances, 
which  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions,  and  which 
may  be  feparated  from  one  another,  by  wafhing 
the  powdered  ofteocolla  with  water : the  finer 
matter,  which  wafhes  over,  appears  from  its 
burning  into  quicklime,  and  its  properties  in 
other  experiments,  to  be  mere  calcareous  earth, 
not  different  in  quality  from  chalk : the  groffer 
matter  that  remains  is  no  other  than  fand. 

OS^REUM.  ’ ■ 

THE  OYSTER  i a common,  bivalvous, 
marine  fhell  fifli. 

The  fhell  of  the  oyfter,  levigated"' into  a Teftaeoftre. 
fubtile  powder,  is  employed  as  an  abforbent, 

*in  heart-burns  and  other  like  complaints  arifing^'^* 
from  acidities  in  the  firft  paffages : the  hollow  ' 
fliells  are  generally  made  choice  of,  as  contain- 
ing more,  than  the  thinner  flat  ones,  of  the  fine 
white  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  outer  rough 
coat,  which  laft  is  found  to  be  confiderably  - 

f 

(a)  h more  particular  account  of  this  foflil  may  be  feen 
in  Neimanii's  chemical  -works,  p.  1 1 . and  the  Memoires  de 
P academic  rbyale  dts  fciences  de  Berlin,  pour  I'ann,  1^48. 

impregnated 
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impregnated  with  fea  fait.  By  calcination,  they* 
are  converted  into  a ftrong  quicklime,  which 
imparts  to  vvater  a greater  degree  of  lithontriptic 
power  than  the  mineral  limes ; fee  Calx  viva. 

i 

OVUM. 

OVUM gallinaceum  Pharm.  Land.  Hens  egg. 

Eggs  are  accounted  very  nutritious,  but  dif- 
ficult of  digeftion,  efpecially  if  boiled  hard.  In 
medicine,  the  yolk  has  been  employed  as  an  in- 
termedium for  rendering  refinous  juices  and  bal- 
fams  foluble  in  water : it  anfwers  this  purpofe 
lefs  effeftually,  and  lefs  elegantly  than  vegetable 
gums,  the  folutions  obtained  by  means  of  the 
animal  matter  being  apt  on  ftanding  to  become 
putrid  or  rancid.  The  yolk,  exficcated  by  a 
gentle  warmth,  forms  a friable  concrete  j the 
white,  a firm  femitranfparent  one,  in  appear- 
ance refembling  amber  or  gum-arabic,  and  fo- 
luble again  in  watery  liquors.  The  boiled 
white,  placed  in  a moift  cellar,  deliquiates  fpon- 
taneoufly,  and  gummy-refihous  fubftances,  in- 
cluded in  it,  diffolve  along  with  it : preparations 
of  this  kind  have  been  directed  for  medicinal  ufes, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  more  of  the  gummy- 
refin  is  thus  diflfolved  by  the  liquamen  of  the 
egg  than  by  Ample  water. 

The  (hells  of  eggs,  freed,  after  boiling,  from 
the  inner  llcin,  and  levigated  into  fine  powder, 
are  fometimes  ufed  as  abforbents,  and  fuppofed, 
when  combined  with  the  acid  humours  in  the 
firft  paflTages,  to  be  lefs  difpofed  to  bind  the 
belly  than  mod  of  the  other  teftaceous  powders. 
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PAONIA  folio  nigricante  fplendido  qua  masy 
& paonia  femina  flore  pleno  rubro  majore  C.  B. 
Paonia  officinalis  Linn.  Male  and  Female 
PEONY  or  PioNY  : a plant  with  large  leaves,  di- 
vided deeply  into  oblong  legments,  or  rather 
compofed  of  a number  of  thefe  fegments  fet  on 
divided  pedicles ; on  the  tops  of  the  branches 
grow  large  rofe-like  flowers,  followed  each  by 
two  or  more  horned  pods,  internally  of  a deep 
red  colour,  containing  roundilh  fhining  red  or 
black  feeds.  The  male  fort  has  dark  green 
leaves,  pale  red  Angle  flowers,  long  thick  roots, 
and  the  ftalks  and  pedicles  ftreaked  with  red : 
the  female  has  longer,  narrower,  and  paler  leaves, 
deep  red  double  flowers,  and  irregular  roots 
compofed  of  feveral  tuberous  pieces  hanging  by 
tough  fllaments  from  one  head.  They  are  both 
found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and  culti- 
vated with  us  in  gardens : they  are  perennial, 
produce  their  flowers  in  May,  and  very  foon  ‘ 
Ihed  them. 

T HE  male  peony  has  been  generally  preferred 
for  medicinal  ufe : but  the  female,  which  is  the 
largeft  and  moft  elegant,  and  for  this  reafon  the 
moft  common,  is  the  fpecies  which  the  flbops 
have  been  principally  lupplied  with.  In  qua- 
lity, there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  material 
difference  betwixt  the  two  j and  hence  the  col- 
lege allow  both  forts  to  be  taken  indiferi- 
minately. 

The  roots  and  feeds  of  peony  have,  when 
frefh,  a faint  unpleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the 
narcotic  kind : and  a mucilaginous  fubacrid 
tafte,  with  a flight  degree  of  bitterifhnefs  and 

aftringency. 
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aftringency.  In  drying,  they  lofe  their  fmell, 
and  part  of  their  tafte.  Extradts  made  from 
them  by  water  are  almoft  infipid  as  well  as  ino- 
dorous, j but  extradls  made  by  redVified  fpirit  arc 
manifeftly  bitterilh  and  confiderably  aftringent. 

The  leaves  are  nearly  inodorous.  To  the 
tafte,  the  leaves  themfelves  difcover  a moderate 
degree  of  roughnefs,  and  their  pedicles  of 
fweetnefs;  both  which  are  preferved  in  great 
meafure  in  the  watery,  but  more  perfedUy  in  the 
fpirituous  extradls. 

The  flowers  have  rather  more  fmell  than  any 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  a rough 
fweetifh  tafte,  which  they  impart,  together  with 
their  colour,  both  to  water  and  fpirit;  the 
watery  infufion  leaves,  on  being  infpilTated,  a 
blackifh  red,  auftere,  fweetifli,  and  fomewhat 
bitterilh  extradl:  the  fpirituous  tindlure  yields 
an  extradt  of  a beautiful  bright  red,  of  an 
agreeable  though  weak  fmell,  a moderate  aftrin- 
gency,  and  an  almoft  faccharine  fweetnefs. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  feeds,  are  looked 
upon  as  lightly  anodyne  and  corroborant ; to 
the  latter,  at  leaft,  of  which  virtues,  they  ap- 
pear from  the  above  experiments  to  have  fome 
claim.  They  have  been  principally  recom- 
mended in  fpafmodic  and  epileptic  complaints ; 
in  which,  we  are  afraid,  their  efFedls  are  not 
very  confiderable. 


PALMA. 

PALM ; a tall  unbranched  tree,  with  long 
reed-like  leaves  elegantly  difpofed  on  the  top. 
Different  fpecies  of  it  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Weft  Indies. 


The 
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The  palma  major  C.  B.  Phmix  da^ylifera 
Linn,  is  cultivated  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe.  Its  fruit,  the  dates  of  the  fliops,  is 
of  an  oblong  lhape,  like  an  acorn,  but  generally 
larger ; and  confifts  of  a thick  aefhy  fubftance 
including,  and  freely  parting  from,  an  oblong 
hard  fto'ne,  which  has  a remarkable  furrow 
running  its  whole  length  upon  one  fide.  The 
belt  dates  come  from  Tunis:  they  fhould  be 
chofen  large,  foftilli,  not  much  wrinkled,  of  a 
reddifh  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide,  with  a 
whitilli  membrane  betwixt  the  flefli  and  the 
ftone.  They  have  an  agreeable  fweet  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a flight  aftringency  j and 
hence  Itand  recommended  in  tickling  coughs 
and  thin  acrid  defluxions  on  the  lungs,  and  in 
alvine  fluxes.  Among  the  Egyptians  and  Afri- 
cans,' they  are  faid  to  be  a principal  article  of 
food,  and  when  ufed  too  freely,  to  be  difficult 
of  digeftion,  occafion  head-achs,  fometimes 
gripes,  and,  in  length  of  time,  obftruflions  of 
the  vifcera,  cachedic,  and  melancholic  dif- 
orders. 

The  palma  oleoja  (palma  foliorum  pediculis 
fpinofts,  fru5iu  pruniformi  luteo  oleojo  Sloan,  jam. ) 
is  a native  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea^ a ) and  the 
Cape  Verd  iflands,  from  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  into  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  From 
its  fruit  is  extraded  an  oil,  which,  as  brought  Oleum  ex- 
to  us,  is  about  the  confiftence  of  an  ointment, 
of  a ftrong,  not  difagreeable  fmell,  and  fcarcely 
any  particular  tafte  : by  long  keeping  it  lofes 
its  high  colour,  and  becomes  white,  and  in  this 
ftate  is  to  be  rejeded.  The  inhabitants  of  the 

*(a)  According  to  Bergius,  another  fpecies  of  the  oil 
palm  grows  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  in  Senegal,  the 
palma  altijjima  non  fpino/a,  fruSiu  prunfor7ni  minore,  racemo 
fparfo  Sloan.  Jam.  1$  Adanfon. 
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Guinea  coaft  are  faid  to  employ  the  palm  oil 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  we  do  butter.  With 
us,  it  is  only  ufed  in  fome  external  applications, 
for  pains  and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  cramps, 
fprains,  and  other  like  complaints.  The  com- 
mon people  fometimes  apply  it  to  chilblains  j 
and,  when  ufed  early,  not  without  benefit.  It 
is  faid  to  be  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  hardnefs  of 
the  belly,  both  of  adults  and  children. 

The  medullary  part  of  certain  oriental  palm 
trees  ( falma  indica  caudice  in  annulos  -protuber an- 
tes diftindlo^  frublu  pruniformi.  Rail.  Sagus^  feu 
palma  farinaria  Rumph.  Amb.(b)  affords  ano- 
ther article  of  food  to  the  natives,  and  of  the 
materia  medica  to  us.  The  farinaceous  medulla, 
freed  from  the  filamentous  matter  with  which  it 
is  enveloped,  is  beaten  with  water,  and  made 
into  cakes,  which  are  afterwards  reduced  into 
fmall  grains,  and  dried.  The  cakes  are  faid  to 
be  the  bread  ufed  by  the  Indians  in  fcarcity  of 
rice : the  grains  are  the  fago  or  fagou  of  the 
fhops.  This  fubftance,  commonly  recommend- 
ed as  a reftorative  in  phthifes  and  emaciations 
and  for  reftraining  fluxions,  appears  to  be  a 
light,  moderately  nutritious  demulcent  food  ; in 
which  view  it  is  by  fome  dire6ted('fj  as  a pro- 
per aliment  for  young  children,  in  preference 
to  the  more  tenacious  and  lefs  digeftible  prepa- 
rations of  wheat  flour.  It  diflblves  in  water  into 
a vifcid  mucilage ; is  lefs  acefcent  and  flatulent 
than  other  farinas ; keeps  longer  in  the  grain, 
even  for  twenty  years  in  a dry  place,  and  alfo 
in  its  mucilaginous  flate  a long  t\mt(d). 

(a)  Birgit  Mai.  Med.  882. 

* (l>)  The  Cycas  circinalh  Linn,  has  been  given  as  tlie 
fago  plant,  but,  as  Bergius  fuppofes,  erroneoufly. 

(c)  Albertus  Seba,  The/aur.  wol.  i.  p.  40.  Ail.  nat. 
ciiriof.  ^ol.  i.  Append.  ( d)  Cullen,  Mat.  Med. 
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PAP  AVER, 

POPPY:  a plant  with  oblong  leaves  and 
round  ftalks,  divided  into  a few  branches,  each 
of  which  is  terminated  by  a large  tetrapeta^us 
flower,  fet  in  a two-leaved  cup  that  falls  off  as 
the  flower  opens  \ the  flower  itlelf  likewile  foon 
falls,  leaving  a fmooth  roundifh  head  or  capfule, 
covered  with  a radiated  crown,  and  containing 
a number  of  fmooth  roundifh  feeds.  It  is  an- 
nual, and  flowers  from  June  to  near  the  end  of 
fummer. 

I.  Pap  AVER  ALBUM  Pharvn,  Lond.  fs?  Edinb, 
Papaver  hortenfe  Jemine  Mo  C.  B.  Papaver  Jom~ 
niferum  Linn.  White  poppy : with  fmooth, 
flightly  indented  leaves  j and  whitifh  flowers 
and  feeds. 

1.  Papaver  nigrum  : Papaver  hortenfe  nigro 
Jemine  C.  B.  Black  poppy : a variety  of  the 
former,  with  fmooth,  flightly  indented  leaves, 
purple  flowers,  and  black  feeds* 

T HESE  plants  are  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of 
Europe ; and  feveral  varieties  of  them,  in  regard 
to  the  flowers,  are  produced  by  culture  in  our 
, gardens.  The  heads,  ftalk,  and  leaves,  have 
an  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a bitterifh  biting  tafte, 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  opium.  Their 
fmell  and  tafte  is  lodged  in  a milky  juice  ; which 
abounds  chiefly  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  heads  j 
which  may  be  collefted,  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, by  flightly  wounding  them  when  almoft 
ripe;  and  which,  on  being  expofed  for  a little 
time  to  a warm  air,  thickens  into  a tenacious 
dark-coloured  mafs,  fimilar  to  the  opium 
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brought  from  abroad,  but  flronger  in  fmell  and 
tafte.  The  juices  thus  obtained  from  the  two 
forts  of  poppies,  appear  to  be.  of  the  fame  qua- 
lity, the  difference  being  only  in  the  quantity 
afforded  : the  white  poppy,  which  is  the  largeft, 
is  the  fort  cultivated  by  the  preparers  of  opium 
in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  for  medicinal  ufes 
in  this.  *The  following  extrad:  from  Mr.  Kerr’s 
account  of  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  the 
preparation  of  opium,  in  the  province  of  Bahar 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  may  convey  ufeful  informa- 
tion. 

“ The  feeds  are  fown  in  Odober  or  Novem- 
ber. The  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  fix  or 
eight  inches  diftant  from  each  other,  and  are 
plentifully  fupplied  with  water.  When  the 
young  plants  are  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  they 
are  watered  more  fparingly.  But  the  cultivator 
ftrews  all  over  the  areas  a nutrient  compoft  of 
afhes,  human  excrements,  cow-dung,  and  a 
large  portion  of  nitrous  earth,  fcraped  from 
the  highways,  and  old  mud-walls.  When  the 
plants  are  nigh  flowering,  they  are  watered  pro- 
fufely  to  increafe  the  juice. 

“ When  the  capfules  are  half  grown,  no  more 
water  is  given,  and  they  begin  to  colled  the 
opium.  At  fun-fet  they  make  two  longitudinal 
double  incifions  upon  each  half-ripe  capfule, 
paffing  from  below  upwards,  and  taking  care 
not  to  penetrate  the  internal  cavity  of  the  cap- 
fule. The  incifions  are  repeated  every  even- 
ing, until  each  capfule  has  received  fix  or  eight 
wounds  j they  are  then  allowed  to  ripen  their 
foeds.  The  ripe  capfules  afford  little  or  no 
juice.  If  the  wound  was  made  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  a cicatrix  would  be  too  foon  formed. 
— The  night-dews,  by  their  moifture,  favour 
the  exftillation  of  the  juice.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing 
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ing  old  women,  boys,  and  girls,  colled  the 
juice,  by  fcraping  it  off  the  wounds  with  a fmall 
iron  fcoop,  and  depofite  the  whole  in  an  earthen 
pot,  where  it  is  worked  by  the  hand  in  the  open 
lun-fliine,  until  it  becomes  of  a confiderable 
fpilTitude : it  is  then  formed  into  cakes  of  a glo- 
bular fliape,  and  about  four  pounds  in  weio-ht, 
and  laid  into  little  earthen  bafins  to  be  furdier 
exficcated.  Thefe  cakes  are  covered  over  with 
the  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves,  and  dried  until  they 
are  fit  for  fale.  Opium  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  cow-dung,  the  extrad  of  the  poppy-plant 
procured  by  boiling,  and  various  other  fub- 
ftances  which  they  keep  in  fecrecy.’Y^J 

The  colledion  of  the  pure  milky  juice  of  the 
poppy  has  not,  among  us,  been  as  yet  pradifed 
in  large,  or  with  a view  to  the  fupplying  of  the 
common  demand  of  opium.  Inflead  of  this 
troublefome  procefs,  we  extrad  the  narcotic 
matter  by  menftrua  ; the  adive  parts  of  opium, 
as  obferved  under  that  article,  being  completely' 
diflbluble  both  by  water  and  redified  fpirit. 
A portion  of  the  herbaceous  inert  fubftance  of 
the  plant  is  indeed,  at  the  fame  time,  taken  up, 
at  lealt  when  water  is  made  ufe  of,  fo  as  to 
render  an  enlargement  of  the  dofe  neceffary  : 
but  this  addition  to  the  bulk  of  a dole  of  opium 
would  be  of  no  inconvenience,  if  the  compound 
was  always  of  the  fame  ftrength,  or  the  narcotic 
and  inert  matter  in  the  fame  proportions  to  one 
another  j a point  which  cannot  be  attained  with 
fo  much  precifion  as  could  be  wiflied,  but  which 
may  neverthelefs,  by  due  care  in  the  preparation, 
be  adjufted  as  nearly  as  common  pradice  in 
moft  cafes  requires. 


Land.  Med,  Obf.  and  Inq,  vol.  v.  p.  318. 
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' The  college  of  London  diredls  the  dried  heads, 
cut  and  cleared  from  the  feeds,  to  be  boiled  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  and  a 
half  to  eight  gallons,  in  the  heat  of  a brine  bath, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  three  gallons ; the  liquor  is 
then 'to  be  expreffed,  and  boiled  down  to  four 
pints,  which  is  to  be  {trained  hot,  firft  through 
a fieve,  and  then  through  a thin  woollen  cloth, 
and  fet  by  for  twelve  hours,  that  the  dregs  may 
fubfide.  The  liquor  poured  off  clear  is  to  be 
reduced  to  three  pints>  in  which  fix  pounds  oi 
fugar  are  to  be  diiTolved.  An  ounce  of  this 
lyrup  is  reckoned  equivalent  to  about  a grain  of 
opium.  *The  Edinburgh  college  diredts  two 
pounds  of  poppy  heads  without  the  feeds  he 
macerated  for  a night  in  thirty  pounds  of  boiling 
water,  the  liquor  then  boiled  down  till  only  a 
third  part  remains,  which  is  to  be  ilrongly  ex- 
prefTed  and  (trained,  then  boiled  again  to  the 
half,  drained,  and  made  into  a fyrup  with  a | 
fufficient  quantity  of  fugar.  They  alfo  allow 
this  fyrup  to  be  made  by  diffolving  one  dram 
of  the  extraft  of  white  poppy  heads  in  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  fimple  fyrup. 

A decodlion  of  poppy  heads  in  water,  drongly 
preffed  out,  depurated  by  fettling,  then  clarified 
with  whites  of  eggs,  and  infpiffated,  yields  an 
extradt  amounting  to  one  fifth  or  one  fixth  the 
weight  of  the  heads  i it  is  faid,  that  two  grains 
of  this  preparation  are  equivalent  to  one  grain 
of  opium,  and  that  the  extradt  is  not  liable  to 
produce  a naulea  or  giddinefs  which  generally 
follow  the  ufe  of  pure  opiumf^J  : but  the  con- 
fequential  effeds  which  opiates  produce,  in  dif- 
ferent fubjefts,  and  in  different  circumftances, 
are  fo  variable,  that  the  trials  which  have  been 

(a ) Mr.  Arnot,  Edinburgh  medical  ejfays,  vol.  v.  art.  1 1 • 
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made  of  this  preparation,  however  fuccefsful, 
do  not  appear  fufficient  for  eftablifhing  this 
fuperiority.  Of  tinftures  or  extrafts  made  with 
Ipirituous  menftrua,  no  medicinal  trials,  fo  far 
as  I can  learn,  have  as  yet  been  made : in  fmell 
and  tafte  they  approach  more  to  opium  than 
any  other  preparation  of  the  poppy  I have 
feen. 

Many  have  fuppofed  the  feeds  of  the  poppy 
to  be,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  herb,  narco- 
ticf’aj  i mifled,  perhaps,  by  analogical  reafon- 
ing  from  other  platits.  Though  the  feeds  of 
many  plants  are  more  efficacious  than  the  veflel 
in  which  they  are  lodged ; thofe  of  the  poppy 
have  nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  which  is  dif- 
fufed  through  their  covering,  through  the  ftalks, 
and  more  fparingly  through  the  leaves.  If 
emulfions  of  poppy  feeds  have  been  found  fer- 
viceable  in  coughs,  catarrhs,  heat  of  urine,  and 
'other  like  diforders ; it  is  not  to  an  anodyne, 
but  an  emollient  quality,  that  this  virtue  is  to 
be  aferibed.  The  feeds  in  fubftance  have  d 
fweetiffi  unftuous  farinaceous  tafte,  and  yield 
upon  expreffion  a large  quantity  of  infipid  oil : 
both  the  feeds  themfelves  and  the  oil  are  faid  to 
be  in  fome  places  common  articles  of  foodf<^^. 

3.  Papaver  erraticum  Pharm.  Lond.  Pa- 
paver  erraticum  majus  C.  B.  Papaver  Rhaeas 
Linn.  Wild  or  red  poppy,  or  corn-rofe  : with 
deep  red  flowers,  dark- coloured  feeds,  hairy 
leaves  and  ftalks,  and  the  leaves  cut  almoft,  or 
quite,  to  the  pedicle  into  indented  fegments.  It 

(a)  Hermann,  Cynofur.  mat.  med.  edit.  Boeder,  p.  436, 
Juncker,  Confpedlus  therapies  generalis,  p.  279. 

(b)  Profper  Alpinus,  De  medidna  jEgyptiorum,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  1.  GeofFroy,  Mat.  ?ned.  tom.  ii.  p.  715.  Linnx'i, 
Amesnitat.  Academic,  iii.  71. 
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is  common  in  corn-fields ; and  is  fometimes, 
like  the  others,  made  to  vary  its  flowers  by 
culture. 

The  heads  of  this  fpecies  appear  to  contain 
the  fame  kind  of  narcotic  juice  with  thofe  of  the 
two  preceding,  but  in  fo  much  fmaller  quantity 
that  they  are  wholly  negledled.  The  only  part 
made  ufe  of  is  the  flowers,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  likewife  impregnated  in  fome  degree  with 
the  fame  anodyne  principle,  and  (land  recom- 
mended in  catarrhs,  coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  ^ 
and  other  diforders ; they  have  a flight  narcotic 
fmell,  and  a very  mucilaginous  tafte,  accom- 
panied with  a fenfible  bitteriflinefs.  They  are 
at  prefent  regarded  rather  on  account  of  their 
colour,  than  for  any  great  virtues  expedled  from 
them : they  yield  upon  exprelTion  a deep  red 
juice,  and  impart  the  fame  colour  to  watery  li- 
quors, and  a brighter  though  paler  red  to  rec- 
tified fpirit.  A ftrong  infufion  of  them  is  pre- 
pared in  the  fliops,  by  pouring  four  pints  and 
a half  of  boiling  water  upon  four  pounds  of  the 
frefli  flowers,  ftirring  them  over  the  fire  till  the 
flowers  are  all  immerged,  and  fetting  them  by 
to  fteep  for  a night : without  the  application  of 
fire  fo  as  to  fcald  or  fhrink  the  flowers  a little, 
they  can  fcarcely  be  moiftened  with  the  water ; 
if  the  heat  is  continued  longer  than  this  effedb  is 
produced,  the  liquor  turns  out  quite  flimy.  This 
infufion,  prefled  out  and  depurated  by  fettling, 
is  reduced,  by  a proper  addition  of  fugar,  into 
a deep  red  fyrup.  The  colouring  matter  of  the 
red  poppy  differs  from  that  of  clove-gilly 
flowers,  red  rofes,  and  other  bright  red  flowers, 
in  this  j that  on  the  admixture  of  alkaline 
liquors,  it  does  not  change,  like  them,  to  a 
green,  but  to  a dark  purple. 
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PA^ILYSIS : a plant  with  oblong  wrinkled 
leaves,  nairy  on  the  upper  fides  of  the  ribs  j and 
naked  (talks,  bearing  monopetalous  flowers, 
each  of  which  is  divided  about  the  edge  into 
five  fegments,  and  fet  in  a loofe  tubulous, 
ridged  cup,  which,  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  , 
inclofes  a hulk  full  of  roundifli  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  aud  flowers  early  in  the  fpring. 


I.  Verbasculum  pratenje  odoratum  C.  B. 
Primida  verts  major  Gerard.  Primula  veris 
officinalis  Linn.  Cowflip,  paigil,  or  peagle: 
with  feveral  flowers  fet  together  on  one  (talk, 
of  a deep  yellow  colour,  drooping  downwards. 
It  grows  wild  in  marflies  and  moi(t  meadows'.  - 


'Cowslip  flowers  have  a moderately  (trong 
pleafant  fmell,  and  a fomewhat  roughifli  bitter- 
i(h  ta(te;  both  which  they  impart,  together' 
with  a yellow  tinfture,  to  watery  and  to  fpiri- 
tuous  men(trua.  Vinous  liquors,  impregnated 
with  their  flavour  by  maceration  or  fermentation, 
and  (trong  infufions  of  them  drank  as  tea,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  mildly  corroborant,  antifpaf- 
modic,  and  anodyne.  An  infufion  of  three 
pounds  of  the  freth  flowers  in  five  pints  of 
boiling  water  is  made  in  the  (hops  into  a fyrup, 
of  a fine  yellow  colour,  and  agreeably  impreg-  ' 
nated  with  the  flavour  of  the  cowflips. 

1.  Primula  veris  minor  Ger.  ' Verbafculum 
filveftre  majus  ftngulari  flore  C.  B.  Primula  veris 
acaulis  Linn.  Primrpfe : with  pale  yellow  foli- 
tary  flowers.  It  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges. 
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The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  much  weaker 
and  lefs  agreeable  in  Imell  than  thofe  of  the 
preceding.  The  leaves  and  the  roots  feem  to 
partake  in  fome  degree  of  the  nature  o^ thofe  of 
afarum ; afling  as  ftrong  errhines  of' fternu- 
tatories,  when  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  and  as 
emetics  (the  roots  at  leaft)  when  taken  inter- 
nally. I Gerard  reports,  as  from  the  experience 
of  a fkilful  pra6litioner,  that  “ a dram  and  a 
half  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  roots  (taken  up 
rn  autumn)  purgeth  by  vomit  very  forcibly, 
but  fafely,  in  fuch  manner  as  afarum  doth.” 

PARE  IRA. 

PARE  IRA  BRAVA  Pharm.  Lend.  Pareyra^ 
Ambutua,  Butua,  Overo  brutudy  Zan.  hiji. 
Pharm.  PariJ.  Pareira  brava  : the  root  of 
an  American  climbing  plant  ( convolvulus  bra- 
zilianus  Jlore  oliopetalo  monococcos  Rati  hiJi. 
Cijfampelos  Pareira  Linn.)  brought  from  Brazil, 
generally  in  crooked  pieces  of  different  fizes^ 
fome  no  bigger  than  the  finger,  others  as  large 
as  a child’s  arm  : the  outfide  is  brownifh  and 
varioufly  wrinkled  ; the  internal  fubftance  of  a 
pale  dull  yellowifh  hue,  and  interwoven  as  it 
were  with  woody  fibres,  fo  that  on  a tranfverfe 
feflion,  there  appears  a number  of  concentric 
circles,  croffed  with  ftrise  running  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference. 

This  root  is  extolled  by  the  Brafilians  and 
Portoguefe  in  a variety  of  difeafes,  particularly 
in  fupprefllons  of  urine  and  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints.  Geoffroy  is  of  opinion, 
that  its  virtue  confifts  in  diifolving  and  attenu- 
ating tenacious  juices;  and  reports,  that  in 
fundry  diforders  arifing  from  their  vifeidity,  it 
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was  found  remarkably  beneficial ; that  in  ne- 
phritic pains  and  fuppreffions  of  urine,  he  has 
often  given  it  with  happy  fuccefs : that  he  has 
(bmetimes  leen  the  patient  freed  from  p^^iu 
almoft  in  an  inftant,  and  a plentiful  difcharge 
of  urine  brought  on;  that  in  ulcers  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  where  the  urine  was  - 
fmucous  and  purulent,  and  could  fcarcely  be  ^ 
voided,  or  not  without  great  uneafinefs,  the 
fymptoms  were  foon  relieved  by  pareira,  and 
the*  ulcer  at  length  healed  by  joining  to  it 
balfam  of  copaiba;  that  in  an  afthmatic  cafe, 
where  the  patient  was  almoft  fuffocated  by 
thick  phlegm,  an  infufion  of  pareira,  after  many 
other  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain,  brought 
on  a copious  expeftoration,  which  proved  a 
folution  of  the  difeafe ; that  a perfon  who,  from 
an  acute  pain  under  the  liver,  had  become  in  a 
few  hours  i6terical,  had  the  pain  relieved,  after 
bleeding,  by  the  third  cup  of  the  decodion, 
and  all  the  fymptoms  removed  by  a continuance 
of  it;  and  that  the  fame  diforder  frequently' 
returning,  ftie  always  found  relief  from  the  fame 
medicine;  but  that  in  another  iderical  cafe, 
where  the  liver  was  fwelled,  it  did  no  good. 
He  cautions  againft  giving  too  large  dofes, 
which  might,  he  obferves,  raife  a heat,  and 
perhaps  an  inflammation  in  the  kidneys ; of  the 
root  in  fubftance  he  prefcribes  from  twelve 
grains  to  half  a dram,  and  in  decodion  or 
infufion  two  or  three  drams ; this  quantity  of 
the  root,  bruifed,  he  direds  to  be  boiled  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  till  only  a pint  remains, 
which  is  to  be  ftrained  off,  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar,  divided  into  three  portions,  and 
drank  as  tea  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour. 

The  ufe  of  this  root  has  not  been  in  general 
accompanied  with  fo  much  fuccefs ; but  though, 

like 
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like  many  other  medicines,  it  has  not  been 
found  to  anfwer  the  charafter  at  firft  given  of  it, 
and  has  thence  fallen  into  negleft,  we  may 
prefume,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  that  it  is 
not  dcftitute  of  medical  virtue.  It  has  no  re- 
markable fmell ; but  to  the  tafte  it  manifefts  a 
notable  fweetnefs,  of  the  liquorice  kind,  to- 
gether with  a confiderable  bitternefs  and  a flight 
roughnefs  covered  by  the  fweet  matter.  It 
gives  out  great  part  both  of  the  bitter  and  the 
fweet  fubftance  to  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
flrua:  in  evaporating  the  watery  decodion,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  refinous  matter  fepa- 
rates,  which  does  not  mingle  with  the  remain- 
ing extrad  or  diflblve  in  water,  but  is  readily 
taken  up  by  fpirit;  whence  fpirit  appears  to  be 
the  mofl;  perfed  diflfolvent  of  its  adive  parts. 
Both  the  fpirituous  tindure  and  extrad  are  in 
tafte  ftronger  than  the  watery. 

TARIE^ARIA. 

PARIETARIA  Pharm.  Land.  ^ Edinb. 
P arte t aria  officinarum  & diojcoridis  C.  B.  Pa- 
rietaria  ojficinalis  Linn.  Pellitory  of  the 
wall;  a plant- with  tender  reddifh  ftalks  j 
rough,  uncut,  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both 
ends;  and  imperfed  rough  flowers,  growing  .in 
clufters  along  the  ftalks,  followed  each  by  a ' 
fmall  fhining  feed.  It  is -perennial,  common 
on  old  walls  and  among  rubbilh,  and  flowers  in 
May. 

" » 

The  leaves  of  pellitory  of  the  wall  have  been 
ufed  in  cataplafms  for  difculTing  inflammatory 
fwellings : decodions  of  them,  and  their  ex- 
preflfed  juice,  have  been  given  as  emollient 
diuretics  in  nephritic  cafes  and  ifchuries,  and  arc 
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faid,  when  long  perfifted  in,  to  be  ufeful  aperi-  ' . 
ents  or  fweeteners  in  cutaneous  defedations. 
The  plant  appears  to  be  of  no  great  a6tivity, 
being  rather  oleraceous  than  medicinal:  to  the  1 
tafte,  the  leaves  in  fubftance  and  their  juice,  are 
• little  other  than  herbaceous  and  watery. 

PASriNACA. 

PASTJNACA:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
naked  umbels,  yellow  flowers,  and  flat  feeds 
furrounded  with  a leafy  margin : the  leaves  are 
oblong,  and  ftand  in  pairs  on  a middle  rib, 
without  pedicles. 

1.  Pastinaca:  Pajlinaca  latifoliafativa  C.  B.  ' 

P ajiinaca  Jativa  Linn.  Garden  parfnep  ; with 
pale- coloured  fmooth  indented  leaves,  and  a 
large  flefhy  root. 

% 

2.  Elaphoboscum  : Pajlinaca  fthejlris  lati- 
folia  C.  B.  Banda  fs?  branca  leonina  quibujdam. 
Wild  parfnep  : with  dark  green  rough  indented 
leaves  and  flender  woody  roots  j common  about 
the  fides  of  fields ; flowering,  as  the  other,  in 
June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  feeds  in  Sep- 
tember. The  garden  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a variety  of  this,  and  to  owe  its  differences 
to  culture. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parfnep,  in  taffe 
confiderably  fweetifh,  are  accounted  a very  nu- 
tritious aliment : they  yield  with  redified  fpirit 
a very  fweet  extraft,  and  in  diftillation  with 
vvater  a fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil  pofTefTing 
the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  roots.  It  is  faid  that 
by  Handing  in  the  ground  for  fome  years,  it 

contrads 
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■ contradls  pernicious  qualities,  fo  as  to  occafion  , 

diforders  of  the  fenfesf<3^. 

The  feeds  of  the  garden  fort  are  fomewhat 
aromatic  ; thofe  of  the  wild  a little  moie  fo  j of 
confiderable  fmell,  but  no  great  pungency  or 
warmth.  By  infufion,  they  impregnate  water 
moderately  with  their  fmell,  but  communicate 
very  little  tafte : in  diftillation  they  give  oyer  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a pale  yellowifh  effential  oil, 
in  tafte  moderately  pungent,  and  fmelling 
ftrongly  of  the  feeds  : five  pounds  of  the  feeds 
of  the  garden  parfnep  yielded  little  more  than  a 
dram.  Reftified  fpirit  takes  up  by  digeftion 
the  whole  of  their  aflive  matter,  and  carries  off 
little  in  the  infpiflation  of  the  tinfture ; the  ex- 
trafts  of  both  forts  have  a moderate  warmth 
and  bitteriftinefs,  differing  in  degree  as  the  feeds 
themfelves.  Thefe  feeds  have  been  commend- 
ed as  diuretics,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  daucus,  but 
weaker,  which,  in  their  fenfible  qualities, 
apparently  are : Haller  reports,  that  thofe  m 
the  wild  fpecies,  made  into  pills,  with  extract 
of  liquorice,  were  much  ufed  by  Boerhaave 
againft  nephritic  complaints  and  ulcerations  of 
th^e  bladder. 


Panax;  Panax  heracleum  Morijon.  Panax 
pafttnaca  folio  C.  B.  Sphondylio  vel  fotius  paftt- 
naca  germanka  affinis  panax  vel  pjeudocoftus  fiore 
luteo  J.  B.  Lajerpitium  Chironium  Lmn.  Her- 
cules’s allheal  or  wound  wort  : with  uncut 
leaves,  fomewhat  heart-ftiaped,  but  having  one 
of  the  fides  lower  than  the  other : the  middle 
ribs,  bearing  the  feveral  fets  of  leaves,  ftand  in 


('«;Ray,  Hiftoria  plantamm,  i.  420.  Dan.  Hoffinan, 
AEla  acad.  cafar,  nat.  curio/or.  vol.  vi.  anno  1742.  obf.  12». 
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pairs  along  a larger  rib.  It  is  a native  of  the 
warmer  climates,  and  bears  the  colds  of  our 
own. 

Both  the  feeds  and  the  roots  of  this  fpecies 
are  confiderably  warmer  than  thofe  of  the  two 
preceding.  The  roots  and  (talks  have  a (Irong 
fmell  and  tafte  refembling  thofe  of  opopanax ; 
and  Boerhaave  relates,  that  on  wounding  the 
plant  in  fummer,  he  obtained  a yellow  juice, 
which,  being  infpilTated  a little  in  the  fun, 
agreed  perfectly,  in  both  refpeds,  with  that  ex- 
otic gummy-refin. 

P ENrjPHTLLUM. 

PENPAPHTLLUM  Pharm.  Lond.  ^in- 
quefolium  majus  repens  C.  B.  Potentilla  reptans 
Linn.  Cinquefoil  or  Five-leaved  grass  : a 
trailing  plant,  with  oval  ferrated  leaves,  fee  five 
together  on  long  pedicles,  and  pentapetalous 
yellow  flowers  (landing  folitary  on  like  pedicles : 
the  cup  is  divided  into  ten  unequal  fegments,  the 
five  innermod  of  which  form  a covering  to  a 
button  of  feeds : the  root  is  long  and  (lender, 
dark  coloured  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifli  within. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  open  clayie 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  pentaphyllum  are  mild  aftrin- 
gents,  and  give  out  their  aftringent  matter  both 
to  water  and  fpirit.  They  have  been  ufed  in 
diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes,  in  intermitting 
fevers,  fometimes  as  corroborants  and  anti- 
feptics  in  low  colliquative  acute  fevers,  in  gar- 
garifms  for  (Irengthening  the  gums,  &c.  Their 
virtue  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  red  cortical 
part,  the  whitifli  woody  fibre  in  the  middle 
being  nearly  infipid. 
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PERSIC A 

PERSIC  A molli  came  vulgaris  viridis  & alha 
C.  B.  Amygdalus  Perfica  Linn.  Peach':  a 
tree  common  in  gardens ; with  oblong,  narrow, 
pointed,  ferrated  leaves ; pale  reddifh  flowers, 
compofed  of  five  broad  petala  with  numero:^ 
ftamina  in  the  middle,  fet  in  five-leaved  reddilh 
cups,  adhering  to  the  branches  without  pedicles , 
and  a flefiiy  fruit  covered  with  downy  matter 
and  including  a furrowed  ftone. 

The  flowers  of  the  peach  tree  have  an  agree- 
able but  weak  fmell,  and  a bitterilh  tafte : 
Boulduc  obferves,  that  when  diftilled  without 
addition,  by  the  heat  of  a water-bath,  they 
yield  one  fixth  their  weight  or  more  of  a whitilh 
liquor,  which  communicates,  to  a confiderable 
quantity  of  other  liquids,  a flavour  like  that  of 
the  kernels  of  fruits.  Thefe  flowers  appear  to 
be  gently  laxative : it  is  faid,  that  an  infufion 
in  water  of  half  an  ounce  of,  the  frefli  gathered 
flowers,  or  of  a dram  of  them  when  dried, 
fweetened  with  fugar,  proves,  for  children,  an 
ufeful  purgative  and  anthelmintic  j and  that  the 
leaves,  more  unpalatable  than  the  flowers,  aie 
fomewhat  more  efficacious.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
fame  quality  with  the  other  dulco-acid  fummer 
fruits fee  Fru£lus  horai. 


P ersicaria. 

ARSMART : an  annual  plant  with  oblong 

uncut  leaves  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  irn- 

perfed  flowers  fet  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the 

Llks : the  cup  is  thick  and  fleffiy,  divided  into 

five  oval  fegments,  which,  clofing,  form  a 

cover  to  an  angular  glofly  feed. 

° I.  Persicaria 
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I.  Persicaria  mitis  : Perfuaria  mitis  tnacu- 
ioja  C.  B.  Pbarm.  Part/.  Plumbago.  Poly- 
gonum Perfuaria  Linn.  Spotted  arfmarti  fo 
called  from  moft  of  the  leaves  having  a blackifli 
fpot  in  the  middle.  It  grows  wild  in  moift 
watery  places,  and  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  a good  vulnerary  and 
antifeptic  j and  decoftions  of  it  in  wine,  to 
reftrain  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes  ('^).  It  has  a^ 
nightly  acerb  tafte  inclining  to  acidity,  and  no 
remarkable  fmell.  ' 

1.  Persicaria  urens  fiue  hydropiper  C.  B. 
Polygonum  Hydropiper  Linn.  Biting  arfmart, 
lakeweed,  water  pepper : diftinguilhed  from  the 
former  by  the  fpikes  of  flowers  being  flenderer, 
the  leaves  fhorter,  narrower,  and  without  any 
fpots ; but  more  remarkably  by  its  tafte.  In 
our  markets,  a plant  of  a different  genus,  the 
fecond  of  the  ranunculi  hereafter  defcribed,  is 
fometimes  fold  for  it. 

T HE  leaves  of  this  fpecies  have  an  acrid  burn- 
ing tafte,  and  feem  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  thofe  of  arum ; their  acrimony’  not 
rifing  in  diftillation,  and  being  deftroyed  in  the 
procefsf^J.  They  are  commended  as^antifep- 
tic,  aperient,  diuretic ; in  fcurvies  and  cachex- 
ies, humoural  afthmas,  hypochondriacal  and 
nephritic  complaints,  and  in  the  wandering  • 
gout.  The  frefh  leaves  have  been  fometimes 

(a)  Tournefort,  Memoires  de  Vacad.  des  fcienc.  de  Parif. 
pour  Vann.  1703. 

Rutty,  Synopfs  of  fnineral  woaterst  ^.524.  Dr.  Cullen 
however  fays,  “ its  acrimony  operates  chiefly  on  the 
“ kidneys.  What  is  remarkable,  it  gives  out  its  diureti# 
“ virtue  in  diftillation  to  water.”  Mat.  Med.  308. 
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applied  externally,  in  ftimulating  cataplarms, 
and  for  deanfing  foul  ulcers  and  confuming  fun- 
gous flelE } in  which  laft  intention  they  are  faid 
to  be  ufed  by  the  farriers.  ■ 

PERUVIANUS  CORTEX. 

PERUVIANUS  CORTEX  Pharm.  Lond.  & 
Edinb.  Peruvian  bark  ; the  bark  of  a mid- 
dling-fized  tree,  growing  in  Peru,  called  by 
the  Spaniards,  from  its  efficacy  againft  inter- 
mitting fevers,  falo  de  calenturas^  or  the  fever 
tree  j by  Linngeus,  Cinchona  officinalis.  This 
virtue  of  the  bark  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered 
by  the  Indians  about  the  year  1500,  but  not 
revealed  to  their  European  mailers  till  140 
years  after ; when  a fignal  cure  having  been 
performed  by  it  on  the  Spaniffi  viceroy’s  lady, 
the  countefs  del  Cinchon,  it  came  into  general 
ufe  in  thofe  parts,  and  was  dillinguillied  by  the 
appellations  pulvis  comitiffis^  cortex  china  china 
or  chinchina,  kina  kina  or  kinkina,  and  quina 
quina  or  quinquina.  In  1649,  a jefuit  brought 
a large  quantity  of  it  into  Italy,  which  was 
diftributed  by  the  fathers  of  that  order,  at  a 
great  price,  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ; about 
the  fame  time  a quantity  was  purchafed  by 
cardinal  de  Lugo  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  at 
Rome.  From  thefe  it'  received  the  names  of 
cortex  or  pulvis  jeJuiticuSj  pulvis  patrunty  and  pul- 
vis cardinalis  de  'Lugo. 

This  bark  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  fome  rolled  up  into  Ihort  thick 
quills,  and  others  flat : the  outfide  is  brownifli, 
and  generally  covered  in  part  with  a whitilh 
mofs ; the  infide  is  of  a yellowilh,  reddifli,  or 
rufty  iron  colour.  The  bell  fort  breaks  clofe 
and  fmooth,  and  proves  friable  betwixt  the 
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teeth:  the  inferiour  kinds  appear  when  broken 
of  a woody  texture,  and  in  chewing  feparate 
into  fibres.  The  former  pulverifes  more  eafily 
than  the  latter,  and  looks,  when  powdered,  of 
a light  brownifh  colour,  refembling  that  of  cin- 
namon, but  fomewhat^paler. 

A bark  was  fome  time  ago  brought  from. 

Amicrica  under  the  name  of  the  female  Peruvian 
bafk.  This  was  found,  from  experience,  to^be 
lefs  effeflual  as  a medicine  than  the  genuine  fort, 
which  it  was  frequently  fubftituted  to  or  mixed 
with  in  France,  infomuch  that  its  importation, 
as  the  editor,  of  Geoffroy  informs  us,  was  prohi- 
bited by  law.  It  is  confiderably  thicker,  whiter 
on  the  outfide,  redder  within,  and  weaker  in 
fmell  and  tafte  than  the  true  bark. 

Peruvian  BARK  has  a flight  fmell,  approach- 
ing as  it  were  to  muftinefs,  yet  fo  much  of  the 
aromatic  kind  as  not  to  be  difagreeable’.  Its 
tafle  is  confiderably  bitter,  aftringent,  very  du- 
rable in  the  mouth,  and  accompanied  with  fome  • 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth,  but  not  fufRcient  to 
prevent  its  being  ungrateful. 

The  febrifuge  virtue,  for  which  alone  this 
medicine  was  at  firfl:  recommended,  has  now 
been  eftablifhed  by  the  daily  experience  of  about 
a century : and  that,  when  judicioufly  and  fea- 
fonably  adminiftered,  it  proves  as  fafe  as  it  is 
effedual,  is  now  alfo  beyond  difpute.  An  eme- 
tic, which  is  in  moft  cafes  necelTary,  being 
taken  towards  the  approach  of  a paroxyfm,  that 
its  operation  may  be  over  before  the  fit  comes 
on ; the  bark  is  begun  at  the  end  of  the  parox- 
yfm, or  even  in  the  time  of  the  hot  fit,  and  re- 
peated, in  dofes  of  half  a dram  or  more,  every 
third  or  fourth  hour,  during  the  intermilTion  : 
after  the  fever  has  been  removefl,  the  medicine 
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is  continued  for  a time,  but  more  fparingly,  to 
prevent  a rcturnr.  During  the  ufe  of  the  bark, 
the  pulfe,  which  betwixt  the  paroxyfms  is  ge- 
nerally weak  and  flow,  becomes  ftronger  and 
quicker,-  the  appetite  mends,  the  patient  grows 
more  cheerful,  and  perfpiration  increales  : thefe 
may  be  looked  upon  as  fure  prefages  of  its  fuc- 
cefs.  At  firft  it  frequently  occafions  a loofenefs, 
and  this  alfo  is  falutary ; but  if  the  purging  runs 
on  too  long,  as  the  fever  rarely  yields  while  this 
evacuation  continues,  it  is  ufually  checked  by 
the  addition  of  a little  opium : if  too  great  cof- 
tivenefs  enfues,  recourfe  is  had  to  glyfters.  In 
grofs  impure  habits,  gentle  purgatives  are  pre- 
mifed  to  the  bark,  or  given  for  a time  in  con- 
junftion  with  it : in  agues  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  or  accompanied  with  great  heat,  a little 
nitre  is  joined  or  interpofed : in  lax  fpongy  con- 
ftitutions,  and  a thin  watery  ftate  of  the  blood, 
the  bark  is  aflafted  by  bitters,  fnakeroot,  cam- 
phor, and  chalybeates : where  obftruflions  of 
the  abdominal  vifeera  are  apprehended,  it  is  not 
ventured  on  without  the  addition  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  fal  ammoniac,  or  other  aperients.  In  all 
cafes,  moderate  exercife,  and  the  drinking  of 
warm  liquids,  promote  its  eflfedls.  As  the  bark 
is  hurtful  in  the  inflammatory  diathefis,  it  is  not 
near  fo  effeaual  in  vernal,  as  in  fumpner  and 
autumnal  intermittents  (a). 

In  remitting  fevers,  this  medicine  is  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  than  in  thole  which  have  perfect  inter- 
miflions  : in  heftics,  or  wherever  pus  is  formed, 
or  juices  are  extravafated,  it  does  harm.  In  the 
decline  of  long  nervous  fevers  or  after  a remif- 
fion,  and  in  thofe  of  the  low  malignant  kind 
where  the  blood  is  colliquated  and  the  ftrength 


* {a J Cull.  Mat.  Med.  292. 
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cxhaufted,  it  proves  an  excellent  cordial,  cor- 
roborant, and  antifeptic. 

Peruvian  bark  has  likewife  been  found  fer- 
viceable  in  gangrenes  and  mortifications,  and 
in  foul  obftinate  ulcers  and  running  fores  of 
other  kinds  : in  thefe  cafes,  taken  in  large  and 
repeated  dofes,  it  frequently  brings  on  a lauda- 
ble fuppuration,  which  degenerates  on  difcon-  . 
tinuing  the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  again  turns 
kindly  upon  refuming  it.  The  like  effedts  have 
been  obferved  from  it  in  variolous  cafes,  where 
either  the  puftules  did  not  duly  fuppurate,  or 
petechiae  Ihewed  a difpofition  to  a gangrene ; 
by  the  ufe  of  bark,  the  empty  veficles'filled  with 
matter,  watery  fanies  changed  into  thick  white 
pus,  and  the  petechia  became  gradually  paler 
and  at  length  difappeared.  The  principal  fymp- 
tom  in  this  difeafe  that  contraindicates  this  valu- 
able fuppurant  and  antifeptic,  is  great  obftruc- 
tion  at  the  breaft  or  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
which  are  always  by  this  medicine  increafed, 
infomuch  that  imall  dofes  have  in  fome  cafes- 
endangered  fuffocation. 

In  tumours  of  the  glands,  the  Peruvian  bark 
appears  to  promote,  not  fuppuration,  but  refo- 
lution.  In  the  Medical  Obfervations  and  In- 
quiries publifhed  by  a fociety  of  phyficians  in 
London,  there  are  feveral  inftances  of  its  being 
given  with  fuccefs  in  fcrophulqus  complaints. 
Dr.  Fothergill  obferves,  that  Inveterate  ophthal- 
mias generally  yield  to  it : that  beginning  glan- 
dular tumours  are  very  frequently  refolved  and 
their  farther  progrefs  ftopt  by  it : that  fwelled 
lips,  cutaneous  blotches  arifing  from  a like 
caufe,  are  healed,  and  the  tendency  to  a ftru- 
mous  habit  corredted  : that  it  does  not  fucceed 
in  all  cafes,  but  that  there  are  few  in  which  a 
trial  can  be  attended  with  much  detriment : that 
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he  has  never  known  it  to  avail  where  the  bones 
were  affected,  or  where  the  fcrophulous  tumour 
was  fo  fituated  as  to  be  attended  with  much 
pain,  as  in  the  joints  or  under  the  membranous 
covers. of  the  mufcles  ; for  when  it  attacks  thefe 
parts,  the  periofteum,  and  confequently  the 
bone,  feldom  efcape  being  injured  j that  here 
the  bark,  inftead  of  leffening,  adds  to  the  fever 
which  accompanies  thefe  circumftances,  and  if 
it  does  not  increafe  the  force  of  the  mifchief, 
feems  at  leaft  to  haften  its  progrefs. 

Peruvian  bark  has  been  applied  likewife,  in 
conjundlion  with  other  appropriated  medicines, 
and  often  with  good  fuccefs,  to  the  cure  of  pe- 
riodic head-achs,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal, 
vertiginous  and  epileptic  complaints,  and  other 
diforders  that  have  regular  intermifTions.  By  its 
bitternefs,  aftringency,  and  mild  'aromatic 
warmth,  it  ftrengthens  the  whole  lyftem,  and 
proves  a medicine  of  great  utility  in  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  uterine  fluxes,  and  fundry  chroni- 
cal difeafes  proceeding  from  a laxity  and  debility 
of  the  fibres.  To  ftrengthen  the  folids  appears 
indeed,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  its  primary  operation  ; 
and  its  falutary  virtues  in  different  difeafes,  to 
be  no  other  than  confequential  effedfs  of  this  ge- 
neral power.  In  all  the  diflempers  where  bark 
is  known  to  take  place,  other  aftringent  and 
bitter  medicines,  fingly  or  combined,  have 
likewife  been  of  fervice,  though  not  equally  with 
. this  natural  combination  of  them* fa). 

The  virtues  of  this  bark  are  very  difficultly 
extradled  by  long  codlion  in  water,  and  part  of 

*Ca ) Dr.  Percival  found,  that  on  mixing  jnfufion  of  bark 
with  putrid  or  ox  gall,  an  inftant  coagulation  enfued,  and 
the  fcetor  was  increafed.  Hence  he  accounts  for  the  <uN 
agreement  of  this  medicine  in  the  bilious  fevers  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  EJf.  Med-  and  Exper.  vol,.  ii.  ^.24. 

■ what 
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what  the  liquor  is  by  heat  enabled  to  take  up 
begins  to  feparate  as  foon  as  it  is  cold.  This 
refinous  part,  which  is  rather  melted  out  by  the 
boiling  heat  than  diflblved  by  the  water  as  a 
! menftruum,  feems  to  contain  chiefly  the  aftiin- 
gency  of  the  drug ; the  bitter  matter  appears  to 
be  perfeaiy  diffoluble,  though  more  difficult 
to  be  eot  completely  out.  * After  repeated  in- 
fufion^'in  cold  water,  till  the  liquor  came  off 
colourlefs  and  fuffercd  no  change  from  folution 
of  vitriol,  warm  water  extrafled  a confiderable 
colour,  and  vitriol  produced  with  this  infufion 
an  opake  black ; after  warm  water  would  ex- 
tradl  no  more,  very  hot  water  received  a deeper 
colour  than  that  of  the  ftrongeft  cold  infufion 
of  frefh  bark ; and  this  likewife  ffruck  a deep 
black  with  vitriol : boiling  water  had  the  fame 
effeft,  after  very  hot  water  had  ceafed  to  ad  (a). 

On  boiling  a pound  of  finely  powdered  bark 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  five  or  fix  quarts  of  water, 
the  d^codlion  whilfl  hot  looks  clear  and  reddifh, 
but  in  cooling  becomes  turbid  and  of  a pale 
yellowifh  or  wheyifh  hue ; in  this  ftate  it  is 
found  to  partake,  in  a great  degree,  both  of  the 
bitternefs  and  aftringency  of  the  bark,  but  in 
proportion  as  it  depofites  the  matter  that  made 
it  turbid,  it  lofes  more  and  more  of  its  ftypticity, 
the  bitternefs  feeming  to  continue  undiminifhed. 

The  remaining  bark,  boiled  in  frefh  water,  ex- 
hibits the  fame  appearance  for  two  or  three 
times  fucceffively  ; and  when,  at  length,  it  ceafes 
to  render  the  water  turbid,  it  imparts  a bitter-  ^ 
nefs  without  aftringency  retaining  ftill  fome 

fliarc 

fa ) M.  S.  of  Dr.  Lewis. 

(b)  In  the  above  experiments,  I judged  of  the  aftrin- 
gency only  from  the  tafte  ; folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  fo 
ufcful  on  other  occafions  for  difeovering  aftringent  matter 
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Hiare  of  bitternefs  itfelf.  The  vapour  which 
exhales  in  the  firft  codlion  being  caught  in  pro- 
per veirds,  condenfes  into  a limpid  liquor  which 
fmells  ftronglyof  the  bark;  though  no  feparable 
oil  is  obtained  on  fubmitting  many  pounds  to 
the  operation.  The  feveral  decoctions,  drained 
and  inlpilfated  together,  yield  an  extrad,  rather 
lefs  bitter,  and  much  lefs  ftyptic,  than  the  bark 
in  fubftance : this  extraft  is  kept  in  the  fhops 
in  a foft  and  a hard  form ; the  one  of  a proper 
confidence  for  making  into  pills ; the  other  fit ' 
for  being  reduced  into  powder. 

As 


in  vegetable  decodtions  or  infufions,  feemed  here  to  fail; 
for  having  often  mixed  it,  in  different  quantities,  with  even 
the  firft  decoftions  of  bark,  it  produced,  not  a black,  but  a 
deep  green.  1 have  fince  obferved,  that  when  the  vitriolic 
foludon  is  ufed  in  very  fmall  proportion,  it  ftrikes  a black 
with  the  turbid  decodtions  of  bark,  as  with  other  aftringents ; 
and  that  even  the  green  mixtures,  refulting  from  a greater 
addition  of  the  vitriol,  on  being  largely  diluted  with  water,' 
become  black  or  bluifh  like  diluted  ink.  The  refmous 
matter,  which  fubfides  on  Handing  from  the  turbid  decoc- 
tions, being  diflblved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  gave  likewife  a 
black  with  vitriol.  But  when  the  bark  had  been  boiled  in 
frefti  waters,  till  it  no  longer  gave  any  turbidnefs  to  the 
liquor,  the  laft  tranfparent  decoftioris,  though  ftill  pretty 
ftrong  in  tafte,  gave  no  blacknefs  at  all. 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  with  regard  to  this  experiment, 
I have  repeated  it  twice,  and  found  the  event  both  times 
the  fame  as  before.  The  laft  decodlions,  on  dropping  in  the 
chalybeate  folution,  contradled  indeed  a flight  dufky  hue, 
which  in  certain  pofitions  might  be  miftaken  for  a low  de- 
gree of  blacknefs ; but  the  mixtures,  held  between  the  eye 
and  the  light,  appeared  only  of  a kind  of  oKve  yellowifh  or 
brownilli  colour,  and,  on  Handing  for  a little  while,  de- 
pofited,  not  a black,  but  an  ochery  precipitate ; whereas 
the  firft  infufions  or  decodlions,  though  fo  far  diluted  with 
water  as  fcarcely  to  difcover  any  tafte,  ftruck  a bluifh 
colour  like  that  of  diluted  ink,  and  what  little  precipitate 
could  be  feparated  was  black. 

. After  the  boiling  of  the  bark  in  water  had  been  repeated 
till  the  filtered  liquor  no  longer  nude  any  change  with  folu- 
tion 
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As  this  drug  gives  out  its  virtue  fo  difficultly 
and  imperfeftly  to  boiling  water,  it  has  not 
been  fufpedted  that  cold  water  would  have  any 
confiderable  aftion  on  it:  I have  neverthelefs 
found,  that  an  infufion  in  cold  water,  though 
perfeftly  tranfparent,  is  rather  ftronger  in  tafte 
than  even  the  turbid  decoftion,  though  the 
latter  has  fomewhat  more  of  a kind  of  fulnefs 
in  the  mouth  (a ).  It  is  by  means  of  a gummy 

matter 

tion  of  vitriol,  the  remaining  bark  gave  no.tlnfture  at  all  to 

reftified  fpirit.  . . r i 

But  fre(h  bark,  boiled  in  fucceffive  portions  of  rethhed 
fpirit,  till  it  ceafed  to  impart  any  colour  to  the  menftruum, 
gave  ftill  a deep  tinfture  to  boiling  water ; and  this  decoc- 
tion, on  the  addition  of  folution  of  vitriol,  exhibited  nearly 
the  fame  appearances  as  the  laft  decoftions  above-mentioned, 
only  in  a higher  degree,  the  precipitate  being  much  more 
copious,  and  its  colour  deeper. 

Though  by  repeated  boilings  in  water  the  bark  may  be 
(b  exhaulled  as  to  give  out  nothing  to  fpirit,  but  after  the 
repeated  adlion  of  fpirit  ftill  gives  out  foraething  to  water  j 
yet  fpirit  appears,  to  be  the  moft  a£llve  menftruum  of  its 
medicinal  parts.  For  all,  that  fpirit  can  diffolve,  is  ex-  ^ 
trailed  by  a far  lefs  quantity  of  fpirit  than  of  water ; and 
what  fpirit  leaves  undiffolved  is  of  little  tafte.  Equal 
quantities  of  bark  being  digefted  for  the  fame  length  of 
time  with  equal  quantities  of  water  and  redlified  fpirit,  with 
or  without  heat;  the  fpirituous  tindlures  proved  always  “ 

ftronger  in  tafte  Aan  the  watery,  and  left  on  evaporation  a 
larger  proportion  of  extradl  * 1]. 

*11  This  aflertion  feems  contrary  to  the  refult  of  fome  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  Percival,  related  in  his  firft  vol.  of  Eff.  Med.  ^nd 
F.xper.  p.  91,  in  which  a dram  of  bark  infufed  feven  days  in  three 
ounces  each  of  reflified  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  water,  loft  in  the  1 

firft,  fix  grains;  in  the  fecond,  eight  and  a quarter;  and  in  the 
third,  eight.  Thefe  accounts  can  be  reconciled  only  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  watery  liquors  do,  indeed,  cxtraft  more  of  the 
inert  gummy  matter  of  bark;  but  fpirituous,  more  of  the  adiive 
matter. 

(a)  I have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  ftrength  of  the 
two  preparations  by  charadlers  that  may  be  thought  more 
fatisfadlory  than  the  tafte.  A cold  infufion  and  decoftion 
were  made  with  equal  quantities  of  bark  and  water,  ancj 

both 
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matter  in  vegetables,  that  the  refinoiis  parts 
become  diflbluble  in  watery  liquors;  and  it 
feems  probable  that,  in  boiling,  part  of  the 
gummy  principle  of  the  bark  is  haftily  dilTolved 
and  difunited  from  the  refinous,  whereas  cold 
water,  adting  more  gradually,  , extradts  them 
both  together,  I have  given  the  infufions  in 
intermitting  fevers  as  well  as  other  diforders, 
with  all  the  fuccefs  that  could  have  been  ex- 
pedted  from  any  preparation  of  this  valuable 
medicine : the  proportions  commonly  followed 
were,  one  ounce  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder, 
and  eight  or  twelve  of  water,  which  were  mace- 
rated without  heat  for  twenty-four  hours  ( a)y 

and 


both  liquors  paffcd  through  a filter  : the.infufion  ran  through 
fall ; the  decoftion  exceeding  flowly,  and  continued  turbid 
and  opake  after  filtration.  The  two  liquors,  exajpined 
hydroftatically,  were  found  very  nearly  of  the  fame  fffecific 
gravity.  Equal  quantities  of  them  being  turned  black  with 
equal  quantities  of  folution  of  vitriols  the  quantity  of  water 
necelTary  for  diluting  the  blacknefs  of  the  mixtures  to  an 
imperceptible  degree,  was  very  nearly  the  fame  for  both, 
Thefe  experiments  were  often  repeated,  and  feemed  to 
prove,  that  the  infufion  and  decodlion  are  not  confiderably 
different  in  the  quantity  of  matter  taken  up  from  the  bark, 
but  that  this  matter  is  in  the  cold  infufion  tranfparently 
diffolved,  whereas  in  the  decodlion  great  part  of  it  is  only 
diffufed  through  the  liquor  in  an  undiflblved  flate.  — In  the' 
infufion  itfelf,  however,  the  folution  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  intimate.  The  tranfparcnt  liquor  becomes  in  a day 
or  two  turbid,  and  on  {landing  for  fome  weeks  (being  now 
and  then  fhaken  to  prevent  its  growing  mouldy)  depofites 
fo  much  of  the  refinous  part,  that  it  is  in  tafte  fimply  bitter, 
and  produces  no  blacknefs  with  vitriol.  The  refinous 
fediment  gives  to  fpirit  of  wine  a dark-coloured  aftringent 
tindlure,  which  ftrikes  a black  with  vitriol  like  the  tinftiire 
of  bark  itfelf. 

Ca)  Since  the  above  account  was  written,  this  prepara- 
tion has  been  received  in  general  pradlice,  and  found  to 
anfwer  the  charadler  here  given  of  it.  The  time  of  mace- 
ration has  been  diminiilied  to  twelve  hours,  and  fome  late 

experiments 
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and  the  clear  liquor  given  in  dofes  of  two  or 


three  ounces.  . - , 

* The  London  college  feems  now  convinced 

that  long  coaion  of  the  bark  is  either  unnecef- 
farv,  or  hurtful  by  diffipating  fome  of  the  more 
volatile  parts,  and  precipitating  the  refinous 
ones;  for  they  have  given  a formula  for  a 
decoftion  of  bark,  in  which  one  ounce  ot  the 
powder  is  boiled  in  a pint  and  three  ounces  ot 
water  for  ten  minutes  only,  in  a clofe  veliek 


Decodl.  cort. 
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and  then  ftrained  off  while  hot. 

It  is  a common  opinion,  that  bark  in  fub- 
ftance  is  more  effeftual  than  any  preparation 
of  it.  Thus  much  is  plain,  that  the  infufions, 
as  well  as  the  decoflions,  have  not  near  fo  much 
effed  as  the  quantity  of  bark  they  were  made 
from,  as  the  menftruum  does  not  in  either  cafe 
completely  extrad  its  adive  roatter ; but  their 
effeds  are  evidently  the  fame  in  kind,  and  the 
difference  in  degree  may  be  compenfated  by 
an  increafe  in  the  quantity.  _ 

The  turbid  decodions,  on  the  addition  of 
any  of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  in  the' 
proportion  of  one  drop  to  about  a quarter  of 
an  ounce,  become  tranfparent,  of  a blight  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a rougher  or  more  acerb 


experiments  fhew,  that  it  may  be  ftill  further  reduced, 
without  any  injury  to  the  medicine.  A mixture  of  one 
part  of  bark  and  eight  of  w.ater  being  filtered  after  Handing 
for  one  hour,  the  liquor  appeared,  from  its  tafte,  from  its 
colour,  from  its  fpecific  gravity,  and  from  the  trial  with 
folution  of  vitriol,  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  ftrong, 
as  thofe  which  had  flood  2,  4,  6,  8,  12,  24  hours.  On 
doubling  the  quantity  of  bark,  and  fhaking  it  with  the 
water  for  only  two  or  three  minutes,  the  liquor  proved 
rather  flronger  than  any  of  the  preceding  ; _ and  being 
afterwards  kept  24  hours  on  the  fame  bark,  it  gained  no 
fenfible  addition  to  its  flrength.  So  that  a very  llrong 
infufion  may  be  obtained  in  a very  expeditious  manner . 

tafte. 
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tafte,  but  with  the  lofs  of  their  bitternefs : the 
vegetable  acids,  added  in  proportionably  larger 
quantity,  render  them  likewife  tranfparent  and 
improve  their  roughnefs,  without  much  dimi- 
niifiing  their  bitternefs  : all  thefe  mixtures  de- 
pohte,  on  (landing,  a little  powdery  fediment. 
Alkalies,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  occafion  a 
more  copious  precipitation,  and  inftead  of 
making  the  turbid  decoctions  clear,  make  the  ' 
clear  turbid. 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine  receives  fi-om  bark 
a deep  reddifli  brown  colour,  and  takes  up 
much  more  of  its  aflive  matter  than  watery 
liquors  : by  digefting  the  powder  firft  in 
fome  reilified  fpirit,  and  then  boiling  it  in 
water,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  virtue  is  pretty 
readily  got  out.  On  infpiffating  the  filtered 
tindlure,  the  fpirit  carries  off  nothing  remark- 
able of  its  fmell  or  tafte  : the  remaining  extrafl 
retains  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  bark,  as  well 
as  its  aflringency  and  bitternefs,  and  proves  a 
very  elegant  preparation,  preferable  to  the  pure 
refin  obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  tincture 
by  water,  as  containing  a part  of  the  gummy 
. matter,  which  is  a medicinal  principle  of  the 
Extr.  cwt.  jjg  refin.  The  fpirituous  tinc- 

decoflion  of  the  refiduum,  may 
cort.  peruv,  be  united  into  an  extrad,  pofleffing  this  advan- 
cum  refina,  tage  in  a greater  degree,  by  infpiffating  them 
Fh,  Loud.  feparately  to  the  confiftence  of  a fyrup,  then 

mixing  them  together,  and  continuing  the  eva- 
poration with  a gentle  heat. 

Proof  fpirit  extrafts  lefs  from  bark  than 
redlified  fpirit,  but  more  than  water.  Four 
ounces  of  the  powder,  macerated  for  fome  days 


in 


* (a)  See  Dr.  Percival’s  different  opinion,  at  tlie  note 
page  zoi. 

without 
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■without  heat,  in  a quart  t or  two  pounds  and  a^Tinft.  cort. 
halfj  of  proof  fpirit,  impart  a confiderablc  , 

degree  both  of  bitternefs  and  aftringency: 
applying  heat  f,  the  tafte  becomes  ftronger,  the 
colour  darker,  and  the  liquor  fomewhat  turbid  j 
from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
refinous  part  is  no.t  by  this  menftruum  com- 
pletely dilTolvcd. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  with  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  by  maceration  with  powdered  bark  in  the 
above  proportion,  receives  from  it  very  little 
tafte  or  colour.  The  fpirit  prepared  with  quick- 
lime, and  the  dulcified  fpirit,  extraft  in  a -few 
hours  a very  deep  colour,  and  become  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  its  virtue.  Though  the  fpirit 
made  with  quicklime  is  held  too  acrimonious  to 
be  given  internally  by  itfelf,  it  is  not  liable  to 
that  objeflion  herej  its  pungency  being  flieathed 
by  the  fubftance  which  it  diflblves. 

Among  the  feveral  fubftances  which  I have 
tried  for  covering  the  tafte  of  bark,  to  fome 
perfons  ofifenfive,  liquorice  feemed  to  anfwer  the 
beft.  Aromatics  alone  leave  the  tafte  of  the 
bark  very  fenfible  in  the  mouth  5 but  liquorice 
appeared  to  cover  it  effeftually,  whether  in 
draughts  or  eledtuaries,  with  the  bark  in  fub- 
ftance or  its  preparations : to  this  compound 
any  proper  aromatic  material  may  be  fuperadded, 
to  give  a grateful  flavour.  For  liquid  forms, 
an  infufion  of  the  liquorice,  and  for  eledtuaries 
the  extradl  Ihould  be  ufed : for  making  up  the 
eledbuaries,  mucilages  are  more  proper  than 
fyrups,  as  the  former  occafion  the  compound  to 
pafs  down  freely  without  flicking  about  the 
mouth  and  fauces. 

» 

• Peruvianus  coRtEX  ruber;  Red  Peruvian 
bark.  In  the  year  i a Spanifli  ftiip  from 

Lima 
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Lima  was  taken  by  an  Englifh  frigate,  and 
carried  into  Lifbon.  Her  cargo  chiefly  con- 
fifl;ed  of  bark,  part  of  which  was  afterwards 
brought  to  London,  and  purchafed  by  feveral 
druggifts.  From  its  large  coarfe  appearance, 
it  was  fometime  before  praflitioners  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  life  it.  At  length,  it  was  tried, 
in  fome  of  the  hofpitals,  and  found  to  be  fo 
efficacious,  that  an  opinion  foon  prevailed  of  its 
being  of  a much  fuperiour  quality  to  the  befl: 
common  bark.  Trials  were  multiplied  through- 
out the  kingdom,  in  a year  when  intermittents 
were  remarkably  frequent  and  obftinate;  and  its 
reputation  increafed  with  every  experiment. 
Chemical  tefts  were  equally  favourable  to  it,  as 
they  proved  it  to  contain  a much  greater  pro- 
portion of  a6live  matter,  than  the  other  forts. 
At  length.  Dr.  Saunders,  a phyfician  in  London, 
eminent  for  chemical  knowledge,  publiffied  a 
treatife,  in  which  various  experiments  on  this 
bark  were  related,  and  attellations  of  its  great 
medical  efficacy  from  feveral  praftitioners  were 
annexed.  From  this  pamphlet,  together  with 
I the  editor’s  own  experiments,  the  following 
account  is  extrafted. 

The  red  barky  as  it  is  called,  is  in  much 
larger  and  thicker  pieces  than  the  common. 
Moft  of  the  pieces  are  concave,  though  not 
rolled  together,  like  the  quilled  bark.  They 
break  fhort,  like  the  bcft  common  bark;  and 
appear  evidently  compofed  of  three  layers.  The 
outer  is  thin,  rugged,  frequently  covered  with 
a mofiy  fubftance,  and  of  a reddilh  brown 
colour,  The  middle  is  thicker,  more  compadl, 
and  of  a darker  colour : it  is  very  brittle  and 
refinous.  The  innermoft  layer  is  more  woody 
and  fibrous,  and  of  a brighter  red.  In  powdering 
this  bark,  the  middle  layer,  which  feems  to 
contain  the  greateft  proportion  of  refinous  mat- 
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ter,  does  not  break  fo  readily  as  the  reft ; a 
circumftance  to  be  attended  to,  left  the  moft 
adlive  part  fliould  be  left  out  of  the  fine  powder. 

This  red  bark  to  the  tafte  difcovers  all  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  but 
much  ftronger  than  the  common  officinal  fort. 
An  infufion  in  cold  water  is  intenfely  bitter ; 
more  lb  than  the  ftrongeft  decoction  of  com- 
mon bark.  Its  aftringency  is  in  an  equal  de- 
gree greater  than  that  of  the  infufion  of  com- 
mon bark,  as  is  Ihewn  by  the  addition  of  mar- 
tial vitriol.  The  fpirituous  tinftiire  of  the  red 
bark  is  alfo  proportionally  ftronger  than  that 
of  the  pale.  The  quantity  of  matter  extradted 
by  redlified  fpirit  from  the  powder  of  the  for- 
mer, was  to  that  from  the  latter,  as  3 to  2 in 
one  experiment,  and  as  229  to  130  in  ano- 
ther. And  yet,  on  infufing  the  two  refiduums 
of  the  firft  experiment  in  boiling  water,  that  of 
the  red  bark  gave  a liquor  confiderably  bitter, 
and  which  ftruck  a black  with  martial  vitriol ; 
while  that  yielded  by  the  other  was  nearly  tafte- 
lefs,  and  void  of  aftringency. 

With  refpedt  to  medical  properties,  from 
numerous  and  repeated  trials  it  appears,  that 
the  red  bark  pollefles  the  fame  virtues  with 
the  common,  but  in  a much  higher  degree. 
A Angle  half  ounce  of  this  has  radically  cured 
an  obftinate  intermittent,  where  many  ounces 
of  the  other  kind  had  either  had  no  effedt,  or 
merely  a temporary  one. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  rea- 
fon  to  conclude,  with  Dr.  Saunders,  that  the 
red  bark  is  the  true  Peruvian  bark,  of  the  bcft 
quality,  or  in  its  higheft  perfedlion.  It  was 
probably  the  kind  of  bark  firft  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  which  acquired  fo  much  reputa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Sydenham  and  Morton. 

It 
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It  is  the  fort  ftill  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  fof 
their  own  ufej  and  they  are  furprized  at  our 
preference  of  an  inferiour  kind.  Whether  it 
be,  as  Dr.  Saunders  firft  imagined,  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  of  full  grown  trees,  the  branches  or 
young  trees  of  which  yield  the  pale  bark ; or 
whether  the  trees  be  different  or,  at 

leaft,  varieties^  does  not  feem  accurately  deter- 
mined. The  latter  opinion  is,  perhaps,  ren- 
dered the  moft  probable,  by  an  obfervation  in 
the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Saunder’s  pamphlet. 
He  fays,  that  “ he  has  lately  feen  fome  exceed- 
ing good  red  bark  imported  by  a Spanifh  mer- 
chant, a confiderable  part  of  which  was  as  fmall 
as  the  quilled  bark  in  common  ufe,  yet  ftill 
preferved  its  rednefs  in  that  form,  approaching, 
however,  to  the  colour  of  cinnamon.  It  was 
extremely  refinous,  and  gave  evident  proofs 
of  its  being  the  quill  of  the  larger  red  bark 
which  was  in  the  fame  cheft.”  This  idea  feems 
to  be  confirmed  by  fome  curious  remarks  on 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  cinchona,  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Simmons  from  the  papers  of  the 
late  M.  Juflieu,  and  fubjoined  to  the  fame 
edition. 

This  writer  makes  feveral  different  fpecies 
of  bark,  which  may,  however,  be  rfiduced  to 
two.  The  firft  includes  the  red,  yellow,  and 
the  knotty  barks,  all  of  which  have  very  fmooth 
leaves,  purplifh  flowers,  with  a bark  that  is 
bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  more  or  lefs  coloured. 
Of  thefe,  the  red  is  held  in  the  higheft  eftima- 
tion,  and  was  that  firft  imported  into  Europe, 
but  is  now  become  exceeding  fcarce,  fo  that  its 
place  has  been  fupplied  by  the  yellow  and 
knotty  kinds.  The  fecond  fpecies  includes  the 
white  barks,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties. 

All  thefe  have  broad  hairy  leaves,  and  red, 
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very  odorilerous  flowers,  furniflied  vvith  hairs 
on  their  infide.  In  two  of  thefe  varieties  the 
inner  layers  of  bark  are  of  a reddifli  hue.  Thefe 
have  a flightly  bitter  tafte,  and  fomewhat  of  a 
febrifuge  quality,  which,  however,  they  foon 
lofe.  I'he  bark  .of  the  other  two  is  quite  white 
and  infipid. 

There  have  been  lately  difcovered  in  the 
province  of  Santa-Fe,  four  degrees  and  a half 
north  of  the  equator,  two  kinds  of  cinchona, 
one  of  which  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
red  bark  of  Peru ; the  other,  one  of  the  white 
fpecies.  This  is  a fortunate  difcovery,  as  it 
points  out  a new  flore  of  this  moft  valuable 
medicine,  w'hen  the  ancient  ones  Jfliall  be  ex- 
haufted.  We  lhall  fee  in  the  next  article,  that 
our  own  lettlements  are  not  unprovided  with  a 
plant  of  the  fame  genus,  and  fimilar  virtues. 

* Cinchona  carrib^ea  Linn.  Cinchona  Ja~ 
maicenfis  D’’".  JVright^  PhiL  'TranJ.  vol.  Ixxvii. 
part  ii.  This  is  a fpecies  of  the  Jefuit’s  bark, 
produced  in  Jamaica  and  the  Carribee  iflands,* 
of  which  an  accurate  defcription,  with  an  ac- 
count of  its  virtues,  has  been  publiflied  by  Dr. 

Wright  in  the  volume  of  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adlions  above  referred  to ; and  fome  additions 
are  made  to  this,  in  a letter  from  the  fame 
phyfician  to  Dr.  Duncan.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  v. 
p.  398. 

This  tree,  called  in  Jamaica  the  Jea-fide  beech ^ 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  forty  or 
fifty  feet.  The  outer  bark  of  the  large  trees  is 
white,  furrowed,  and  very  thick.  This  is  inert, 
and  may  be  knocked  ofF  from  the  inner.  This 
latter  is  of  a dark  brown  colour.  Its  flavour  is 
at  firft  fweet,  with  a mixture  of  the  tafte  of 
horferadifh  and  of  the  eaftern  aromatics  j but 
• VoL.  II.  P when, 
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when  fwallowed,  it  has  that  very  bitternefs  and 
aftringency  which  charafterize  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  yields  its  virtues  both  to  cold  and 
warm  water ; and  a deco6lion  of  half  an  ounce 
of  it  boiled  in  a quart  of  water  to  the  conlurnp- 
tion  of  a pint,  proved  as  ftrong  as  a decoftion 
of  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  true  bark.  With 
the  addition  of  orange  peel  it  makes  an  elegant 
and  grateful  bitter  tin6ture. 

Its  medicinal  powers  have  been  frequently 
tried  by  Dr.  Wright,  and  it  was  found  very 
efficacious  in  the  dangerous  remittent  fevers  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  alfo  in  nervous  fevers. 
It  has  been  adminiftered  in  London  in  an  inter- 
mittent, and  effefted  a cure  as  completely  as 
the  Peruvian  bark.  From  theft  accounts,  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  prove  an  ufeful  and 
efficacious  fubftitute  for  the  cinchona  of  Peru, 
if  ever  the  fupplies  of  this  medicine  ffiould  fail. 

PEl’ASirES. 

PEPASI’EES  major  & vulgaris  C.  B.  .Gale- 
rita  ff?  tujjilago  major  quihujdam.  'Tujftlago  Peta- 
fites  Linn.  Butterbur  or  Pestilentwort  : a 
perennial  plant,  found  wild  by  the  fides  of 
ditches  and  in  meadows ; producing  early  in  the 
fpring  a thick  naked  roundiffi  ftalk,  with  a 
fpike  of  fmall  naked  purpliffi  flofculous  flowers 
on  the  top : the  flowers  and  ftalks  foon  wither, 
and  are  fucceeded  about  May,  by  very  large, 
roundiffi  or  fbmewhat  heart-ffiaped  leaves, 
ftanding  on  long  pedicles,  fomewhat  hollowed 
in  the  middle  fo  as  to  reftrnble  a bonnet 
(petafos):  the  root  is  long,  thick,  of  a 
browniffi  or  black  colour  on  the  outflde,  and 
white  within. 
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The  roots  of  butterbur  are  recommended  as 
aperient  and  alexipharmac]  and  promife,  though 
now  difregarded  in  praftice,  to  be  of  confider- 
able  aflivity.  They  have  a ftrong  fmell,  and 
a bkterifh  acrid  tafte,  of  the  aromatic  kind, 
but  not  agreeable,  very  durable  and  diffufive, 
fcarcely  to  be  concealed,  as  Fuller  obferves,  by 
a large  admixture  of  other  fubftances.  Their 
virtue  appears  to  refide  in  a refinous  matter ; 
which  is  diftinguilhable  by  die  eye  in  the  dried 
root,  and  which  is  readily  extradted  by  fplrit  of 
wine.  I 


PETROLEUM. 

PETROLEUM,  Pharm.  Land.  Oleum  petra. 
Oleum  terra.  Rock  oil:  a fluid  bitumen  or 
mineral  oil ; exuding  from  the  clefts  of  rocks  or 
from  the  earth,  or  found  floating  on  the  furface 
of  waters,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
more  plentifully  in  the  warmer  countries  j fimi- 
lar,  in  its  general  properties,  to  the  oils  extracted 
by  diftillation  from  pitcoal,  amber,  and  other 
folid  bituminous  bodies.  The  more  fluid  petro- 
lea  have  been  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
naphtha-,  and  the  thicker  by  thofe  oi piffajphaltum 
and  pijfelaum. 

1.  Petroleum  album.  White  petroleum: 
nearly  colourlefs ; almofl:  as  clear,  fluid,  and 
tranfparent,  as  water ; of  a ftrong  penetrating 
fmelJ,  not  difagreeable,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  redlified  oil  of  amber.  The  principal, 
or  only,  part  of  Europe,  in  which  it  is  found, 
is  the  dutchy  of  Modena  in  Italy. 

r 

2.  Petroleum  flavum  Jeu  italicum  Pharm. 
^arij.  Yellow  petroleum:  of  a clear  yellow 
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colour ; fomewhat  lefs  fluid  than  the  former ; in 
fmell  rather  lefs  penetrating,  lefs  agreeable,  and 
more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  oil  of  amber. 
This  alfo  is  found  chiefly  in  the  dutchy  of 
Modena,  and  does  not  appear  to  differ  very 
materially  from  the  white  fort. 

3.  Petroleum  rubrum  Jeu  gaUanum,  fivi 
Oleum  gahianum  Pharm.  PariJ.  Red  petroleum : 
of  a blackifh  red  colour ; of  a thicker  confift- 
ence,  and  a lefs  penetrating  and  more  difagree- 
able  fmell,  than  either  of  the  foregoing  j found  in 
Italy,  and  about  the  village  Gabian  in  Lan- 
guedoc. 

There  are  many  variations  of  thefe  oils  in 
regard  to  colour,  fluidity,  fubtility,  and  the 
pungency  of  their  fmell  and  tafte : the  moft 
fluid  are  in  general  the  moft  fubtile  and  pun- 
gent. Among  us,  the  finer  kinds  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with ; and  even  the  inferiour  forts 
are  rarely  unfbphifticated. 

Fine  petroleum  catches  fire  on  the  approach 
of  a flaming  body,  even  without  the  conta6t 
of  its  fubftance  with  the  flame ; and  burns  en- 
tirely away.  The  hafty  affufion  of  concentra- 
ted mineral  acids,  which  raifes  a violent  ebulli- 
tion with  diftilled  vegetable  oils,,  and  generally 
fets  them  on  fire,  makes  no  great  conflift  with 
petroleum : its  confiftence  becomes  thicker  by 
this  admixture,  and  its  fmell  more  fragrant. 
By  diftillation,  it  lofes  much  of  its  natural 
fcent,  and  becomes  fomewhat  more  pellucid 
than  at  firfti  a fmall  quantity  of  a brownifli  or 
yellowifti  matter,  fimilar  to  amber  ( a),  remain- 
ing behind.  Dropt  on  water,  it  fpreads  to  a 

(a ) Borrichius,  ASla  tnedica  phihfoph.  Hafmenjiat 
tom,  i.  obf.  57. 
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ereat  diftance,  forming  a various-coloured  film 
on  the  furface.  It  floats  alfo  on  reaified  fpirjt 
of  wine,  and  appears  to  be  indiflbluble  in  this 
menftruum  ; but  unites  with  the  efiential  oils 
of  vegetables  (aj. 

The  finer  petrolea,  more  agreeable  than  oil 
of  amber,  and  more  mild  than  that  of  turpen- 
tine, partake  of  the  virtues  of  ^both.  They 
have  been  fometimes  taken  internally  in  nervous 
complaints  and  as  a diuretic ; but  ufed  chiefly 
as  an  external  ftimulant,  againft  rheumatic  pains,  , 

palfies,  chilblains,  &c.  In  thele  intentions, 
fome  mineral  oils,  procurable  among  ourlelves, 
are  ufed  by  the  common  people,  and  often 
with  benefit : the  empyrical  medicine,  called 
Britifli  oil,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  petro- 
lea; the  genuine  fort  being  extradted  by  diftil- 
lation  from  a hard  bitumen,  or  a kind  of  ftone- 
coal,  found  in  Shropfhire  and  other  parts  of 
England.  ' 

4.  Petroleum  barbadense  Pharm.  Edinb.  . , 

Bitumen  harhadenje.  Pijfelaum  indicum.  Bar- 
badoes  tar : of  a reddifli  black  colour,  and  a 
thick  confiftence,  approaching  to  that  of  treacle 
or  common  tar.  It  is  found  in  feveral  of  our 
American  iflands,  particularly,  as  is  faid,  in 
that  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 

This  bitumen,  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans as  a fudorific,  in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
and  as  an  external  difcutient  and  anti  paralytic, 
is  in  fmell  more  difagreeable,  and  both  in  fnaell 
and  tafte  lefs  pungent,  than  the  foregoing 
petrolea.  It  is  likewife  lefs  inflammable,  and 
leaves  on  being  burnt  a confiderable  quantity  of 

(a)  See  VEiftoin  ^ les  ?nemoires  de  Vacad.  roy.  dey  fcienc. 
de  Paris,  pour  ks  annas  1715  ^5?  1726. 
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Ol.  petrolei 
Ph.  Land. 


Petroleum 
fulphurat. 
Ph,  Land. 


allies.  In  dillillation,  it  yields  an  oil  different, 
in  regard  to  its  colour,  from  thofe  afforded  by 
fuch  of  the  other  bitumens  as  have  been  ex- 
amined ; appearing,  when  placed  betwixt  the 
eye  and  the  light,  of  an  orange  colour,  in  other 
pofitions  blue;  but  lofing  this  variability  of 
afped  in  long  keeping,  and  then  looking  in  all 
lituations  yellow.  This  oil,  and  a balfam  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  petroleum  itfelf  with  one 
fourth  its  weight  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  are 
direfted  by  the  London  college  to  be  kept  in 
the  Ihops. 


PETROSELINUM.. 

PE’TROSELINUM  Pharm.  Lond.  ^ Edinb, 
Apium  hortenje  Jeu  fetro/elinum  vulgo  C.  B.  Api- 
um  Petrojeliniim  Linn.  Parsley  : an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  with  deep  green  winged  leaves, 
of  which  thole  that  grow  on  the  ftalk  are 
divided  into  fine  oblong  narrow  fegments : the 
feeds  are  fmall;  fomewhat  crookedly  plano- 
convex, of  a dulky  greenilli  colour,  with  four 
yellow  ridges  along  the  convex  fide;  the  root 
long,  whitilh,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger. 
It  is  biennial,  a native  of  moift  grounds  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  common  in  our 
culinary  grounds. 

The  roots  of  parlley  are  fometimes  ufed  in- 
apozems,  and  fuppoled  to  be  aperient  and 
diuretic,  but  liable  to  produce  flatulencies. 
Their  tafte  is  fweetilh,  accompanied  with  a 
flight  warmth  or  flavour,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  a carrot.  Redlified  fpirit  takes  up,  by 
digeftion,  all  their  adlive  matter,  and  on  infpilfa- 
ting  the  tindlure,  leaves  it  entire  in  the  extradt ; 
in  which,  the  fweetnefs  is  very  confiderable. 
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the  warmth  very  weak*.  Diftllled  with  water, 
they  impregnate  the  firft  runnings  pretty  ftrongly 
with  their  flavour:  when  large  quantities  are 
diftilled,  there  feparates  a fmall  portion,  two  or 
three  drams  from  two  hundred  pounds,  of  eflfen- 
tial  oil,  which  partly  fwims  on  the  water,  partly 
finks,  and  partly  concretes  about  the  nofe  of  the 
worm  into  a butyraceous  matter. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  have  a greater  warmth 
and  lefs  fweetnefs  than  the  roots.  In  diftillation 
with  water,  they  yield  a greater  quantity  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  about  ten  drams  from  two  hundred 
pounds,  fmelling  agreeably  of  the  herb,  and  in 

tafte  moderately  pungent. 

The  feeds,  faid  to  be  carminative,  refolvenc, 
and  diuretic,  and  commended  in  the  German 
ephemerides  for  deftroying  cutaneous  infedts  in 
children,  are  in  tafte  warmer  and  more  aromatic 
than  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  and  accorri- 
panied  with  a confiderable  bitternefs.  In  dif- 
tillation, three  pounds  yielded  above  an  ounce 
of  effential  oil,  great  part  of  which  funk  in  the 
watery  fluid.  They  give  out  little  by  infufion 
to  watery  menftrua,  but  readily  impart  all  their 
virtue  to  reftified  fpirit ; the  tindure  lofes 
nothing  confiderable  in  being  gently  infpifTated 
to  the  confiftence  of  an  extradt,  which  proves  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh,  not  very 
grateful,  aromatic.  ■ 

PETROSELINUM  MACEDONICUM. 

APIUM  MACEDONICUM  C.  B.  Apium 
petraum  dff  petr apium  qiiibujdam.  Bubon  mace- 
donicum  Linn.  Macedonian  parsley  : differ- 
ing from  the  foregoing,  in  the  upper  and  lower 
leaves  being  alike,  the  ftalks  hairy  and  much 
branched,  the  feeds  dark  coloured  and  covered 
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with  i'(A]gh  hoarinefs.  It  is  a native  of  llony 
foils  in  Macedonia,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of 
our  gardens. 

The  Macedonian  parlley  is  fimilar  in  qua- 
lity to  the  common  fort,  but  weaker  and  lefs 
grateful.  The  feeds  are  the  only  part  made 
ufe  of,  and  thefe  only  as  ingredients  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca : hence  the  Edinburgh 
college,  having  now  dropt  thofe  compofitions, 
has  dropt  alfo  the  Macedonian  parfley. 

PEUCEDANUM. 

PEUCEDANUM  germanicum  C.  B.  Pina- 
Jlellumi  fcsniculum  porcmumy  fceniculum  ftlveftrcy 
marathrum  fthejlrey  marathrophylluniy  Q cauda 
porcina  quibiijdam.  Peucedanum  officinale  Linn. 
Hogs  fennel,  Horestrong,  Sulphurwort  : 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  leaves  divi- 
ded and  fubdivided  tripartitely  into  fine  oblong 
narrow  fegments : the  feed  is  fbmewhat  oval, 
fiattifli,  marked  with  three  ftrias,  and  furround- 
ed  with  a leafy  margin : the  root  long  and  thick, 
with  a tuft  of  filaments  on  the  top,  blackifh  on 
the  outfide  and  pale  coloured  within.  It  is  pe- 
rennial, grows  wild  by  the  fea  flrores  and  in  moift 
lhady  grouhds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  roots  of  fulphurwort  have  a flrong  fetid 
fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  fulphureous 
folutions ; and  an  un6luous,  fubacrid,  bitterifli 
tafte.  Wounded  when  frefh,  in  the  fpring  or 
autumn,  particularly  in  the  former  feafon,  in 
which  they  are  rnoft  vigorous,  they  yield  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  yellow  juice,  which  foon 
dries  into  a folid  gummy-refin,  retaining  the 
tafte  and  the  ftrong  fmell  of  the  root.  This 
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gummy-refin  Ibnds  recommended  as  an  ape- 
rient, and  antihyfteric. 

PILOSELLA. 

PILOSELLA,  Myofotis,  feu  Auricula  mufis. 
Pharm.  PariJ.  Pilojella  major  repens  hirjuta 
C.  B,  Hieracmn  Pilojella  Linn.  Mouse-ear  : 
a low  creeping  hairy  plant  5 with  oval  leaves,  in 
lhape  like  thofe  of  the  daify,  joined  to  the  ftalks 
without  pedicles,  green  above  and  white  under- 
neath : the  flowers,  which  (land  folitary  on  up- 
right naked  flalks,  are  compofed  of  a number 
of  yellow  flofcules,  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  and  fol- 
lowed by  fmall  black  feeds,  winged  with  down. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  dry  pafture 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

PiLOSELLA  is  one  of  the  bitterifli  ladlefcent 
plants.  Its  leaves  differ  from  thofe  of  dandelion, 
cichory,  and  the  other  herbs  of  that  clafs,  in 
being  much  lefs  juicy,  lefs  bitter,  accompanied 
with  fome  aftringency  which  fee  ms  to  prevail 
above  the  bitter,  and  a flight  fweetifhnefs  very 
durable  in  the  mouth  : in  the  extrafts’  made 
from  them,  both  by  water  and  fpirit,  the  aftrin- 
gency  is  more  manifeftly  the  prevailing  princi- 
ple, though  even  when  thus  concentrated  it  is 
not  very  ftrong.  The  roots  are  confider- 
ably  bitterer  than  the  leaves,  and  lefs,  if  at  all, 
aftringent, 

PIMPINELLA. 

PIMPINELLA  SAXIFRa  ’gA  Linn.  Bur- 

NET-SAXiFRAGE;  a perennial  umbelliferous  plant; 
with  naked  umbels;  the  outermoft  flowers  com- 
pofed of  unequal  petals,  the  inner  equal ; the 

feeds 
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feeds  fmall,  oblong,  fomewhat  pointed,  flat  bn 
one  fide,  convex  and  ftriated  on  the  other  j the 
lower  leaves  roundifli,  indented,  fet  in  pairs 
along  a middle  rib  with  an  pdd  one  at  the  end ; 
the  upper  leaves  oblong  and  very  narrow  j the 
roots  long,  flendcr,  and  whitifli. 

1.  PiMPiNELLA  ALBA  GermanoYum:  Pimfinella 
JaxifrAga  major  umhella  Candida  C.  B.  Greater 

or  white  burnet-faxifrage : with  fome  of  the 
leaves  pretty  deeply  cut,  the  odd  one  into  three 
feftions.  It  is  not  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  therefore  our  markets  have  been  generally 
fupplied  with  the  following. 

2.  PiMPiNELLA  SAXiFRAGA  *.  Pimpindla  Jaxi- 
fraga  minor  foliis  JanguiJorba  Raii ; 'Tragojelinum 
alterum  majus  P'ourn.  Smaller  burnet-faxifrage; 
with  uncut  leaves.  It  grows  wild  in  dry  pafture 
grounds. 

3.  PiMPiNELLA  SAXIFRAGA  MINOR  C.  B. 

‘Tragojelinum  minus  Tourn.  Small  burnet-faxi- 
frage; with  the  upper  leaves  divided  into  oblong 
narrow  fegments;  taller  than  the  others,  but 
with  fmaller  leaves.  This  is  the  molt  common 
fort  in  the  fields  about  London. 

All  thefe  plants  appear  to  be  poflTefled  of  the 
fame  qualities,  and  to  differ  little  otherwife  than 
in  external  appearance ; and  even  in  this,  their 
difference  is  fo  inconfiderable  and  inconflant, 
that  Linnaeus  has  joined  them  into  one  fpecies, 
under  the  name  of  pimpinella  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis 
radicalibus  Jubrotundis,  Jummis  linearibus : he  fays 
he  has  feen  the  fecond  fort  produced  from  the 
feeds  of  the  firfl  fown  in  a richer  foil,  Inftead 
of  the  firfl,  which  has  been  generally  underftood 
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as  the  officinal  kind,  our  college  allows  either 
of  the  others  to  be  taken  indifferently. 

The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a hot,  .pungent, 
not  very  durable  tafte  5 and  emit,  when  frefh, 
an  acrid  halitus,  of  no  particular  fmell,  but 
affedling  the  eyes  like  that  of  horferadifh  or 
muftard  feed,  though  in  a lower  degree.  In 
drying,  they  lofe  this  fubtile  matter,  and  in 
long  keeping  the  pungency  of  their  tafte  is 
diminiflied.  Their  virtue  is  extradled,  partially 
by  water,  and  complefely  by  redlified  fpirit.  In 
diftillation  with  water,  a part  of  their  pungency 
ariles  and  impregnates  the  diftilled  fluid,  and  a 
part  remains  behind  in  the  decodlion : when 
large  quantities  are  diftilled,  there  feparates 
from  the  water  a fmall  portion  of  a yellowifh 
cffential  oil  extremely  acrid  and  fiery.  On  in- 
fpiffating  the  fpirituous  tinfture,  little  or  nothing 
of  the  virtue  of  the  pimpinella  rifes  with  the 
fpirit:  the  remaining  extradt,  fmall  in  quantity, 
is  of  great  pungency  and  heat.  The  leaves  and 
feeds  of  the  plant  have  likewife  a confidera.ble 
acrimony  ; the  leaves  lefs  than  the  feeds,  and 
both  lefs  than  the  roots. 

This  pungent  root  is  in  great  efteem  among 
the  Germans,  as  a warm  ftimulating  refolvent, 
aperient,  diaphoretic,  &c.  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach  from  vifcid  phlegm,  infardtions  of  the 
bread,  tumours  and  obftrudtions  of  the  glands, 
impurities  of  the  blood,  and  in  general  wherever 
tenacious  humours  are  to  be  attenuated,  or  the 
fluid  fecretions  promoted.  It  is  an  ufeful  in- 
gredient in  our  officinal  compound  arum  pow- 
der, fupplying  in  good  meafure  the  pungency 
which  the  arum  root  lofes  in  being  reduced  into 
that  form.  It  is  employed  alio  as  a mafticatory 
for  ftimulating  the  falival  glands  •,  and  in  garga- 
rifms  for  diffolving  vifcid  mucus  in  the  fauces. 

PIN- 
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PINGUEDO. 

PINGUEDO  five  adeps : Seviim  ovillmi  6? 
hircinunti  Amngia  porcina  viperina.  Animal 
FATS : fheeps  fuet,  goats  fuet,  hogs  lard,  and 
vipers  fat. 

The  medical  ufe  of  thefe  fubftances  is  wholly 
external,  as  the  bafis  of  ointments  and  other 
undtuous  applications.  In  their  effe61;s,  they  do, 
not  feem  to  differ  materially  from  one  another ; 
all  of  them  having  one  common  emollient 
virtue,  fupplying  and  relaxing  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  obftrudling  its  perfpiration. 
The  principal  difference  to  be  confidered  in 
them  is  that  of  their  confiftence,  by  which  they 
are  adapted  to  different  forms,  or  for  receiving 
different  admixtures ; the  folid  feva  fcrving  to 
give  the  thick  confiftence  of  an  unguent  to  oils 
and  the  more  fluid  refinous  juices,  while  the 
fofter  axungia  procure  a like  confiftence  to  folid 
refins  and  powders.  The  fat  of  the  viper  is 
commonly  preferred  to  the  others  in  aftedtions 
of  the  eyes  j but  its  fuperiority,  in  thefe  cafes, 
to  other  foft  fats,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fufficiently  determined  by  experience.  Nor 
indeed  does  it  appear,  that  animal  fats,  and 
flavourlefs  vegetable  oils,  of  fimilar  confiftences, 
are  materially  different,  refpeftively,  from  one 
another,  in  their  effedts  when  ufed  in  external 
applications.  Even  in  regard  to  qualities,  more 
remote  than  thofe,  by  which  they  can  aft  when 
applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  the 
difference  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  fats 
is,  perhaps,  lefs  than  might  be  expefted,  and 
apparently  lefs  than  that  which  is  obferved 
between  the  other  correfponding  fubftances  of 
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the  two  kingdoms,  as  the  gelatinous  matters  of 
the  one  and  the  gummy  of  the  other;  animal 
fats,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  yield  neither  the 
peculiar  ftench,  nor  the  volatile  alkaline  fait, 
which  fubftances  completely  animalized  afford. 

Lard  and  fuec  are  direfted  to  be  tried  or  pu-  Adlpis  fuilla; 
rifted,  by  chopping  them  into  fmall 
melting  them  by  a gentle  heat,  with  the  addi- 
tion  of  a little  water,  which  fecures  them  from 
any  danger  of  burning  or  turning  black,  this 
fluid  not  being  fufceptible  of  a degree  of  heat 
fufficient  for  that  effed;  and  then  ftraining  them 
from  the  membranes.  Vipers  fat,  feparated 
from  the  heart,  liver,  and  other  bloody  parts, 
is  ordered  to  be  melted  without  addition,  and 
then  flrained  through  a linen  cloth ; the  quantity 
of  this  fat,  ufually  purified  at  a time,  being  fo 
fmall,  that  the  heat  may  be  eafily  regulated,  fo 
as  to  prevent  burning,  without  water. 

Tried  lard  is  formed  into  an  elegant  ointment,  Unguentum 
commonly  called  pomatum,  by  beating  it  with  adipis  fmlla; 
rofewater,  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  of 
the  water  to  two  pounds  of  the  lard,  till  they 
are  well  mixed}  then  melting  it  over  a very 
gentle  fire,  and  after  Handing  for  a little 
while,  that  the  watery  part  may  fettle,  pouring 
off  the  lard,  and  inceffantly  ftirring  and  beating 
it  about  till  it  grows  cold,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  into 
a light  yielding  mafs ; and  afterwards  adding  fo 
much  effence  of  lemons  as  will  be  fufficient  to 
give  a grateful  fmell.  Some  fcent  it  with  oil  of 
rhodium  } and  previoufly  digeft  the  lard  for  ten 
days  with  common  water,  renewing  the  water 
every  day,  a procefs  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  much  ufe.  Thefe  ointments  may  be  tin- 
ged of  a fine  red  colour,  for  lip-falves,  by  a 
proper  addition  of  alkanet  root;  the  faculty  of  Pomatum 
Paris  direfts,  for  this  purpofe,  twenty-four  parts 
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of  the  white  pomatum,  eight  of  oxes  marrow’, 
and  eight  of  white  wax  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  to 
be  melted  together  by  the  heat  of  a water  bath  j 
one  part  of  powdered  alkanet  root  to  be  added; 
the  mixture  ftirred  at  times  till  it  appears  tinged 
of  a deep  red  colour,  and  then  {trained  through 
a linen  cloth. 

Animal  fats  are  not  dilToluble  by  fpirit  of 
wine  any  more  than  by  water : when  fcented 
with  effential  oils,  the  oil  may  be  totally  ex- 
trafled  by  digeftion  in  rectified  fpirit,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  fat  inodorous.  By  the  fame  men- 
{truum,  fats  may  be  freed  from  their  ill  fmell, 
and  even  thofe  that  have  grown  confiderably 
rancid  by  keeping  may  be  made  fweet  again  as 
at  firft;  the  rancidity  and  fmell  feeming  to 
confilt  in  a part  of  the  fat  attenuated,  or  fubti- 
lized,  into  a ftate  analogous  to  that  of  the  oil 
into  which  fats  are  refolved  by  diltillation,  which 
oil  is  totally  diffoluble  in  fpirit. 

PINGUICULA. 

P INGUICULA : Sanicula  montana  fiore  calcari 
donato  C.  B.  Pinguicula  five  Janicula  ehoracenfis 
Gerard.  Viola  •palujiris^  liparis^  cucullata^  fs? 
dodecatheon  plinii  quibufdam.  Pinguicula  vulgaris 
Linn.  Butterwort  or  Yorkshire  sanicle: 
a fmall  plant,  with  a few,  oblong,  obtufe, 
uncut,  pale,  gloffy,  unctuous  leaves,  lying  on 
the  ground ; among  which  rife  naked  pedicles, 
bearing,  each,  a purplifh  monopetalous  flower 
divided  into  two  lips  (of  which  the  upper  is  cut 
like  a heart,  the  lower  into  three  fedtions)  with 
a {lender  cylindrical  fpur  or  tail  at  bottom : the 
flower  is  follow'ed  by  a roundilh  capfule  full  of 
fmall  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in 
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elevated  marlhy  grounds,  and  flowers  in  the 
fpring. 

The  remarkable  unftuofity  of  this  plant,  and 
of  fome  others  of  the  fame  genus,  feems  to 
entitle  them  to  a further  examination  than  has 
yet  been  beftowed  upon  them  faj.  It  is  faid, 
that  fhe  un6tuous  and  glutinous  juice  of  the 
pnguicula  is  ufed  in  Ibme  places  as  a liniment 
for  chaps  and  as  a pomatum  for  the 
hair  (c)\  that  new  milk,  poured  upon  the  frefli 
leaves,  on  a ftrainer,  and  after  quick  colature, 
fet  by  for  a day  or  two,  becomes  thick,  tena- 
cious, very  agreeable  and  falubrious,  and  throws 
off  no  whey  unlefs  long  kept  j and  that  a little 
of  the  milk,  fo  thickened,  ferves  for  bringing 
frefh  milk  to  the  fame  ftate  (d)’  that  a fyrup 
made  from  the  juice,  and  decoftions  of  the 
leaves  in  broth,  are  ufed  among  the  common 
people  in  Wales  as  cathartics:  and  that  the 
herb  is  hurtful  to  cattle  that  feed  upon 

PIPER, 

PEPPER ; the  fmall,  round,  aromatic  fruit 
of  a trailing  plant  growing  in  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  Malabar,  (Piper  nigrum  Linn.)  The  pep- 
per-corns adhere  in  cluflers  to  the  ftalks,  with- 
out pedicles:  when  ripe,  they  are  firm,  not 
juicy,  of  a red  colour,  which  changes  in  drying 
to  a black. 

/ 

(a)  Linnaeus,  Flora  lapponica,  p.  lo. 

(bj  Simon  Paulli,  ^adripartit.  botanic. 

( c)  Ray,  Hijloria  plantarum,  i.  752. 

(d)  Gifsler,  Suenjka  ’vetenjkaps  academieus  handl,  1 749. 
(ep  Gerard,  Herbal  emaculated,  p.  789. 
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I.  Piper  nigrum  Pharm.  Land.  ^ Edinh. 
Melanopiper.  Common  or  black  pepper;  the 
fruit  gathered,  probably,  before  perfedt  maturity, 
and  dried  in  the  fun. 


2.  Piper  album.  Leucopiper.  White  pep- 
per : the  ripe  fruit  decorticated  by  maceration 
in  water.  Some  of  the  grains,  as  brought  to 
us,  have  pieces  of  a dark-coloured  Ikin  ftill 
upon  them.  - 

N 

Of  thefe  pungent  hot  fpices,  the  black  fort 
is  the  hotteft  and  ftrongeft,  and  moft  commonly 
made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  as  well  as  culinary 
purpofes.  They  both  feem  to  heat  the  confti- 
tution  more  than  fome  other  fpices  that  are  of 
equal  pungency  upon  the  palate ; and  from  thofe 
fpices  they  differ  in  this,  that  their  pungency 
does  not  refide  in  the  volatile  parts  or  effential 
oil,  but  in  a fubftance  of  a more  fixt  kind, 
which  does  not  rife  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Pepper,  infufed  in  water,  impregnates  the 
menftruum  pretty  ftrongly  with  its  flavour,  but 
weakly  with  its  tafte : by  boiling  for  fome  time, 
a little  more  of  its  pungent  matter  is  extradted, 
and  its  flavour  diffipated.  On  collefting  the 
fluid  that  exhales  in  the  boiling,  the  water  is 
found  agreeably  impregnated  with  the  odour  of 
the  fpice,  but  fcarcely  difeovers  any  tafle : the 
effential  oil,  which  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  thin,  light,  and  limpid,  in  fmell  flrong 
and  agreeable,  is  in  tafte  mild  j a drop  or  two 
impreifing  on  the  tongue  only  a moderate 
grateful  warmth.  On  infpiffating  the  deco6lion, 
a part  of  the  pungency  of  the  pepper  is  found 
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in  the  mucilaginous  extraft,  and  a part  is  re- 
tained by  the  pepper  itfelf.*  (a) 

Reftified  fpirit  extrafts  completely  the  a6live 
matter  of  the  pepper.  The  tinfture  is  extremely 
hot  and  fiery,  a few  drops  fetting  the  mouth  as 
it  were  in  a flame;  infpiflTated,  it  leaves  an 
extraft  ftill  more  fiery ; the  fpirit  carrying  off 
in  its  exhalation  a little  of  the  flavour,  but 
nothing  of  the  heat  or  pungency  of  the  fpice. 
The  quantity  of  extract  is  nearly  the  fame  from 
both  kinds  of  pepper  j the  fpirituous  amounting 
to  about  one  eighth,  and  the  watery  to  near  one 
half  their  weight ; but  thofe  of  the  white,  like 
the  fpice  in  fubftance,  are  weaker  than  thofe  of 
the  black  fort. 


VIPER  LONGUM  Pharm.  Land,  fs?  Edinh. 
Macropiper  Pharm,  PariJ.  Piper  longum  orientale 
C.  B.  Long  pepper  : the  fruit  of  an  Eaft  Indian 
plant  of  the  fame  genus  with  that  which  produ- 
ces the  black  pepper,  ( Piper  longum  Linn.)  j of 
a cylindrical  figure,  about  an  inch  and  a half 
in  length,  having  numerous  minute  grains  dif- 
pofed  round  it  in  a kind  of  fpiral  diredion. 

This  fpice  is  hotter  and  more  pungent  than 
either  of  the  preceding  kinds,  and  its  fpiritupus 
extrad  is  proportionably  more  fiery.  In  phar- 
maceutic properties,  it  entirely  agrees  with 
them  ; its  adive  matter  being  only  partially  dif- 
foluble  in  watery  menftrua,  and  its  pungency 
not  rifing  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Decoc- 

* (a)  The  acrid  matter  of  pepper  is  fo  llrongly  retained, 
that  a quantity  boiled  fucceflively  in  frelh  parcels  of,  water, 
bad  not  loll  all  its  tafte  till  the  forty-third  boiling.  Gaubii 
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tions  of  it  are  very  mucilaginous,  rather  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  the  black  or  white. 

PIPER  JAMAICENSE. 

PIMENTO  Pharm.Lond.  Pimenta  five  pipef 
jamaicenje  Pharm.  Edinh.  Amomum  Pharnii 
fVirtemb.  Jamaica  Pepper,  Pimento,  All- 
spice : the  dried  aromatic  berry  of  a large  tree 
' growing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica, 
reckoned  a fpecies  of  myrtle,  and  called  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  myrtus  arbor ea  aromatica  foliis  lau- 
rinisy  by  Linnaeus  myrtus  ( pimenta ) foliis  alternis^^ 

Pimento  is  a moderately  warm  fpice,  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  fbmewhat  refembling  that  of  a 
mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs. 

' Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  an  elegant  eflen- 
tial  oil,  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  the  aqueous 
fluid,  in  tafte  moderately  pungent,  in  fmell  and 
flavour  approaching  to  oil  of  cloves,  or  rather  a 
mixture  of  thofe  of  cloves  and  nutmegs the  re- 
maining decoftion,  infpilTated,  leaves  an  ex- 
traft  fomewhat  ungrateful  but  not  pungent,  and 
the  berry  itfelf  is  now  found  to  be  almoft  wholly 
deprived  of  its  tafte  as  well  as  flavour ; the 
warmth  of  this  fpice  refiding  rather  in  the  vola- 
tile than  in  the  fixT:  parts.  <To  redlified  fpirit  it 
imparts,  by  maceration  or  digeftion,  the  whole 
of  'its  virtue,  together  with  a brownifti  green 
tinfture : in  dlftillation,  it  gives  over  nothing 
confiderable  to  this  menftruum,  nearly  all  its 
' adtive  matter  remaining  concentrated  in  the  in- 
fpiflated  extract;  which  is  very  warm  and  pun- 
gent, but  not  of  a fiery  heat  like  thofe  obtained 
from  the  foregoing  forts  of  pepper. 

This  fpice,  at  firft  brought  over  for  dietetic 
ufes,  has  been  long  employed  In  the  fliops  as  a 
' ' fuccedaneum 
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fuccedaneum  to  the  more  coftly  oriental  aroma- 
tics j from  them  it  was  introduced  into  our  hof* 
pitals,  and  is  now  received  both  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  A fimple 
water  is  directed  to  be  diftilled  from  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  a gallon  or  ten  pounds  from  half 
a pound  : this  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  Aq.  pimento 
flavour  of  the  pimento,  though  it  is  lefs  ele- 
gant  than  the  fpirituous  water  which  the  Ihops  jamaicenfis^ 
have  been  accuftomed  to  prepare,  by  drawing  ph.  Ed. 
off  two  or  three  gallons  of  proof  fpirit  from  the  Spir.  pimento 
fame  quantity  of  the  fpice.  The  Edinburgh 
college  diredts  only  nine  pounds  from  this  quan- jamJcffpirit. 
tity.  The  eflential  oil  does  not  feem  to  be  much  Ph.  Ed. 
known  in  pradlice  j though  it  promifes  to  be  a 9^* 
very  ufeful  one,  and  might,  doubtlefs,  on  many 
occafions,  fupply  the  place  of  many  of  the 
dearer  oils.  The  quantity  of  oil  afforded  by 
the  ipice  is  very  confiderable  : Cartheufer  indeed 
fays,  that  only  about  half  a dram  is  to  be  got 
from  fixteen  ounces  ; a miftake,  whicli  probably 
has  arifen  frorn  inadvertence  in  copying  Neu- 
mann’s proportion,  of  half  a dram  from  an  ' 
ounce,  or  one  fixteenth  ; fo  large  a proportion 
as  this  laft  cannot,  however,  be  colkdled  in  its 
proper  form,  the  oil  that  remains  diffolved . in 
the  diftilled  water  being  here  included. 

/ 

IP ER  JND ICUM. 

PIPER  INDICUM  Pharm.  Land,  fd’  Edinb. 

Capficum  Pharm.  Parif.  Piper  indicum^  brazili- 
anum^  guineenje^  calecuticum.,  hijpanicuifiy  ^ luji- 
tanicum,  quibufdam.  Capficum  fliquis  longis  pro- 
pendentibus  Tourn.  Siliquaftrum  plinii  J.  Bauh. 

Capficum  annuum  Linn.  Capsicum  or  Guinea 
pppER  ; long,  foundifh,  taper,  bright  red  pods,  . 
divided  into  two  or  three  cells  full  of  fmalj 
0^2  whitifli 
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whitifti  feeds : the  fruit  of  an  annual  plant,  with 
fquare  ftalks,  oblong  acuminated  leaves,  and 
white  flowers  growing  in  their  bofoms  divided 
into  five  fegments  in  form  of  a ftar ; a native  of 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  raifed  in  fome 
of  our  gardens. 

This  fruit,  when  frefli,  difeovers  to  the  or- 
gans of  fmell,  a penetrating  acrid  halitus,  which 
in  drying  is  diffipated : its  tafte,  whether  frefh 
or  dry,  is  extremely  pungent  and  acrimonious, 
fetting  the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire,  and  produ- 
cing a painful  burning  vellication  of  long  con- 
tinuance, like  that  occafioned  by  arum  root, 
but  more  of  the  warm  aromatic  kind.  It  gives 
out  its  pungency  to  re£lified  fpirit,  together  with 
a pale  yellowifli  red  tinfture : the  fpirit,  gently 
diftilled  off,  has  no  confiderable  impregnation 
from  the  capficum:  the  remaining  extraft  is 
infupportably  fiery. 

Capficum  is  fometimes  given,  in  minute 
quantities,  as  one  of  the  higheft  ftimulants,  in 
cold  fluggifli  phlegmatic  temperarnents,  in  fome 
paralytic  cafes,  in  relaxations  and  infenfibility  of 
the  ftomach,  and  for  promoting  the  efficacy  of 
aloetic  medicines  and  the  deobftruent  gums  in 
uterine  diforders.  It  is  ufed  principally  at 
table  : a fpecies  of  it,  called  in  the  Weft  Indies 
bird-pepper,  is  the  bafis  of  the  powder  brought 
from  thence  under  the  name  of  Cayenne  pepper. 
It  is  obfervable  that  this  fruit,  perhaps  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  aromatic  ftimulants,  is  ufed 
freely,  as  is  faid,  by  the  natives  even  of  the 
warm  climates : poffibly  thefe  pungent  antifep- 
tic  kinds  of  fubftances  may  there  be  more  falu- 
' brious  than  they  are,  in  general,  among  us,  as 

they  feem  qualified  to  refift  cur  correft  the  putre- 
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dinous  colliquation  of  the  humours  which  im- 
moderate heat  produces. 

FIX. 

FIX  LI^UIDA  Fharm.  Lond.  & Edinb. 
Tar:  a thick,  black,  refmous,  very  adhefive 
juice  i melted  out  by  fire  from  old  pines  and  fir- 
trees.  The  trees,  cut  in  pieces,  are  inclofed  in 
a large  oven,  which  being  heated  by  a fire  on 
the  outfide,  or  the  wood  itfelfkindled  and  fmo- 
thercd,  the  juice  runs  off  by  a canal  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

Tar  differs  from  the  turpentine  or  native  re- 
finous  juice  of  the  trees,  in  having  received  a 
difagreeable  empyreumatic  impreflion  from  the 
fire  i and  in  containing,  along  with  the  pungent 
bitter  terebinthinate  matter,  a portion  of  the  acid 
which  is  extricated  from  the  wood  by  the  heat, 
and  likewife  of  its  gummy  or  mucilaginous 
natter.  By  the  mediation  of  thefe  principles,  ' 
a*  part  of  the  terebinthinate  oil  and  refin  be- 
comes diflbluble  in  watery  liquors,  which  ex- 
tra£t  little  or  nothing  from  the  purer  turpentines. 

Water  impregnated  with  the  more  foluble 
parts  of  tar  has  been  recommended  as  a remedy 
for  almoft  all  difeafes.  The  proportions  that 
have  been  commonly  followed  are,  two  pounds 
of  tar  to  a gallon  of  water ; which  are  to  be  well 
flirred  together,  i;hcn  fuftered  to  fettle  for  two 
days,  and  the  clear  liquor  poured  off  for  ufe. 

It  is  obferved,  that  “ tar  water,  when  right,  is 
not  paler  than  French,  nor  deeper  coloured 
than  Spanifli  white  wine,  and  full  as  clear : 

“ if  there  be  not  a fpirit  very  fenfibly  perceived 
“ in  drinking,  the  tar- water  is  not  good.  It 
may  be  drank  either  cold  or  warm.  As  to 
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“ the  quantity,  in  common  chronical  indifpo- 
“ fitions  a pint  a day  may  fuffice,'  taken  on  an 
“ empty  ftomach,  at  two  or  four  times  : more 
“ may  be  taken  by  ftrong  ftomachs.  But  thofe 
“ who  labour  under  great  and  inveterate  mala- 
" dies,  muft  drink  a greater  quantity,  at  lead 
“ a quart  every  twenty -four  hours.  In  acute 
‘‘  difeafes,  it  muft  be  drank  in  bed  warm,  and 
“ in  great  quantity  (the  fever  ftill  enabling  the 
patient  to  drink)  perhaps  a pint  every  hour.” 
Though  this  medicine  is  undoubtedly  very  far 
inferiour  to  the  character  that  has  been  given 
of  it,  it  is  apparently  capable  of  anfwering  im- 
portant purpofes,  as  a deobftruent  balfamic  folu- 
tion,  moderately  warm  and  ftimulating.  It 
fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  ,and  increafes  either 
perfpiration  or  the  grofter  evacuations.  I have 
been  informed  of  fome  late  inftances  of  its  good 
effedls  in  diforders  of  the  leprous  kind. 

Some  have  imagined  the  acid  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple that  gives  virtue  to  tar-water ; and  hence 
have  endeavoured  to  introduce,  inftead  of  tlje 
infufion,  an  acid  fpirit  extrafted  from  tar  by 
diftillation,  But  the  effedts  of  this,  as  of  other 
acids,  are  oppofite  to  thofe  experienced  from 
tar-water  j nor  does  the  acid  of  tar  differ  from 
that  which  is  extricated  by  fire  from  all  kinds  of 
recent  wood.  Tar-water,  diftilled,  yields  a 
liquor  very  confiderably  impregnated  with  its 
flavour,  though  more  grateful  than  the  infufion 
itfelf  both  in  fmell  and  tafte : there  remains  a 
light,  fpongy,  blackifli  fubftance,  not  acid  but 
bitter,  partially  diffoluble  again  in  water. 

Pil.  piceae  This  juice  is  fometimes  given  alfo  in  fub- 

Nojicom.  Ed.  ftance,  mixed  widi  fo  much  powdered  liquorice, 
or  other  like  powdery  matters,  as  is  fufficient  to 
render  it  of  a due  confiftence  for  being  formed 
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into  pills.  An  ointment,  made  by' melting  it  Unguent  e 
with  an  equal  weight  of  mutton  fuet,  and  drain- 
ing  the  mixture  whilft  hotf,  or  by  melting  to- 
gether five  parts  of  tar  and  two  of  yellow  wax  % Pb.  Ed. 
is  fometimes  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  faid  to  be 
particularly  lerviceable  againft  fcorbutic  and 
other  cutaneous  eruptions. 

On  infpiflating  tar,  or  boiling  it  down  to 
drynefs  without  addition,  it  gives  over  an  acid 
liquor  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  an  ethereal 
oil  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  that  of  tur- 
pentine, but  impregnated  with  the  empyreumatic 
flavour  of  the  tar.  The  folid  refiduum  is  the 
common  pitch,  pix  arida.  Fix  ficca,  palimpijfa 
diofcoridis  C.  B.  This  is  lefs  pungent,  and  lefs 
bitter  than  the  liquicktar,  and  ufed  only  in  fome 
external  applications,  as  a warm  adhefive  refin- 
ous  fubftance.  Neumann  obferves,  that  when 
melted  with  oils,  refins,  and  fats,  into  ointments 
and  plafters,  the  pitch  is  greatly  difpofed  to 
feparate  and  precipitate.  ' 

I ' 

PLANTAGO. 

PLANTAIN : a fmall  perennial  herb, 

common  in  fields  and  by  road  fides  j with  the 
leaves  lying  on  the  ground;  and  naked  un- 
branched ftalks,  bearing  on  the  top  a fpike  of  , 

fmall  imperfedt  four-leaved  flowers,  followed 
by  little  capfules,  which,  opening  horizontally, 
filed  numerous  crooked  feeds. 

I.  Plantago  Pharm.  Edinh.  Plantago  lati- 
folia  fimata  C.  B.  Plantago  Jeptinervia.  Plan- 
tago major  ^ Linn.  Common  greater  plantain : 
with  oval  leaves,  having  feven  ribs,  prominent 
on  the  lower  fide,  running  from  end  to  end ; 
and  long  fiender  fpikes. 
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2.  Plantago  minor  feu  quinquenervia : Plan- 
tago  major  angufiifolia  C.  B.  Plantago  lanceolata 
y.  B.  Plantago  lanceolata  Linn.  Narrow- 
leaved plantain  or  ribwort;  with  oblong,  five- 
ribbed  leaves  j and  fliort  thick  fpikes. 

The  leaves  and  feeds  of  plantain,  recom- 
mended as  vulneraries,  in  phthifical  complaints, 
fpittings  of  blood,  alvine  fluxes,  &c,  appear  to 
be  of  the  milder  kind  of  reftringents  or  corro- 
borants. The  leaves,  of  no  remarkable  fmell, 
are  in  tafte  flightly  acerb : their  expreflfed  juice, 
depurated  by  fettling  and  colature,  or  clarified 
with  white  of  eggs,  and  infpiflated  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  honey,  difcovers  a confiderable  faline 
aufterity.  The  two  forts. are  not  fenfibly  dif- 
ferent in  quality  from  one  another,  though  the 
firft  has  been  generally  direfted  for  medicinal 
ufe  in  preference  to  the  other.  The  leaves  are, 
in  fome  places,  the  ufual  application  made  by 
the  common  people  to  flight  wounds. 

* For  the  ufe  of  a fpecies  of  plantain,  with 
horehound,  in  the  bite  of  the  rattleihake,  fee 
the  art.  Marrubium. 

PLUMBUM. 

PLUMBUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Lead  *.  a pale, 
livid,  foft,  very  flexible  metal : above  eleven 
times  Ipecifically  heavier  than  water ; fufible  in 
a fmall  heat,  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  in  which 
expreffed  oils  begin  to  boil.  Continued  in 
fufion  it  contra6ts  a various-coloured  pellicle  on 
the  furface,  and  if  kept  ftirring,  fo  as  that  frefh 
furfaces  may  be  expofed  to  the  air,  it  changes 
by  degrees  into  a powdery  dufky-coloured  calx : 
this  powder,  calcined  for  fome  time  in  a ftronger 
fire,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  flame  may  re- 
verberate 
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verberate  all  over  it,  becomes  firft  yellow,  and 
afterwards  of  a deep  red  colour -f- ; all  thefe  f Minium 
calces,  if  the  fire  be  haftily  raifed  to  a confider- 
able  degree,  melt  into  the  appearance  of  oil, 
and  on  cooling  form  a foft  flaky  pulverable 
fubftance  called  litharge  of  a pale  yellowilh  iLithargyru# 
or  reddifh  colour,  according  as  the  lead  has  ^ 

been  lefs  or  more  calcined : if  the  calces  be  ^ 
urged  with  a pretty  flirong  fire,  they  run  into  a 
yellowifli  glafs,  which,  while  in  fufion,  power- 
fully diflblves  moft  kinds  of  earthy  bodies,  and 
corrodes  the  common  crucibles  till  it  has  fatu- 
rated  itfelf  with  their  earth. 

The  ores  of  lead,  in  colour  commonly  re- 
fembling  lead  itfelf^  and  of  a cubical  or  paral- 
lelopipedal  ftrudlure,  are  plentiful  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  metal,  ex- 
trafted  from  the  ore  by  fufion,  contains  fre- 
quently a portion  of  filver,  and  fometimes  of 
gold : on  keeping  the  compound  melted  in  a 
due  degree  of  heat,  the  lead  calcines  and  turns 
to  litharge,  which  is  raked  or  blown  off  till  the  * 
noble  metals  remain  pure ; all  the  other  com- 
mon metallic  bodies  being  fcorified  and  carried 
off  by  the  lead.  From  the  works,  wherein  filver 
is  thus  extradled  from  lead  in  the  large  way, 
the  (hops  are  fupplied  with  litharge;,  which, 
when  pale  coloured,  is  called  litharge  of  filver ; 
when  high  coloured,  litharge  of  gold.  The 
latter  is  to  be  preferred,  not  as  containing  any 
of  the  metal  by  whofe  name  it  is  diftinguifhed, 
but  as  being  more  thoroughly  calcined  than  the 
pale  fort:  the  pale  may  be  freed  from  the 
uncalcined  lead  it  holds,  by  melting  it ; the 
uncalcined  part  falling  to  the  bottom  during  the 
fufion. 

The  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  diflblves  lead  pretty  readily 
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into  a gold-coloured  liquor  : by  the  vitriolic 
and  marine  acids  it  is  very  difficultly  adled  on ; 
and  when  previoufly  diflblved  in  the  nitrous, 
it  is  by  either  of  thefe  precipitated.  Vegetable 
acidsj  digefted  on  lead  in  fubftance,  diflblve 
it  exceeding  fparingly ; by  certain  managements 
they  may  be  made  to  aft  more  vigoroufly,  and 
to  fatiate  themfelves  with  the  metal. 

Thin  plates  of  lead,  fufpended  over  vinegar 
in  a proper  veflel,  and  fet  to  digeft  in  a gentle 
heat,  as  that  of  horfe-dung,  that  the  acid  va- 
Cerufia  Ph.  pour  may  rife  and  circulate  round  the  plates. 
Land.  Ed.  are  found,  in  about  twenty  days,  covered  with 
a white  powdery  or  flaky  matter:  this  being 
feraped  off,  and  the  procefs  repeated,  the  whole 
of  the  metal  is  thus  corroded  by  degrees  into 
ceruflfe  or  white  lead.  This  commodity,  the 
preparation  of  which  makes  a confiderable  trade, 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  a mixture  of 
whiting : the  entire  flaky  mafles,  called  flake 
lead,  ifhould  be  chofen,  as  not  being  liable  to 
abufe.  The  adulteration  may  be  difeovered 
by  means  of  vinegar,  which  will  effervefee  with 
and  diflblve  the  whiting  or  calcareous  earth : 
the  liquor  being  then  poured  off  clear,  or  fil- 
tered, the  addition  of  a little  fpirit  of  fait  will 
precipitate  fuch  part  of  the  lead  as  the  vinegar 
may  have  taken  up ; after  which  the  calcareous 
earth  will  manifeft  itfelf  on  adding  a little  vi- 
triolic acid. 

The  calces  of  lead  are,  much  eafier  of  folu- 
tion  in  vegetable  acids  than  lead  in  its  metallic 
form.  On  digefting  four  ounces  of  litharge 
about  three  days  in  a fand  heat  with  a pint  of 
ftrong  vinegar,  and  now  and  then  fbaking  the 
Acetum  li-  Vedel ; the  liquor,  filtered,  is  found  to  have 
tharg)trites.  received  a ffrong  impregnation  from  the  litharge, 
and  to  have  diflblved  about  one  tenth  of  it, 
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whereas,  of  the  fame  quantity  of  lead  in  fub- 
ftance,  fcarcely  one  hundredth  part  would  be 
dilfolved.  Lead  even  in  its  vitreous  ftate,  or  in 
the  glazing  of  the  common  earthen-ware  veffels, 
is  confiderably  adted  on  by  vegetable  acids ; 
which,  by  being  boiled  in  thofe  veffels  receive 
from  them  the  peculiar  tafte,  and  pernicious 
qualities  of  faturnine  folutions. — Lead  may  be 
difeovered  in  acid  liquors  by  a reddifh,  brown, 
or  blackifh  colour  being  produced  in  them  on 
adding  a few  drops  of  a folution  of  orpiment 
or  common  fulphur  made  in  lime-water,  and 
by  the  colour  not  being  deftroyed  on  the  fuper- 
addition  of  a little  fpirit  of  fait  (a)  \ other 
metals,  diffolved  in  vegetable  acids,  produce, 
as  well  as  lead,  a dark  colour  with  the  fulphu- 
reous  folutions,  but  fpirit  of  fait  rediffolves  them, 
and  totally  difeharges  the  colour. 

Of  all  the  faturnine  calces,  the  ceruffe,  on 
account  of  the  corrofion  it  has  previoufly  un- 
dergone from  the  fteam  of  vinegar,  is  the  moft 
eafily  diffoluble  in  frefh  vinegar,  and  hence  is* 
made  choice  of  where  a faturated  folution  is 
required.  The  folution  made  in  vinegar,  in- ace- 
fpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of  honey  and  fet  in 
the  cold,  fhoots  by  proper  management  into 
cryftals,  called,  from  their  tafte,  Jugar  of  lead. 

All  the  folutions,  and  foluble  preparations  of  Sal  plumbi 
this  metal,  have  a remarkably  fweet  tafte,  mixed  ? 

■ wnth  a conliderable  aufterity. 

Lead  in  its  metallic  form,  or  when  calci- 
ned by  fire,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  me- 
dicinal operation  : diflblved  or  rendered  foluble 

C The  brownifh  or  reddilh  colour  produced  by  alka- 
lies in  cyder  impregnated  with  lead,  is  totally  difeharged 
by  fpirit  of  fait.  M.  S.  of  Dr.  Lenjuis. 
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Tinft.  fatur- 
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Pb.  Ed. 


Empl.  li- 
tharg.  f Ph. 
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commune 
X Ph.  Ed. 


by  acids,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  ftyp-‘ 
tics,  but  at  the  fame  time,  for  internal  ufes, 
one  of  the  moft  dangerous.  A few  grains  of 
the  fugar  have  been  ventured  on  for  checking 
obftinate  hemorrhagies  and  other  profufe  eva- 
cuations : a tinfture  drawn  with  reftified  fpirit, 
by  maceration  without  heat,  from  fugar  of  lead 
and  green  vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
ounces  of  the  fugar  and  two  of  the  vitriol,  to  a 
quart  of  fpirit,  has  been  given  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  drops,  for  reftraining  the  colliquative 
fweats  attending  phthifes  and  heftic  fevers.  This 
practice  has  in  fome  inftances  been  fuccefsful, 
but  the  hazard  is  very  great : all  the  faturninc 
preparations  that  have  any  atlivity  are  in  a pe- 
culiar manner  injurious  to  the  nervous  fyftem, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ventured  on  but  in  def- 
perate  cales  as  a lafl:  refource.  Obftinate  con- 
ftipations,  violent  colics,  pains  and  contraftions 
of  the  limbs,  tremors  and  refolutions  of  the 
nerves,  and  flow  wafting  fevers,  are  the  general 
confequenccs  of  faturnines  taken  in  any  confi- 
derable  quantities  internally,  and  of  the  fumes 
to  which  the  workmen  are  expofed  in  the  fufion 
of  the  metal  in  the  way  of  bufinefsf^J. 

Externally,  this  metal  and  its  preparations 
are  of  fufficient  fafety  and  of  great  utility.  The 
plafter,  in  general  ufe  for  flight  cutaneous  Inju- 
ries, and  which  makes  the  bafis  of  feveral  other 
plafters,  is  a folution  of  litharge  in  oil  olive,  in 
the  proportion  of  five  pounds  of  the  litharge, 
fubtilely  powdered,  to  eight  pints f or  ten 
pounds  J of  the  oil.  The  union  is  effedted  by 

(a ) Vide  Hoffman,  Philofophiacorp.  human,  morboft,  P.li.. 
cap.  viii.  §.  20.  tff  feq.  Hundert  mark,  Adiaacad.  aefarea 
nat.  cuYtof.  njol.  vii.  Append,  p.  96. 
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boiling  them  together  over  a gentle  fire,  with 
the  addition  of  about  a quart  of  water  to  pre- 
vent their  burning,  and  keeping  them  continu- 
ally ftirring,  till  they  incorporate  and  acquire  a 
due  confiftence  : if  all  the  water  fhould  be  con- 
fumed  before  this  happens,  fome  more  water, 
previoufly  made  hot,  is  added.  A red  plafter 
is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  minium  Emp.eminio. 
inftead  of  litharge,  but  as  it  does  not  (lick  fo 
well  as  the  other,  it  is  nnore  rarely  ufed  : it  is 
likewife  more  difficult  of  preparation,  the  com- 
pound being  very  apt,  though  a confiderable 
quantity  of  water  be  ufed,  to  burn  and  grow 
black  in  the  boiling. 

The  cerulTe  and  fugar,  particularly  the  latter, 
are  cooling,  drying,  and  aftriftive : the  fugar 
is  ufed  in  collyria  for  inflam.mations  and  deflux- 
ions of  the  eyes,  and  in  injeftions  for  reftrain- 
ing  Ample  gonorrhoeas ; and  both  preparations 
in  unguents  and  liniments,  againft  cutaneous 
heats  and  excoriations,  flight  ferpiginous  erup-  ' 
tions,  and  for  anointing  the  lips  of  wounds  or 
ulcers  that  itch  much  or  tend  to  inflammation.  5 
Compofitions  for  thefe  purpoles  are  made  in  the  Ung.  e ce- 
ffiops,  by  mixing  one  part  of  ceruflTe  with  five 
of  the  Ample  ointment  made  with  oil  and  wax  ; ^ 
by  grinding  two  ounces  of  litharge,  and  adding, 
alternately  and  by  little  and  little,  two  ounces 
of  vinegar  and  Ax  of  oilf;  or  by  boiling  and  t Ung.  nu- 
llirring,  over  a gentle  fire,  four  ounces  of  the  ^ntum. 
common  plafter,  with  one  of  vinegar,  and  two 
of  oil  where  a thick  unguent  is  required  J,  or  t Ung.  tri- 
four  of  oil  for  a fofter  liniment  ||:  this  laft  is  2, 
lefs  troublefome  method  of  uniting  the  litharge  pharmac"m. 
with  the  oil  and  vinegar,  than  trituration  j and 
the  compofition  proves  likewife  more  fmooth 
and  uniform,  and  lefs  liable  to  grow  hard  in 
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keeping  a ).  But  the  moft  elegant  and  efFec- 

tual  of  all  the  faturnine  unguents,  are  thofe  made 
with  the  fugar;  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
ounce  j-  to  a pint  of  oil  and  three  ounces  of 
white  wax ; or  one  part,  to  twenty  parts  of  the 
fimple  oil  and  wax  ointments 

* Mr.  Goulard,  a furgeon  of  Montpellier, 
has  be^n  the  means  of  greatly  extending  for 
fome  years  paft  the  external  ufe  of  lead.  The 
bafis  of  his  preparations  is  what  he  calls  the 
extract  of  lead,  or  a folution  of  litharge  in  ftrong 
vinegar,  boiled  down  to  almoft  a lyrupy  con- 
fiftence.  This,  diluted  iri  a large  quantity  of 
foft  water,  makes  his  vegeto-mineral  water^ 
which  is  employed  as  a lotion  or  fotus>  or 
boiled  with  bread  to  make  a cataplafm.  The 
extraft  is  likewife  combined  with  unguentous 
matters  into  a variety  of  forms.  Thefe  prepa- 
rations have,  in  fa6t,  been  found  of  the  greateft 
utility  in  various  cafes  of  inflammation,  parti- 
cularly of  the  eryfipelatous  kind,  and  the  con- 
fequences  of  burns  and  fcalds.  Their  mofl; 
liberal  application  has  not,  in  the  opinion  ot 
moli  praditioners,  been  obferved  to  produce 
any  of  thofe  affeftions  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
which  chara6lerize  the  poifonous  effetSls  of  lead ' 
taken  internally.  At  the  fame  time,  the  abufc 
of  faturnine  applications,  on  the  ground  of  thofe 

*(a)  The  ung.  nutrhmn,  made  witliout  heat,  tlioiigh  now 
expunged  from  our  difpenfatories,  is  much  the  belt  of  the 
above  preparations,  and  a very  excellent  application  in 
many  cafes.  It  fliould  not  be  long  kept,  but  made  frefli 
as  wanted. 

*(b)  Thefe  are  by  no  means  the  efficacious  preparations 
here  reprefented.  The  oil  and  wax  fo  cover  the  metallic 
fait,  that  its  aftion  is  prevented;  or,  if  it  afts  at  all,  it 
proves  highly  Ilimulating  from  the  mdijfolwd  ftate  in  which 
It  is  applied,. 
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falfe  and  inconfifte'nt  ideas  of  their  a6lion  which 
Mr.  Goulard  has  fupported,  has  not  infrequently 
been  attended  with  difagreeable  confequences. 

*The  London  college  have  now  given  a pre- 
paration fimilar  to  Goulard’s  extraEl^  direfting 
two  pounds  and  four  ounces  of  litharge  to  be 
boiled  in  a gallon  of  diftilled  vinegar  till  reduced 
to  fix  pints,  continually  ftirring  the  liquor,  and 
ftraining  it  after  fubfidence.  They  have  like- 
wife  given  another,  fimilar  to  Goulard’s  vegeto- 
mineral  water,  in  which  two  drams  of  this  pre- 
paration, with  as  much  proof  fpirit,  are  mixed 
with  a quart  of  diftilled  water. 

FOLIUM. 

POLEY-MOUNTAIN : a fmall  flirub- 
by  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  oblong  woolly  leaves 
fet  in  pairs  and  labiated  flowers  wanting  the 
upper  lip  and  having  the  lower  divided  into 
five  fegments. 

1.  Folium  mantimum  ereSlum  monfpeliacum 
C.B.  Leucrium  capitatum  Linn.  Poley-moun- 
tain  of  Montpellier ; with  the  leaves  indented 
towards  the  end  and  joined  to  the  ftalk  without 
pedicles,  the  flowers  white  and  fet  in  roundifh 
ipikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches. 

2.  Folium  angujlifolium  creticum  C.  B.  L ?«- 
crium  frute/cenSi  Jlcechados  arabica  folio  & facie 
I’ourn.  Teucrium  creticum  Linn.  Poley-moun- 
tain  of  Candy  ; with  the  leaves  not  indented  and 
fet  on  fliort  pedicles,  the  flowers  ftanding  in 
loofe  clufters,  each  on  a feparate  foot-ftalk. 

Several-  other  fpecies,  or  varieties  of  ■poliuni, 
ereft  and  procumbent,  with  white,  yellow,  and 
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purpUni  flowers,  - have  been  received  In  the 
fliops.  The  fecond  above  defcribed  has  been  _ 
commonly  underftood  as  the  true  officinal  fort, 
and  procured  dry  from  the  ifland  Candy,  of 
which  it  is  a native:  the  firft,  which  better 
bears  the  winters  of  our  own  climate,  appears 
to  be  of  the  fame  quality  j and  hence  the  college 
allow  either  fort  to  be  taken  indifferently. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  poley-mountain  have 
a moderately  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a dif- 
agreeable  bitter  tafte : diftilled  with  water,  they 
yield  a fmall  quantity  of  yellowifli  effential  oil, 
of  a pungent  tafte,  in  fmell  lefs  agreeable  than 
the  herb  itfelf ; the  remaining  deco6lion,  infpif- 
fated,  leaves  a ftrongly  bitter  extracft.  They 
ftand  recommended  as  corroborants,  aperients, 
and  antifpafmodics ; but  are  at  prefent  fcarcely 
otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  m 
mithrldate  and  theriaca. 

POLTGALA 

MILKWORT:  a fmall  perennial  plants 
with  the  leaves  alternate",  uncut,  and  thofe  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  ftalks  larger  than  on  the 
lower ; the  flowers  irregular,  tubulous,  tripeta- 
ious,  1 ablated,  fet  in  loofe  fpikes  on  the  tops ; 
the  cup  compofed  of  five  leaves,  the  two  larger 
of  which  continue  after  the  flower  has  fallen, 
and  embrace,  like  wings,  a flat  bicellular  feed- 

veffel. 

' I.  Seneka  Lend,  & Pharm.  Edinb.  Polygala 
(Senega)  fioribus  imberbibus  fpicaliSy  caule  erebio 
herhaceo  fimfliciffimOy  foliis  lato-lanceolatts  Ltnn. 
Seneka  or  Senegaw  milkwort,  rattlefnake-rooted 
milkwort:  with  oblong,  fomewhat  oval,  pointed 
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leaves ; upright  unbranched  ftalks  ; white  flow- 
ers ; and  a varioufly  bent  and  divaricated  jointed 
root,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger, 
with  a membranous  margin  running  its  whole 
length  on  each  fide,  externally  of  a yellowifh  or 
pale  brownifh  colour,  internally  white.  It  is  a 
native  of  Virginia,  Pejifylvania,  and  Maryland, 
and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  be  the  fpecific 
of  the  Senegaw  Indians  againft  the  poifon  of  the 
bite  of  the  rattlefnake  ; and  to  be  effectual, 
when  ufed  early,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  fum- 
mer  heats,  when  the  poifon  is  in  its  higheft 
vigour,  and  when  all  their  other  antidotes  fail. 
The  powder  or  a decodlion  of  the  root  is  taken 
internally ; and  either  the  powder,  or  cataplafms 
made  with  it,  applied  to  the  wound. 

Dr.  Tennent,  obferving  that  this  poifon  pro- 
duces fymptoms  refcmbling  thofe  of  pleurifies 
and  peripneumonies  (a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
cough,  fpitting  of  coagulated  blood,  and  a 
ftrong  quick  pulfe)  conjedtured  that  it  might  be 
ferviceable  in  thofe  diftempers  alfo : and  from 
the  trials  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  French 
academy,  as  well  as  thofe  mentioned  by  him,  its 
virtues  appear  to  be  great.  It  made  the  fizy 
blood'  fluid,  procured  a plentiful  fpitting,  in- 
creafed  peifpiration  and  urine,  and  fometimes 
purged  or  vomited.  The  ufual  dofe  was  thirty 
or  thirty-five  grains  of  the  powder ; or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  a decoftion  prepared  by  boiling 
three  ounces  of  the  root  in  a quart  of  water  till 
near  half  the  liquor  was  confumed. 

The  feneka  root  has  been  tried  likewife  in 
hydropic  cafes,  and  found  in  fome  inftances  to 
procure  a copious  evacuation  by  ftool,  urine, 
and  perfpiration,  after  the  common  purgatives 
• VoL.  II.  R and 
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and  diuretics  had  failed.  Monf.  Bouvart  ob- 
ferves,  that  though  dropfies  were  thus  removed 
by  the  feneka,  the  cure  did  not  feem  complete, 
a fwelling  and  hardnefs  of  the  fpleen  remaining, 
which  fometimes  occafioned  a frefh  extravafa- 
tion  ; that  the  medicine  fometimes  a6ts  by  lique- 
fying the  blood  and  juices,  without  producing 
a due  difeharge  j and  that  in  thefe  cafes  it  does 
harm  unlefs  aflifted  by  proper  additions,  but 
that  fo  long  as  it  proves  cathartic,  nothing  is  to 
be  feared  from  it.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  found 
ferviceable  alfo  in  the  rheumatifm  and  gout. 

This  root,  of  no  remarkable  fmdl,  has  a 
peculiar  kind  of  fubtile  pungent  penetrating 
tafte.  Its  virtue  is  extrafted  both  by  water 
and  fpirit,  though  the  powder  in  fubftance  is 
fuppofed  to  be  more  efFeftual  than  either  the 
decodlion  or  tinfture.  The  watery  decoftion, 
on  firft  tafting,  feems  not  unpleafant,  but  the 
peculiar  pungency  of  the  root  quickly  difeovers 
itfelfj  fpreading  through’ the  fauces,  or  exciting 
a copious  difeharge  of  faliva,  and  frequently,  as 
Linnteus  obferves,  a fliort  cough  : ,thqfe  to 
whom  I have  direfted  this  medicine,  have  ge- 
nerally found  a little  Madeira  moft  elfeftual  for 
removing  its  tafte  from  the  mouth,  and  making 
it  to  fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach. 

Decoft.  fe-  The  Edinburgh  college  direft  a decoftion 

nekae  ?h,  Ed.  made  with  one  ounce  of  the  root  boiled  in  two 
pounds  of  water  to  fixteen  ounces.  A tinfture 
of  the  root  in  reftified  fpirit  is  of  a more  fiery 
pungency,  extremely  durable  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  apt  to  promote  vomiting  or  reaching. 

2.  Polygala  ; Polygala  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Linn.  Flos  amharvalis.  Common  milkwort  : 
with  the  ftalks  procumbent ; the  lower  leaves 
roundifh,  the  upper  oblong,  narrow,  and  point- 
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edj  the  flowers  blue,  purplifh  or  red,  feme- 
times  white,  with  a kind  of  fringed  appendix  on 
the  lower  lip  j the  roots  flender  and  hard.  It 
grows  wild  in  dry  pafture  grounds* 

The  roots  of  this  fpecies  are  fomewhat  fimi- 
lar  in  tafte  to  thofe  of  the  preceding,  but  far 
weaker : they  have  been  found  likewife  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  effedts  in  pleurifies,  in  a lower 
degree.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  very  bitter: 
Gefner,  who  from  this  quality  gives  it  the  name 
of  amareUa,  relates,  that  an  infufion  of  a handful 
of  them  in  wine  is  a fafe  and  gentle  purgative. 

POLT  PODIUM. 

POLTPODIUM  vulgar e C.B.  & Linn. 
Polypody:  a plant  with  long  leaves  iffuing 
from  the  root,  divided  on  both  fides,  down  to 
the  rib,  into  a number  of  oblong  fegments, 
broadeft  at  the  bafe : it  has  noftalk,  or  manifeft 
flower : the  feeds  are  a fine  duft,  lying  on  the 
backs  of  the  leaves,  in  roundifh  fpecks,  which 
are  difpofed  in  rows  parallel  to  the  rib : the 
roots  are  long  and  flender,  of  a reddifh  brown 
colour  on  the  outfide,  greenifh  within,  full  of 
fmall  tubercles,  which  are  refembled  to  the  feet 
of  an  infeft,  whence  the  name  of  the  plant.  It 
grows  in  the  clefts  of  old  walls,  rocks,  and  de- 
cayed trees : that  produced  on  the  oak  has  been 
generally  accounted  the  bcft,  though  not  fenfi- 
bly  different  from  the  others.  It  is  found  green 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  leaves  of  polypody  have  a weak  un- 
grateful fmell,  and  a naufeous  fweet  tafte,  leav- 
ing a kind  of  roughnefs  and  flight  acrimony  in 
the  mouth.  They  give  out  their  fmell  ^nd  tafte, 
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together  with  a yellow  colour,  both  to  water  and 
redified  fpirit : the  fpirituous  tindlure  is  fweeter 
than  the  watery,  but  in  infpiflation  its  fweetnels 
is  in  great  part  deftro.yed  or  covered  by  the  other 
matter ; the  fpirituous  extradt,  as  Carthcufer 
obferves,  being  to  the  tafte  only  fubaftringent 
and  fubacrid,  with  very  little  fweetnefs,  while 
the  watery  extradt  feems  to  retain  the  full  fweet- 
nefs of  the  polypody.  The  root  is  fuppofed  to 
be  aperient,  refolvent,  and  expectorant : it  was 
formerly  ranked  among  the  purgatives,  but 
operates  fo  weakly,  a decodtion  of  an  ounce  or 
two  fcarcely  moving  the  belly,  that  it  has  long 
been  expunged  from  that  clafs : the  prefent 
pradtice  pays  very  little  regard  to  it  in  any  in- 
tention. 


POPULUS. 

POPULUS  NIGRA  C.  B.  ^ Linn.  Populus 
nigra  fi^ve  aigeiros  J.  B.  Black  poplar  : a 
large  tree ; with  dark  green,  fomewhat  rhom- 
boidal  acuminated  leaves  j producing  imperfedt 
flowers,  in  catkins:  in  fome  of  the  individuals, 
called  male,  the  flowers  are  barren ; in  others, 
called  female,  they  are  followed  by  mernbra- 
nous  pods,  containing  a number  of  feeds  winged 
with  down.  It  is  indigenous  in  watery  places, 
and  quick  of  growth. 

The  young  buds  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves, 
which  appear  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  were 
formerly  employed  in  an  officinal  ointment, 
which  received  its  name  from  them.  At  pre- 
fent, they  are  almoft  entirely  difregarded ; 
though  they  ffiould  feem,  from  their  fenfible 
qualities,  to  be  applicable  to  purpofes  of  fome 
importance.  They  abound  with  a yellow,  unc- 
tuous, 
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tuous,  odorous,  balfamic  juice,  which  they  rea- 
dily impart,  by  maceration  or  digeftion,  to  rec- 
tified fpirit.  The  tinfture,  infpilTated,  yields 
a fragrant  refin,  fuperiour  to  many  of  thofe 
brought  from  abroad,  and  approach  to  the  na- 
ture of  ftorax. 

* A fpecies  of  poplar  growing  in  Siberia  and 
in  North  America,  called  by  Linnaeus  Populus 
balfamiferay  is  faid  to  be  much  more  abundant 
in  balfamic  juice  than  the  former,  infomuch  that 
the  buds  give  it  out  on  mere  exprelTion  (a). 

P R UNE  LLA. 

PRUNELLA  five  Prunella.  Prunella  major 
folio  non  diJfeSlo  C.  B.  Conjolida  minor.  Symphi- 
tum  minus.  Prunella  vulgaris  Linn.  Self-heal: 
a fmall  plant  j with  fquare  ftalks ; oval  uncut 
leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  pedicles ; and  fhort  thick 
fpikes  of  purplilh  labiated  flowers.  It  is  peren- 
nial, grows  wild  in  pafture  grounds,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a mild  reftrin- 
gent  and  vulnerary,  in  fpittings  of  blood,  and 
other  hemorrhagies  and  fluxes  : and  in  garga- 
rifms  againft  aphthae  and  inflammations  of  the 
fauces.  Its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
great : to  the  tafte  it  difcovers  a very  flight  au- 
fterity  or  bitteriflinefs ; which  is  more  fenfible  in 
the  flowery  tops  than  in  the  leaves ; though  the 
latter  are  generally  direfted  for  medicinal  ufe. 

PR  UNUS. 

P RUNUS : a tree  with  pentapetalous  white 
flowers  j each  of  which  is  fucceeded  by  a round- 

* (d)  Berglus,  Mat.  Med.  804. 
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i{h  or  oval  fruit,  {landing  on  a long  pedicle, 
compofed  of  a flefhy  pulp  including  a flat  ftone 
pointed  at  both  ends. 

1.  Prunus  HORTENSis.  PruHus  domeJHca 
Linn.  Garden  plum  tree;  without  prickles; 
bearing  a fweet  fruit.  Three  forts  of  this  fruit 
are  ranked  among  the  articles  of  the  itiateria 
medica ; they  are  all  met  with  in  our  gardens, 
but  the  (hops  are  fupplied  with  them,  moderately 
dried,  from  abroad,  i.  Pruna  brignolensia. 
Pruna  ex  flavo  rufejcentia  mixti  Japoris  gratijfma 
C.  B.  The  Brignole  plum  or  prunelloe, 
brought  from  Brignole  in  Provence,  of  a red- 
difh  yellow  colour,  and  a very  grateful  fweet 
fubacid  tafte.  i,  Pruna  gallica  Ph.  Lond. 
Cs?  Edinb.  Pruna  parva  dulcia  atro-carulea  C.  B, 
The  common  or  French  prunes,  called  by  our 
gardeners  the  little  black  damafk  plum.  3.  Pru- 
NA  DAMASCENA  : Prum  fnagna  dulcia  atro- 

c^erulea  C.  B.  Damfons,  the  larger  dama^ 
violet  plum  of  Tours : this  is  feldom  kept  in 
the  {hops,  and  has  been  generally  fupplied  by 
the  common  prune. 

All  thefe  fruits  poflfefs  the  fame  general  qua- 
lities with  the  other  fummer  fruits.  The  pru- 
nelloes,  in  which  the  fweetnefs  has  a greater 
mixture  of  acidity  than  in  the  other  forts,  are 
ufed  as  mild  refrigerants  in  fevers  and  other  hot 
indifpofitions,  and  are  fometimes  kept  in  the 
mouth  for  alleviating  thirft  in  hydropic  cafes. 
The  French  prunes  and  damfons  are  the  moft 
emollient,  lubricating  and  laxative:  they  are 
taken  by  themfelves  for  gently  loofening  the 
belly  in  coftive  habits  and  where  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  inflammation  ; decodlions  of  them  af- 
ford an  ufeful  bafls  for  laxative  or  purgative 
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mixtures,  and  the  pulp  in  fubflance  for  elec- 
tuaries. 

2.  Prunus  silvestris  Pharm.  Land. 

Edinb.  C.  B.  Acacia  Germanorum.  Prunus 
fpinoja  Linn.  Black  thorn  or  floe:  a prickly 
bufli,  common  in  hedges,  producing  auftere fruit, 
fomewhat  fmaller  than  an  ordinary  cherry. 

T HE  fruit  of  the  floe  bufli  is  fo  harfli  and 
auftere,  as  not  to  be  eatable  till  thoroughly  mel- 
lowed by  frofts.  The  juice  expreflfed  from  it 
while  unripe,  or  before  it  has  been  thus  mellow- 
ed, infpilTated  by  a gentle  heat  to  drynefs,  is 
called  German  acacia,  and  has  been  ufually  fold 
in  the  fhops  for  the  Egyptian  juice  of  that 
name ; from  which  it  differs  in  being  harder, 
heavier,  darker  coloured,  of  a . (harper  or  tarter 
tafte,  and  more  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  gives 
out  Its  aftringency  in  good  meafure  to  redlified 
fpirit  as  well  as  to  water,  whereas  that  of  the 
Egyptian  acacia  is  not  at  all  diffoluble  in  fpirit. 

A conferve  of  this  fruit  is  likewife  prepared  in  t|ie  Conferv. 
Ihops,  by  mixing  the  pulp  with  thrice  its  weight 
of  double-refined  fugar:  the  floes  being  pre- prunor  fyl- 
vioufly  fteeped  in  water,  over  the  fire,  with  care  veftrium  Pk. 
that  they  do  not  burft,  till  they  are  fufficiently 
foftened  to  admit  of  the  pulp  being  prefled  out 
through  a fieve.  In  fome  places,  the  unripe 
floes  are  dried  in  an  oven,  and  then  fermented 
with  wines  or  malt  liquors,  for  a reftringent  diet 
drink  in  alvine  and  uterine  laxities. 

The  bark,  both  of  the  branches  and  of  the 
roots,  is  faid  to  have  been  given  with  fuccefs  in 
intermitting  fevers,  and  by  fome  ftands  recom- 
mended as  equal  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is 
apparently  a ftrong  ftyptic ; and  its  ftyptic  mat- 
ter is  of  that  kind  which  is  not  eafily  extracted 
by  watery  menftrua. 
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The  flowers,  in  fmell  very  agreeable,  and  in 
tafte  bitterifh,  appear  to  have  a laxative  virtue, 
like  thofe  of  the  peach  tree  or  the  daniafk  rofe. 
They  impregnate  water,  by  diftillation,  ftrongly 
with  their  fragrance  ; and  give  out  their  aflive 
matter,  by  infuflon,  both  to  water  and  fpirit. 
The  watery  infuflon,  fweetened  with  fugar,  or 
made  into  a fyrup,  is  faid  to  be  a very  ufeful 
purgative  for  children. 

PSYLLIUM. 

PSYLLIUM  Pharm.  PariJ.  Pulicarts  herba 
Lugdun.  PJyllium  majus  erebium  C.  B.  Plantago 
PJyllium  Linn.  Fleawort  ; an  herb  of  the 
plantain  kind,  differing  from  the  common  plan- 
tains in  being  annual,  and  having  its  ftalks 
branched,  with  leaves  upon  them,  which  are 
long,  flender,  and  fomewhat  hairy.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
fometimes  raifed  in  our  gardens.  The  feeds 
have  been  ufually  brought  from  the  fouth  of 
France : they  are  fmall,  fmooth,  flippery,  of 
a fhining  brown  colour,  of  an  oblong  flattifh 
figure  fuppofed  to  refemble  that  of  a flea,  whence 
the  name  of  the  plant. 

t 

The  feeds  of  fleawort  have  a naufeous  muci- 
laginous tafte,  and  no  remarkable  fmell : a dram 
renders  near  a pint  of  water  flimy  and  yellow- 
ifh  : the  deco£tion,  infpiflated,  leaves  a ftrong 
dark  brown  mucilage,  which  impreflfes  on  the 
palate  an  unpleafant,  weak,  but  penetrating  acri- 
mony. This  mucilage  has  been  employed 
chiefly  in  emollient  glyfters,  in  gargarifms  for 
hoarfenefs  and  afperity  of  the  fauces,  and  in  ex- 
ternal applications  for  chaps  of  the  lips  and  in- 
fiatnmations  of  the  eyes.  Profper  Alpinus  re- 
lates. 
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Jates,  that  among  the.  Egyptians,  the  mucilage 
or  an  infufion  of  the  feeds  is  given  internally,  in 
ardent  fevers ; and  that  it  generally  either  loofens 
the  belly  or  promotes  fweat.  The  particular 
virtue  of  thefe  feeds,  or  whatever  virtue  they 
may  have  diftinft  from  that  of  mucilaginous 
fubftances  in  general,  appears  to  refide  in  the 
acrid  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  from  the 
mucilaginous  by  reftified  fpirit ; the  feeds,  di- 
gefted  in  redified  fpirit,  give  out  their  acrimony 
and  ill  tafte,  and  yield  afterwards  to  water  an  al- 
moft  infipid  mucilage. 

P r ARMICA. 

P'T/^MICAy  PJeudopyrethrumy  Pyrethrum  fil- 
vejlre,  Lfraco  ftlvejirisy  ’Tarchon  filvejlrisy  Sternu- 
tamentoria : Dracmculus  pratenjis  /errata  folio 

C.  B.  Achillaa  Ptarmica  Linn.  Sneezewort 
or  Bastard  pellitory  : a plant  with  long  nar- 
row leaves  finely  ferrated  about  the  edges,  and 
radiated  difcous  white  flowers  fet  in  form  of  um- 
bels on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  It  is  peren- 
nial, grows  wild  on  heaths  and  in  moift  Ihady 
grounds,  and  is  found  in  flower  from  June  to 
the  end  of  fummer. 

T HE  roots  of  this  plant  have  a hot  biting  tafte, 
approaching  to  that  of  pyrethrum,  with  which 
they  nearly  agree  alfo  in  their  pharmaceutic  pro- 
perties, and  to  which  they  have  been  fometimes 
fubftituted  in  the  fliops.  They  are  by  fome 
recommended  internally  as  a warm  ftimulant  and 
attenuant ; but  their  principal  ufe  is  as  a mafti- 
catory  and  fternutatory. 
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P UL  EG  lUM. 

« 

PENNYROYAL:  a plant  of  the  mint 
kind  ; differing  from  the  mints  ftrifUy  fo  called, 
in  the  flowers  being  difpofed,  not  in  fpikes  on 
the  tops,  but  in  thick  cluflers,  at  diflances, 
round  the  joints  of  the-  ftalks  ; and  the  upper 
fegment  of  the  flower  not  being  nipped  at  the 
extremity. 

I.  PuLEGiuM  Pharm.  Pond,  fd*  Edinb.  Pule- 
gium  latifolium  C.  B.  Mentha  falujlris  five  pule- 
gium  Pharm.  Part/.  Pulegium  regium  Ger.  emac. 
Mentha  pulegium  Linn.  Common  pennyroyal ; 
with  fomewhat  oval  obtufe  leaves,  and  trailing 
flalks,  flriking  root  at  the  joints.  It  grows 
wild  on  moifl:  commons  and  in  watery  places, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

1.  Pulegium  ei^^ectum  : Pulegium  eredlum 
oficinarum  Dale : Pulegium  mas  Ger.  emac. 
Upright  pennyroyal ; with  the  (lamina  (landing 
out  from  the  flowers ; faid  to  be  a native  of 
Spain,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  ufually 
fubdituted  in  our  markets  to  the  foregoing 

3.  Pulegium  cervinum  : Pulegium  angufti- 
folium  C.  B.  Mentha  aquatica  fatureia  folio 
L’oum.  Mentha  cervina  Linn.  Harts  penny- 
royal, with  fmall  oblong  narrow  leaves ; faid  to 
grow  wild  about  Montpellier. 

All  the  pennyroyals  are  warm  pungent  herbs, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and 
lefs  agreeable  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  lefs  pro- 
per in  common  naufeae  and  weaknefs  of  the  (lo- 
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mach,  more  efficacious  as  warm  carminatives 
and  deobQlruents  in  hyfteric  cafes  and  diforders 
of  the  bread  ; the  laft  fpccies  is  the  ftrongeft, 
though  lead  ungrateful,  of  the  three.  Their 
adive  principle  is  an  effential  oil;  of  a more  P^gu 
volatile  nature  than  that  of  mint,  coming  over 
hadily  with  water  at  the  beginning  of  the  didil- 
lation,  and  rifing  alfo  in  great  part  with  highly- 
redified  fpirit ; in  tade  very  pungent,  and  of  a 
drong  fmell ; when  newly  drawn,  of  a yellowidi 
colour  with  a cad  of  green ; by  age  turning  .. 

brownidi.  The  oil,  and  a fimplej-  and  fpiritu- 
ous;]:  water  drongly  impregnated  with  it,  hy  Ed.  \ 
drawing  off  a gallon  of  water  or  proof  fpirit  Spirit,  pu- 
from  a pound  and  a half  of  the  dry  leaves,  are^^g^^^^* 
kept  in  the  drops. 

PULMONARIA. 

PULMONARIA  MACULOSA.  Symphytum 
maculojum  five  pulmonaria  latifolia  C.  B.  Pul- 
monaria  officinalis  Linn.  Spotted  lungwort, 
Jerusalem  cowslips,  Jerusalem  sage:  a 

hairy  fcabrous  plant,  with  the  leaves  of  a dark 
brownifh  green  colour  on  the  upper  fide  and 
fpotted  for  the  mod  part  with  white,  underneath 
of  a paler  green,  the  lower  oval  and  fet  on 
broad  pedicles,  thofe  on  the  dalks  narrower, 
long-pointed,  fet  alternately,  without  pedicles; 
the  dowers  are  monopetalous,  cut  into  five  fec- 
tions,  of  a purple  or  blue  colour,  and  fometimes 
white,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in 
the  cup. " It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  our  gardens  in 
April  and  May. 

The  leaves  of  pulmonaria,  recommended  in 
hemoptoes,  tickling  coughs,  afperities  of  the 
fauces,  &c.  appear  to  be  of  little  medicinal  vir- 
tue. 
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tue.  The  dried  leaves  have  hardly  any  fmell  i 
and  their  tafte  is  juft  perceptibly  mucilaginous, 
fweetilh,  and  roughifti.  They  feem  to  be  near- 
ly of  the  fame  nature  with  the  adianthum  and 
trichomanes. 


* PULS  AriLLA. 

PULSAPILLA  NIGRICANS  Stcercky 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Puljatilla  fiore  minore  nigricante 
C.  B.  Anemone  pratenfts  Linn.  A fpecies  of 
anemone,  much  refembling  the  puljatilla  vul- 
garity or  pafque  flower,  but  its  flower  is  lefs, 
and  of  a darker  hue.  It  is  a native  of  the  fouth 
of  Germany,  and  other  neighbouring  countries. 

All  the  anemonies  have  a confiderable  degree 
of  acrimony  j but  this  feems  to  poflTefs  the  largeft 
lhare.  The  whole  plant  when  chewed  impreflfes 
the  tongue  with  a lharp,  burning,  durable  tafte. 
The  root  is  milder  than  the  other  parts.  On 
diftilling  the  plant  with  water,  the  liquor  which 
comes  over  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its 
virtues  j and  the  remaining  extrad  is  alfo  con- 
fiderably  adive. 

Dr.  Stoerck  of  Vienna,  to  whom  the  intro- 
dudion  of  fo  many  of  the  more  powerful  vege- 
tables is  owing,  has  likewife  recommended  this 
to  the  medical  praditioner.  From  numerous 
trials,  he  celebrates  its  efficacy  in  various  chro- 
nic difeafes  of  the  eye ; in  venereal  nodes  and 
nodurnal  pains;  in  foul  ulcers  with  caries;  in 
ferpigo;  and  fupprefled  menfes.  He  relates  in- 
ftances  of  its  curing  blindnefs  of  many  years 
continuance,  by  diffipating  and  diflblving  films 
and  oblcurities  of  the  cornea.  In  theft  cafes, 
its  good  effeds  were  firft  indicated  by  confider- 
able pain  excited  in  the  eye.  The  ftnfiblc 
operation  of  the  medicine  was  naufta  and 
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vomiting,  particularly  when  the  diftilled  water 
was  ufed  j an  increafed  flow  of  urine  j and  fome- 
times  gripes  and  loofenefs  j with  increafed  pain 
at  firfl:  in  the  affeded  part.  From  all  thefe 
circumftances,  the  pulfatilla  feems  to  be  endued 
with  very  adive  and  penetrating  powers,  yet 
fuch  as  may  be  employed  with  perfed  fafety  if 
proper  caution  be  ufed.  The  dofe  of  the  dif- 
tilled water  to  adults  is  about  half  an  ounce, 
twice  or  thrice  a day ; of  the  extrad,  reduced  to 
powder  with  the  addition  of  fugar,  five  or  fix  ' 

grains.  Bergius  mentions  having  given  the  ex- 
trad  copioufly,  efpecially  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes, 
but  without  any  tffeaCa). 

•11  Edinburgh  college  had  adopted  the  dif-  Extraft.  fo- 
tijJed  water  of  pulfatilla,  but  has  now  changed 
It  for  the  extrad.  ^ tillae  nigri- 

cantis  Ed. 
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PT RETHRUM  Pharm.  Lonli.  Edinb 
Pyrethnm  flore  bellidis  C.  B.  Cham^melum  fpe- 
ciojo  flore,  radice  longa  fervida  Shaw  afr.  Ben- 
tana,  herba  Jalivaris,  pes  alexandrinus  qui- 
bujdam.  Antbemis  Pyrethrum  Linn.  Pellitory 
ot  bPAiN:  a trailing  perennial  plant;  with 
finely  divided  leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  ca- 
momile or  fennel ; and  naked  thick  ftalks,  bear- 
ing  each  a large  flower,  which  confifts  of  a yel- 
low difk  furrounded  with  petala  of  a pure  white 
colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  a fine  purple  under- 
neath : the  root,  which  finks  deep  in  the  ground 
ike  a carrot,  is  of  a brownifh  colour  on  the 
outfide  and  whitifli  within.  It  is  a native  of  the 
warmer  climates,  but  bears  the  cold  of  our  own 
and  often  produces  flowers  in  fucceffion  front 
J anuary  to  May ; the  roots  alfo,  as  Parkinfon 
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obferves,  grow  larger  with  us,  than  thofe  which 
the  (hops  are  fupplicd  with  from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  a very  hot  pungent  tafte, 
without  any  fenfible  fmell.  Its  pungency  re- 
fides  in  a refinous  matter,  of  the  more  fixt  kind; 
.being  extrafted  completely  by  redified  fpirit, 
and  only  in  fmall  part  by  watery  and  not  being 
carried  off,  in  evaporation  or  diftiliation,  -by 
either  menftruum.  The  fpirituous  extrad  is 
extremely  fiery,  but  in  fmall  quantity,  fcaixely 
amounting  to  one  twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the 
root.  The  watery  infufion  is  naufeous,  but 
fcarcely  difcovers  any  acrimony  till  concentrated 
bv  infpiffation  5 when  reduced  to  the  confiftence 
of  an  extrad,  it  proves  confiderably  pungent : 
the  quantity  of  this  extrad  is  commonly  five  or 
fix  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  fpirituous. 
The  root  remaining,  after  the  adion  of  water, 
yields  ftill  with  redified  fpirit  a very  fiery  ex- 
trad; whereas  that,  which  has  been  digeited  in 
fpirit,  yields  with  water  only  an  infipid  mucila- 
ginous fubftance. 

The  principal  ufe  of  pyrethrum,  in  the  pre- 
fent  pradice,  is  as  a maliicatory,  for  ftimulatmg 
the  falival  glands,  &c.  and  evacuating  vifcid 
humours  from  the  head  and  parts  adjacent,  y 
this  means  it  frequently  relieves  tooth-achs, 
fome  kinds  of  head-achs,  lethargic  complaints, 
and  paralyfes  of  the  tongue.  It  has  fometimes 
hkewife  been  given  internally,  from  a few 
arains  to  a fcruple,  as  a hot  ftimulant  and 
attenuant,  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  diforders. 

- 'p  tribes. 

MARCASSIEA  Pharm.  Parif.  _ Pyrites  or 

Marcasite  : a hard  fofiil ; ftriking  fire  with 

fteel, 
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fteel,  copioufly,  and  in  large  fparks  j becoming 
vitriolic,  either  by  fimple  expofure  to  the  air, 
or  by  calcination  and  fubfequent  expofure. 

This  mineral  varies  extremely  in  its  appear- 
ances. It  is  found  of  a bright  brafs  yellow,  of 
a greenifh,  of  a grey  or  whitifh  colour,  and  of 
different  intermediate  or  mixt  fbades:  in  maffes, 
rarely  of  any  great  fize,  globular,  oblong  and 
flattifh,  cubical,  oftoedral,  dodecaedral;  fome- 
times  covered  with  a coat  or  cruft,  but  oftener 
bare;  internally  fometimes  ftriated,  and  fome- 
dmes  of  an  even  and  fimple  ftrufture  faj.  It 
is  met  with  in  different  places-of  this  kingdom, 
and  in  moft  parts  of  the  world  i on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  on  the  fea  fhores,  in  clay  pits, 
embedded  in  earthy  and  ftony  bodies  of  various 
kinds. 

The  pyritte  confift,  in  general,  of  fulphur,  ' - 

iron,  and  unmetallic  earth  : in  fome,  a little 
copper  is  joined  to  the  iron  i and  in  fome, 
copper  is  the  prevailing  metal.  In  fome,  parti- 
cularly the  yellow  kind,  the  quantity  of  fulphur  ' 
is  large : in  others,  particularly  the  white,  both 
the  fulphur  and  metal  are  in  fmall  proportion. 

If  artificial  mixtures  of  fulphur  with  iron  or 
copper  be  gently  calcined,  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  fulphur  exhales,  and  its  acid 
remains  united  with  the  metal,  forming  there- 
with a faline  vitriolic  compound  ; a mixture  of 
iron  filings  and  fulphur,  moiftened  with  water, 
fuffers  a like  change  without  external  heat,  and 
if  the  quantity  is  large,  burfts  fpontaneoufly  into 
fire.  A refolution  of  the  fame  kind  happens  in 
the  natural  pyrits  on  expofing  them  to  the  air 
and  rain  j provided,  where  they  are  very  ful- 

raj  See  Henckel’^  Pyritologia  oder  kiefs-hijlaru. 
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phureous,  a part  of  the  fulphur  be  previouny 
diiTipated  by  calcination.  On  this  expofure, 
they  all  become  powdery  and  acquire  a vitriolic 
tafte,  the  ferrugineoiis  much  more  ealily  than 
thofe  which  have  any  admixture  of  copper: 
fom.e  Ihoot  out  efflorefcenccs  of  vitriol  upon  the 
furface : from  others,  the  faline  matter,  wafhed 
off  by  rain,  is  found  to  confift  chiefly  of  the 
fulphiireous  or  vitriolic  acid.  If  the  pyritas, 
even  fuch  as  have  the  leaft  fulphureous  and 
metallic  impregnation,  as  thofe  frorn  which  t e 
Enalifli  vitriol  is  made,  be  laid  in  large  heaps, 
they  grow  hot,  and  take  fire,  and  emit,  during 
the  burning,  ftrong  diffufive  fulphureous  va- 

^^The^'^pyritse,  in  fubftance,  are  never  ufed 
medicinally ; but  in  their  produfts  they  are  very 
important.  It  is  from  thefe,  that  common  ful- 
phur is  extraded,  in  Sweden  and  Saxony ; that 
the  native  vitriols  are  produced  in  caverns  of 
the  earth  or  on  its  furface  j that  the 
quantities  of  artificial  vitriol  are  prepared  5 and 
that  the  chalybeate  mineral  waters  are  fuppojed 
to  receive  their  impregnation : fee  the  re  pe  ive 
articles. 
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9 UASSIA  Pham.  Lond.  ^ Edinb.  Lignum 
9uajfia  Amanit.  Acad.  vol.  vi.  Bots  de  Cotffi 
Femtin  Surinam.  Quassy  root  : the  woody 
root  of  a ttee  growing  in  Surinam,  called  y 
LinntEus,  ^ajia  of  the  clafs  ' 

decandria  monogynia  in  his  fyftem.  This 
is  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm.  Its  wood  is  whmft, 
hard,  folid,  and  tough,  becoming  yellowilh  on 

Ca)  Dr.  Slare,  Philofophical  travfaaions,  numb.  213. 
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cxpofure  to  the  air.  It  is  covei»d  by  a thin, 
grey,  fiflored,  and  brittle  bark. 

Quassi  root  has  no  fenfible  odour.  Its  tafte 
is  that  of  a pure  bitter,  more  intenfe  and 
durable  than  that  of  almoll  any  other  known 
fubftance.  Its  watery  infufions  and  deco6HonSj 
and  its  fpirituous  tinctures,  are  all  almoft 
equally  bitter,  of  a pale  yellowifh  hue,  which  is 
not  blackened  by  the  addition  of  martial  vitriol. 
The  watery  extraft  is  from  a fixth  to  a ninth 
of  the  weight  of  the  wood  j the  fpirituous  about 
a twenty-fourth.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  reck- 
oned in  Surinam  more  powerful  than  the  wood. 
The  flowers  alio  are  a flirong  bitter. 

The  medical  ufe  of  thequalTihas  been  a con- 
fidcrable  time  known  in  Surinam.  The  flowers 
were  long  ago  employed  by  the  natives  as  an 
excellent  ftomachic.  The  root  was  a fecret  re- 
medy ufed  by  a negro,  named  (^aiTi,  in  the 
fatal  fevers  of  that  country,  fiom  whom  it  was 
purchafed  by  Dan.  Rolander,  a Swede,  who, 
returned  from  thence  in  1756-  Some  fpeci- 
nnens  of  the  wood  and  of  the  fru6lification  were, 
in  1761,  prefcnted  by  M.  Dahlberg  to  the 
celebrated  Linn^us ; who  drew  up  a botanical 
defcription  of  the  plant,  with  an  account  of  its 
virtues,  and  publilbed  it  in  the  fixth  vol.  of  the 
Amani.  Acad.  A confirmation  of  its  medical 
powers  appeared  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Farley, 
a praaitioner  in  Antigua,  printed  in  the  Phil 
^ranjap.  vol.  Iviii.  He  found  it  remarkably 
efficacious  in  fuppreffing  vomitings,  flopping  a 
tendency  to  putrefaaion,  and  removing  fevers, 
capable  of  producing  all  the  good 
effeds  of  Peruvian  bark,  without  heating, 
borne  further  experiments  on  the  quaffi  are 
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contained  in  a' late  nnedical  thefis  by  Dr.  Ebeling. 
He  confirms  the  general  account  of  irs  virtuesj 
with  this  additional  circumfiance,  that  though 
its  general  antifeptic  powers  were  inferiour  to 
thofe  of  Peruvian  bark,  yet  it  preferved  bile  a 
longer  time  from  putrefaftion.  In  this  circum- 
ftance  it  agrees  with  another  pure  bitter,  the 

columbo  root.  ' 

From  thefe  relations,  the  quafli  appears  to  be 
a valuable  addition  to  our  tonic  remedies,  and 
has  therefore  obtained  a place  in  the  laft  Edin- 
burgh and  other  pharmacopoeias.  It  may  be 
ufed  either  in  infufion,  or  extraft  the  latter, 
made  into  pills,  on  account  of  the  intenfe  bitter- 
nefs  of  the  drug,  is  preferable  for  delicate 
ftomachs, 

E-R  CU S. 

G)UERCUS  Land.  & Pharm.  Edinb.  ^ercus 
cum  longis  pediculis  C.  B.  ^uercus  Rohur  Linn. 
Oak  : a large  tree,  with  oblong  leaves,  widen- 
ing from  the  bottom  to  'the  extremity,  and  finu- 
ated  or  bluntly  indented  about  the  edges:  the 
fruit  is  an  acorn,  or  kernel  with  a coriaceous 
covering,  inclofed  at  bottom  in  a fcaly 
It  is  a common  foreft  tree  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  bark  of  the  oak  is  a ftrong  aftringent, 
accompanied  with  a moderate  bitternefs,  but  no 
remarkable  fmell  or  particular  flavour:  with 
folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol  it  ftrikes  an  inky 
blacknefs.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  employed 
with  fuccefs,  not  only  for  reftraining  hsmor- 
rhagies,  and  other  immoderate  evacuations, 
but  likewife  in  intermitting  fevers  and  in 
ing  gangrenous  \younds  and  ulcers  j in  whic 
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cafes,  an  extrad  made  from  it  is  faid  by  fomc 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  A 
decodion  of  it  iifed  as  a fomentation  is  faid  to 
have  cured  a procidentia  re&:\faj.  It  gives 
out  its  virtue  both  to  water  and  redified  fpirit. 

QUERCUS  MARINA. 

QUERCUS  MARINA  five  fucus  veftculojus: 

Fucus  maritimus  five  quercus  maritima  veficulas 
habens  C.  B.  Fucus  veficulofus  Linn.  Sea  wrack 
or  Sea  oak:  a foft,  very  flippcry,  marine 
plant ; common  upon  rocks  that  are  left  dry  at 
the  ebb  tide ; with  the  leaves  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  in  fhape  thofe  ot  the  oak  tree ; the  ftalks 
running  along  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  warty  bladders  containing  either 
air  or  a flippery  fluid.  The  veficles  begin  in 
March  to  fill  with  a thin  juice  j and  about  the 
end  of  July  they  burfl:,  and  difcharge  a matter 
as  thick  as  honey. 

Dr.  Russel  relates,  that  he  found  this  plant 
an  ufeful  afliftant  to  fea  water  in  the  cure  of  di- 
Ibrders  of  the  glands : that  he  gave  it  in  powder 
to  the  quantity  of  a dram,  and  that  in  large 
dofes  it  naufeated  the  ftomach  : that  by  burning 
in  the  open  air  it  was  reduced  into  a black  faline 
powder,  which  feemed,  as  an  internal  medicine,  ^thiops  ve- 
greatly  to  excel  the  officinal  burnt  fponge  3 getabilis 
which  was  ufed  with  benefit,  as  a dentifrice,  for^'"'  ^'0' 
correcting  laxities  of  the  gums  j and  which 
ffiewed  a notable  degree  of  detergent  virtue  by 
Its  effeft  in  cleaning  the  teeth  : that  the  juice  of 
the  veficles,  after  {landing  to  putrefy,  yielded, 
on  evaporation,  an  acrid  pungent  fait,  amount- 

(a)  Med.  Eff,  Edinb.  ii.  257. 
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ing  to  about  a fcruple  from  two  fpoonfuls ; thaS 
the  putrefied  juice,  applied  to  the  fkin,  finks  in 
immediately,  excites  a flight  fenfe  of  pungency, 
and  deterges  like  a folution  of  foap  : that  one  of 
the  befl  applications  for  difcufling  hardnefs, 
particularly  in  the  decline  of  glandular  fwellings, 
is  a mixture  of  two  pounds  of  the  juicy  veficles, 
gathered  in  July,  with  a quart  of  fea  water, 
kept  in  a glals  vefTel  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  till 
the  liquor  comes  near  to  the  confiftence  of  very 
thin  honey ; the  parts  affe6led  are  to  be  rubbed 
with  the  {trained  liquor  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
and  afterwards  wafhed  clean  with  fea  water. 

* RADIX  LOPEZIANA. 

RADIX  INDICA  LOPEZIANA  Pharnu 
Edinb.  Radix  Indica  a Joanne  Lopez  denominata 
Gaubii  Adverjar,  Cap.  vi.  Rais  di  Juan  Lopezr 
Lufttanis.  The  root  of  an  unknown  tree,  grow- 
ing, as  fome  afTert,  at  Goa,  as  others  fuppofe, 
in  Malacca,  from  whence  it  is  fometimes 
brought  to  Batavia.  It  is  met  with  in  pieces 
of  different  thicknefs,  fome,  at  leaft,  of  two 
inches  diameter.  The  woody  part  is  whitifh, 
and  very  light}  fofter,  more  fpongy,  and 
whiter  next  the  bark,  including  1 denfer  fome- 
what  reddifh  medullary  part.  The  bark  is 
rough,  wrinkled,  brown,  foft,  and  as  it  were 
woolly,  pretty  thick,  covered  with  a thin  paler 
cuticle. 

Neither  the  woody  nor  cortical  part  has  any 
remarkable  fmell  or  tafte,  nor  any  appearance 
of  refinous  matter.  On  boiling  in  water,  no 
odour  is  emitted ; and  the  {trained  ^ liquor, 
which  is  of  a yellow  hue,  is  almoft  infipid,  only 
imprelTing  the  tongue  with  a very  light  obfeure 
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bittcrifhnefs  i and  without  vifcidity.  The  ex- 
traft  obtained  by  evaporating  the  decodtion  is 
equally  void  of  fenfible  adtivity.  Rectified  fpirit 
is  tinged  by  the  root  of  a brown  colour,  but 
acquires  no  particular  tafte.  After  drawing  off 
the  Ipirit  from  the  tindlure,  a matter  remains 
refembling  balfam,  which  bubbles  and  inflames 
in  the  fire,  and  has  a bitterifli  tafte,  like  that  of 
opium. 

Though  the  preceding  examination  of  this 
root  is  not  favourable  to  the  opinion  of  its 
medical  powers,  yet  it  is  regarded  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  as  a medicine  of  extraordinary  efficacy  in 
diarrhoeas ; and  the  learned  Gaubius,  in  his 
Adverjariay  has  publiftied  an  account  of  fome 
experiments  made  with  it,  which  in  fbme  degree 
confirm  its  reputation.  From  his  own  trials, 
•and  thole  of  his  friends,  it  appeared  moft  re- 
markably effedlual  in  ftopping  colliquative  diar- 
rhoeas which  had  refilled  the  ufual  remedies. 
Thole  attending  the  laft  ftage  of  conllimptions 
were  particularly  relieved  by  its  ufe.  It  feemed 
to  adl  not  by  any  aftringent  power,  but  by  a 
faculty  of  retraining  and  appealing  Ipafmodic 
and  inordinate  motions  in  the  inteftines.  Gau- 
bius compares  its  aflion  to  that  of  fimarouba,  ^ ■ 
but  thinks  it  more  efficacious  than  this  medi- 
cine. 

The  mode  of  exhibiting  it  in  India,  is  to 
levigate  the  root  with  water  on  a porphyry  till 
reduced  to  a fine  pulp.  In  Europe  the  powder 
of  it  has  been  given  with  any  proper  vehicle,  in 
dofes  frorn  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a day;  one  praflitioner  found  a 
tincture, of  it  in  common  fpirits  equally  effedlual 
with  the  root  in  fubftance.  Of  this,  a tea- 
Ipoonful  was  given  thrice  a day  in  red  wine, 
he  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Brunfwick  have 
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received  this  root  into  their  catalogues ; but  it 
is  fcarcely  yet  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

RANUNCULUS. 

CROWFOOT : a plant  with  pentapetalous 
flowers  fet  in  five- leaved  cupsj  followed  each 
by  a round  duller  of  naked  feeds.  It  is  peren- 
nial. 

1.  Ranunculus.  Ranunculus  pratenfis  radice 
’verticilli  niodo  rotunda  C.  B.  Ranunculus  bul~ 
hojus  Linn.  Bulbous  crowfoot,  butter  flower, 
gold  cup : with  a round  tuberous  root  about  the 
fize  of  an  olive ; the  leaves  divided  commonly 
into  three  fegmeilts,  and  thefe  further  fubdi- 
vided ; the  ftalks  ered : the  flowers  of  a bright 
glolTy  yellow,  and  their  cups  turned  down- 
wards. It  is  common  in  pafture  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  May. 

2.  Flammula:  Ranunculus  longifolius  paluj- 
iris  minor  C.  B.  Ranunculus  Flammula  Linn. 
Smaller  water  crowfoot  or  fpearwort:  with 
fibrous  roots,  long  narrow  leaves  acuminated  at 
both  ends,  and  leaning  or  procumbent  ftalks. 
It  grows  in  watery  places  or  moift  meadows, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  thele  plants  are  of 
no  confiderable  fmell,  but  in  tafte  highly  acrid 
and  fiery.  Taken  internally,  they  appear  to  be 
deleterious,  even  when  fo  far  freed  from  the 
caullic  matter,  by  boiling  in  water,  as  to  dif- 
cover  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate.  ^ The  effluvia 
iikewile  even  of  the  lefs  acrid  fpecies  or  vaiieties 
cultivated  in  gardens,  when  freely  infpired,  have 
occafioned  headachs,  anxieties,  vomitings,  and 
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fpafmodic  fymptoms.  The  leaves  and  roots, 
applied  externally,  inflanne  and  exiilcerate  or 
veficate  the  part,  and  are  liable  to  afFed  alfo 
the  adjacent  parts  to  a confiderable  extent(' aj : 
they  have  fometimes,  particularly  among  em- 
pyrics  and  the  common  people,  fupplied  the 
place  of  the  far  fafer  and  not  lefs  effedtual  vefi- 
catory,  cantharides,  for  procuring  an  ulcer  and 
difcharge  of  ferum,  in  fciaticas  and  fome  fixt 
pains  of  the  head.  Their  pungency  is  dimi- 
niihed  by  drying,  and  by  long  keeping  feems 
to  be  diffipated  or  deftroyed. 

RAPHANUS, 

RAP H ANUS  RUSriCANUS  Pharm. 
Land,  fsf  Edinb.  & C.  B.  Cochlearia  folio  cubitali 
Pourn.  Cochlearia  Armor acia  Linn.  Horse- 
radish : a plant  relembling  fcurvygrafs  in  the 
flowers  and  feeds,  but  differing  in  the  leaves 
being  very  large  and  long,  and  indented  about 
the  edges.  It  is  fometimes  found  wild  aboilt 
the  fides  of  ditches  and  rivulets,  but  for  medi- 
cinal and  culinary  ufes  is  cultivated  in  ga.-dens. 
It  is  perennial,  flowers  in  June,  rarely  perfects 
its  feeds,  and  is  propagated  from  tranfverfe 
cuttings  of  the  roots. 

Horseradish  root  afie£ts  the  organs  both  of 
tafte  and  fmell  with  a quick  penetrating  pun-, 
gency : it  neverthelefs  contains  in  certain  velTcls 
a fweet  juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  in  little 
drops  upon  the  furface.  Its  pungent  matter  is 
of  a very  volatile  kind  ; being  totally  diflipated 
in  drying,  and  carried  off  in  evaporation  or 

( a)  Willis,  Pharmaceutice  rationalis,  P,  W.feSl.  iii.  cap.  3. 
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diftillation  both  by  water  and  reftified  fpirit  ? as 
the  pungency  exhales,  the  fweet  matter  of  the 
root  becomes  more  fenfible,  though  this  alfo  is 
in  great  mealure  diffipated  or  deftroyed.  It 
impregnates  both  water  and  fpirit,  by  infufion 
or  by  diftillation,  very  richly  with  its  a6live 
matter : in  diftillation  with  water  it  yields  a 
fmall  quantity  of  eflential  oil  exceedingly  pene- 
trating and  pungent.  This  root  appears  there- 
fore to  agree  with  fcurvygrafs  and  creffes,  and 
to  differ  from  muftard  feed  to  which  it  is  by 
fome  refembled,  in  the  volatility  of  its  pungent 
matter,  and  its  folubility  in  fpirit. 

Horferadifli  is  a moderately  ftimulating,  ape- 
rient, and  antifeptic  medicine : it  fenfibly  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  expecftqration 
of  vifcid  phlegm,  and  excites  appetite  when  the 
ftomach  is  weakened  or  relaxed,  without  being 
fo  liable  to  produce  immoderate  heat,  or  in- 
flammatory fymptoms,  as  the  ftimulants  of  the 
aromatic  kind,  It  is  principally  ufed  in  para- 
lytic and  rheumatic  complaints,  in  fcurvies  and 
fcorbutic  impurities  of  the  humours,  in  cachec- 
tic diforders,  and  in  dropfies,  particularly  in 
thofe  which  follow  intermitting  fevers.  Talten 
in  cpnfiderable  quantities,  it  provokes  vomiting, 

RAPUM. 

Rapa  Jativa  rotunda  C.  B.  BraJJica  Rapa 
Linn.  TurneP]  a plant  with  a round  root; 
jagged  leaves,  rude  to  the  touch  j tetrapetalous 
flowers,  commonly  yellow ; and  fmall  round 
fmooth  reddifti  or  blackifh  feeds  lodged  in  long 
pods.  The  garden  turnep  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
variety  produced  by  culture  from  the  fmaller 
fort  which  grows  wild  in  fandy  grounds  in  fomc 
parts  of  England,  It  is  biennial. 

Turneps 
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Turners  are  accounted  a falubrious  food  j 
demulcent,  detergent,  fomewhat  laxative  and 
diuretic  j but  liable  in  weak  ftomachs  to  pro- 
duce flatulencies,  and  prove  difficult  of  digeftion: 
the  liquor  prefled  out  from  them  after  boiling, 
is  fometimes  taken  medicinally,  in  coughs  and 
difbrders  of  the  breaft.  The  feeds  have  been 
accounted  alexipharmac  or  diaphoretic  : they 
have  no  fmell,  but  difcover  to  the  tafte  a mild 
acrimony,  feemingly  of  the  fame  nature  with 
that  of  muftard  feed,  though  far  weaker, 

RHABARBARUM. 

RHUBARB  I a plant  with  large  dock-like 
leaves,  among  which  arifes  a Angle  thick  flalk 
bearing  loofe  clufters  of  naked  monopetalous 
bell-fhaped  flowers  divided  into  fix  fegments; 
each  flower  contains  nine  flamina  (whereof  the 
docks  ftriftly  fo  called  have  but  fix),  and  is 
followed  by  a triangular  feed  furrounded  about 
the  edges  with  a leafy  margin, 

I.  Rhab  ARB  ARUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Rheum 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Lapathum  orientate  folio  latiffmo 
undulato  & mucronato  Mill.  dibl.  Rheum  undu- 
latum  foliis  fubvillojisy  petiolis  aqualibus  Linn. 

Rhubarb : with  the  leaves  fomewhat  heart- 
fliaped,  acuminated,  and  flightly  hairy,  and 
the  pedicles  plano-convex.  It  is  a native  of 
China  and  Siberia,  and  has  lately  been  raifed 
in  fome  of  our  gardens,  where  it  is  found  to 
grow  with  vigour  in  the  open  ground  (a). 

Two 

( a)  The  plant  above  defcribed  is  that  which  is  generally 
reckoned  the  true  rhubarb  plant,  having  been  produced 
from  the  feeds,  fent  from  Ruffia,  as  thofe  of  the  true  rhuT 
barb  to  Juffieu  at  Paris,  Rand  at  Chelfea,  and  Linnaeus  at 
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' T wo  forts  of  rhubarb  roots  are  met  with  in 
the  (hops.  The  firft  is  imported  from  Turkey 
and  Ruffia,  in  roundifh  pieces,  freed  from  the 
bark,  with  a hole  through  the  middle  of  each, 
externally  of  a yellow  colour,  internally  varie- 
gated with  lively  reddifh  ftreaks.  The  other, 
which  is  lefs  efteemed,  comes  immediately  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  in  longifli  pieces,  harder, 
heavier,  and  more  compadt  than  the  foregoing. 
The  firft  fort,  unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to 
grow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten : the  fecond  is 
lefs  fubjedt  to  thefe  inconveniencies.  Some  of 
the  more  induftrious  artifts  are  faid  to  fill  up 
the  worm  holes  with  certain  mixtures,  and  to 
colour  the  outfide  of  the  damaged  pieces  with 
powder  of  the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and  fome- 
times  with  cheaper  materials.  The  marks  of 
the  goodnefs  of  rhubarb  are,  the  livelinefs  of  its 
colour  when  cut;  its  being  firm  and  folid,  but 
not  flinty  or  hard ; its  being  eafily  pulverable, 
and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a fine  bright 
yellow  colour ; its  imparting  to  the  fpittle,  on 
being  chewed,  a deep  faffron  tinge,  and  not 
proving  flimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth. 
Its  tafte  is  fubacrid,  bitterifli,  and  fomewhat 
ftyptic ; the  fmell,  lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a mild  cathartic,  and  commonly 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fafeft  and  raoft 
innocent  of  the  fubftances  of  this  clafs.  Befides 

Upfal.  Dr.  Hope  received  lately  rhubarb  feeds  from  the 
fame  country,  which  being  fown  in  the  open  ground  at 
Edinburgh,  produced  a different  fpecies.  Rheum  palmatum 
Lintuei,  with  the  leaves  deeply  cut  into  pointed  fegments. 
He  obferves  that  the  root  of  this  plant,  though  taken  up 
too  young,  and  at  an  improper  feafon,  vlz.^  in  July,  agreed 
perfedlly  with  the  beft  foreign  rhubarb,  in  colour,  fmell, 
tafte,  and  purgative  quality.  See  Philofoph-  Tran/aSt.  vol. 
Iv.  for  the  year  1765.— —Perhaps  the  roots  of  both  fpecies 
may  be  of  the  fame  quality,  and  taken  promifcuoufly . ^ 
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its  purgative  virtue,  it  has  a mild  aftringent 
one,  difcoverable  by  the  tafte,  and  by  its  ftrik-  \ 

ing  an  inky  blacknefs  with  chalybeate  lolutions : 
hence  it  is  found  to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the 
ilomach  and  inteftines,  to  leave  the  belly  coftive, 
and  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  purgatives  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  all  diforders  pro- 
ceeding from  a debility  and  laxity  of  the  fibres . 
it  is  frequently  indeed  given  with  a view  rather 
to  this  ftomachic  and  corroborating  virtue,  than 
to  its  producing  any  confiderable  evacuation. 

It  tinges  the  urine  of  a high  yellow  colour. 

Rhubarb  in  fubftance  purges  more  effeaually 
than  any  preparation  of  it : the  dofe  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a dram.  By  roafting  it  with  a gentle 
heat,  till  it  becomes  eafily  friable,  its  cathartic 
power  is  diminifhed,  and  its  aftriugency  fup- 
pofed  to  be  increafed. 

In  its  habitude  to  menftrua,  it  differs  re- 
markably from  moft  of  the  other  cathartic 
drugs,  its  purgative  virtue  being  extradled  far 
more  perfeftly  by  water  than  by  reftified  fpirit : ' 
the  root  remaining  after  the  aftion  of  water  is 
almoft,  if  not  wholly,  inadive  j whereas,  after 
repeated  digeftion  in  fpirit,  it  proves  ftill  very 
confiderably  purgative ; the  colour  of  both  tinc- 
tures is  a fine  deep  yellow,  that  of  the  fpirituous 
paleft;  when  the  rhubarb  has  given  out  to  fpirit 
all  that  this  raenftruum  can  extraft,  it  ftill 
imparts  a deep  colour,  as  well  as  a purgative 
impregnation,  to  water.  » The  watery  infufion, 
in  being  infpiftated  by  a gentle  heat,  has  its 
virtue  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  a dram  of  the  . 
extraift  is  faid  to  have  fcarcely  any  greater  effeft 
than  a fcruple  of  the  root  in  fubftance ; the 
fpirituous  tinfture  loofes  lefsj  half  a dram  of 
this  cxtradt  proving  moderately  purgative, 
though  fcarcely  more  fo  than  an  equal  quantity 
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of  the  powder.  The  fpirituous  extradl  diflblves 
almoft  wholly  in  water;  and  hence  the  tinfture 
does  not,  like  the  fpirituous  infufions  of  moft 
other  vegetables,  turn  milky  on  being  mixed 
with  aqueous  liquors:  of  the  watery  extrad, 
fcarce  above  one  fourth  is  diflblved  by  redified 
Ipirit,  and  the  part  that  does  not  diflblve  proves 
more  purgative  than  that  whicn  does. 

* A watery  infufion  is  direded  in  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  made  by  infufing  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  for  a night  in  eight  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  drained  liquor 
one  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon  water.  The 
London  has  a more  compound  and  warmer 
infufion,  in  which  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  with 
a dram  of  ginger,  a dram  of  faffron,  and  two 
drams  of  liquorice  root,  are  digefted  for  a fort- 
night in  half  a pint  of  water  and  fix  ounces  of 
proof  fpirit. 

Tindures  of  this  root  are  drawn  in  the  Ihops 
with  proof  fpirit  and  with  mountain  wine.  The 
London  college  direds  an  ounce  of  rhubarb 
with  two  drams  of  cardamom  feeds,  and  one  of 
faffron  for  a pint  of  each  tindure-j-:  that 
of  Edinburgh,  orders  for  the  vinous  tindure, 
two  ounces  of  rhubarb  and  one  dram  of  canella 
alba  to  be  infufed  in  fifteen  ounces  of  mountain 
wine,  and  two  of  proof  fpirit  for  the  fimple 
fpirituous  tindure,  three  ounces  of  rhubarb, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  to 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  proof  fpirit  [[ ; in 
which,  fometimes  are  diffolved,  four  ounces  of 
fugar  candy  and  a compound  tindure,  com- 


( ‘^)  SafFron  does  not  appear  to  be  a vety  proper  ingre- 
dient in  thefe  preparations,  as  it  renders  the  tafte  rather 
more  unpleafant ; nor  indeed  does  rhubarb  feem,  for  gene- 
ral ufe,  to  want  any  aromatic  addition. 
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poled  of  two  ounces  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce 
of  gentian,  one  dram  of  fnakeroot,  and  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  proof  fpirit-ff.  Thefe  pre-  f f TIndl. 
parations  ai'e  ufed  chiefly  as  mildly  laxative  cor-rhei  amara 
roborants,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigef- 
tion,  diarrhoeas,  colicky  and  other  like  com- 
plaints. The  laft  tinfture  is,  in  many  cafes, 
an  iifeful  afliftant  to  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among  us,  univer- 
fally  preferred  to  the  Eaft  India  fort,  though 
this  laft  appears  to  be  for  fome  purpofes  at  Icaft 
equal  to  the  other.  It  is  manifeftly  more  aftrin- 
gent,  but  has  Ibmewhat  lefs  of  an  aromatic 
flavour.  Tindures  made  from  both  with  equal 
quantities  of  redified  fpirit,  have  nearly  the 
fame  tafte : on  drawing  off  the  menltrua,  the 
extrad  left  by  the  tindure  of  the  Eaft  India 
rhubarb  proves  in  tafte  confiderably  ftronger 
than  the  other.  Both  forts  appear  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  fame  climate,  and  the  roots  of  the 
fame  Ipecies  of  plant,  taken  up  probably  at  a 
different  lealbn,  or  cured  in  a different  manner. 

2.  Rhaponticum  Pharm.  PariJ.  Rhabar- 
barum  diojcoridis  fff  antiquorum  Tourn.  Rhapon- 
ticum folio  lapathi  majoris  glabro  C.  B.  Rheum 
Rhaponticum  Linn,  Rhapontic  : with  fmooth 
roundilh  leaves,  and  fomewhat  channelled  pe- 
dicles. It  grows  wild  on  the  mountain  Rho- 
dope in  Thrace,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  Alpinus  about  the  year  1610: 
it  bears  the  hardeft  winters  of  this  climate. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  true  rhubarb  of  the  ancients,  is  by 
fome  confounded  with  the  modern  rhubarb, 
though  confiderably  different  from  that  root  in 
appearance  as  well  as  in  quality.  The  rhapon- 
tic 
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tic  is  of  a dufky  colour  on  the  furface,  and  a 
iooi'e  fpongy  texture;  more  aftrihgent  than  rhu- 
barb, and  lefs  purgative : in  this  laft  intention 
two  or  three  drams  are  required  for  a dofe. 

^■rhododendron. 

R HOD  0 DE  NDR  ON  CHR  YSANr HE- 
MUM,  Pharm.  Edinh.  Rhododendron  Chryjan- 
thum  Linn.fyft.  veg.  ed.  xiv.  This  plant,  which 
is  a new  fpecies  of  the  rhododendron  of  Linnaeusj 
difcovered  by  ProfelTor  Pallas,  is  a ftirub  grow- 
ing near  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  named 
Sajanes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Je- 
nifea  in  Siberia.^ 

It  is  called  by  the  natives  of  the  place  chei^ 
or  tea,  from  their  commonly  drinking  a weak 
infufion  of  it,  as  we  do  the  Chinefe  plant  of  that 
name.  A ftronger  preparation  of  it  is,  _ how- 
ever, ufed  by  them  as  a powerful  medicine  in 
arthritic  and  rheumatic  diforders.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  they  take  about  two  drams  of  the  dried 
Ihrub,  ftalk  and  leaves  together,  and  infufe  it 
in  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water  for  a 
night,  in  the  heat  of  an  oven.  This  is  drunk 
next  morning  for  a dofe ; which  occafions  heat, 
a degree  of  intoxication,  with  a Angular  uneafy 
kind  of  fenfation,  and  a fort  of  vermiculation  in 
the  affeaed  parts.  The  patient  is  not  permitted  to 
quench  the  thirft  this  medicine  occafions,  as  li- 
quids, efpecially  cold  water,  would  produce 
vomiting,  and  dimini  fli  the  effea  of  the  re- 
medy. In  a few  hours,  all  difagreeable  fymp- 
toms  go  off,  commonly  with  two  or  three 
ftools ; and  the  patiefit  finds  his  difeafe  greatly 
relieved.  A repetition  of  the  dofe  twice  or 
thrice  generally  completes  the  cure.  This  is  the 
fubftan'ce  of  the  account  given  in  a letter  from 
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Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Peterfburgh,  to  Dr.  Duncan, 
Med.  Comment,  vol.  v.  p.  434. 

The  rhododendron  has  been  fince  tried  by 
Dr.  Home  in  the  infirmary  at  Edinburgh  j and 
the  refult  of  his  trials,  as  publifhed  in  his  Clini- 
cal Cafes  and  ExperimentSy  is,  that  it  is  a very 
powerful  fedative,  remarkably  diminifhing  the 
frequency  of  the  pulfe  j but  that  it  was  not  pe- 
culiarly efficacious  in  removing  the  acute  rheu- 
matifm. 

RJCINUS. 

RICINUS  ricinoides : large  plants,  with 
fmall  flowers  in  cluflers,  and  the  fruit  growing 
at  a little  diftance  from,  or  fucceeding  only  a 
few  of,  the  flowers;  the  fruit  confifls  of  three 
capfules,  containing  each  a Angle  feed,  flatted 
on  one  fide,  generally  about  the  fize  of  a fmall 
bean,  compofed  of  a thin  flein  or  fhell  inclu- 
ding an  oily  kernel. 

1.  Ricitivs  Pharm.  Lond.  ^ Edinb.  Palmar 
CHRisTi  Pharm.  PariJ.  Cataputia  majoTy  cherva 
major y kikiy  & granum  regium  quihujdam : Rid- 
nus  vulgaris  C.  B.  Ricinus  communis  Linn. 
Palma-chrifti,  Mexico  feed : with  the  fruit 
triangular,  the  feed  furnifhed  with  a little  knob 
at  one  end,  externally  variegated  with  blackifli 
and  whitifh  fireaks,  refembling  both  in  fhape 
and  colour  the  infedt  ricinus  or  tick. 

2.  R\Q.mo\xiY.s,y  feu  pineus  purgansy  velpinho- 

nes  indici  Pharm.  PariJ.  Carcasy  nux  barbaden- 
fiSy  fff  faba  purgatrix  quibufdam  : Ricinus  ameri- 
canus  major  femine  nigro  C.  B.  Jatropha  Curcas 
Linn.  Barbadoes  nut  : with  an  oval  walnut- 
like fruit,  • and  oblong  black  feeds.  * 

3.  Avellana 
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3.  Avellana  purgatrix  C.  Bi  Nuces  fur- 
gantes  Ger.  Jatropha  multifida  Linn.  Purging 
nut : with  oval  fruit,  and  roundifh,  fomewhat 
triangular,  pale  brownilh  feeds. 

4.  T iGLiuM,  grand  tiglidi  PinUs  indica  nucleo 
purgante,  fff  lignum  moluccenje  foliis  malva^  fru^u 
avellana  minor e^  cortice  molliore  fs?  nigricante^  pa- 
vana  incolis  C.  B.  Croton  Liglium  Linn.  Grana 
tilia : with  roundiih  fruit,  and  dark  greyifh  feeds 
in  fhape  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fpecies. 

T HE  firfl  of  thefe  plants  is  faid  to  be  found 
wild  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe : 
it  is  biennial.  The  others  are  middling  fized 
trees,  natives  of  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
from  whence  the  feeds  are  fometimes  brought 
to  us.’ 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  feeds  are  fweetifli, 
naufeous,  and  acrid ; the  third  has  fcarcely  any 
acrimony,  and  taftes  nearly  like  almonds : the 
fourth  is  intenfely  hot  and  acrimonious.  They 
are  all  ftrong  evacuantSj  operating,  in  dofes  of 
a few  grains,  both  upwards  and  downwards  j 
the  fweet  fpecies  not  excepted.  The  grana  tilia 
are  the  mioft  violent,  too  much  fo  to  be  taken 
with  any  tolerable  fafety  ; and  indeed  they  all 
appear  too  draftic  to  be  ventured  on  in  fub- 
ftance. 

They  yield  upon  expreflion  a confiderable 
qyantity  of  oil,  impregnated  more  or  lefs  with 
the  tafte  and  the  purgative  quality  of  the  feeds ; 
of  the  oil  of  the  grana  tilia,  Geoffroy  limits  the 
dole  to  one  grain,  which  is  probably  an  error 
of  the  prefs  for  one  dram  : that  of  the  Barbadoes 
nut  is  faid  to  be  taken  in  America  in  larger 

quantities. 
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quantities,  and  to  purge  w'ithout  much  inconve- 
nience. 

The  oil  of  the  palma-chrifti,  vulgarly  called 
in  America  caftor  oil,  has  been  often  given 
from  two  to  four  fpoonfuls,  and  found  to  adt  as 
a fufficient  mild  laxative : it  is  faid  to  be  par- 
ticularly ufeful  in  the  dry-belly-ach,  and  in  other 
diforders  where  irritating  purgatives  cannot  be 
borne,  and  where  the  common  laxatives,  on 
account  of  the  large  dofe  in  which  they  require 
to  be  given,  are  apt  to  be  rejedled  by  the  fto- 
mach.  From  fuch  trials  as  1 have  made  of  this 
medicine,  it  did  not  feem  to  have  any  peculiar 
good  qualities,  or  to  produce  any  other  effedls 
than  may  be  equally  obtained  by  combining  the 
more  common  purgatives,  as  tindture  or  infu- 
lion  of  fcna,  with  common  oil. — It  is  faid  that 
fome,  or  all,  of  the  above  oils  adt  as  purgatives, 
when  applied  externally  to  the  umbilical  region. 

/ The  wood  and  leaves  of  the  plants  are  like- 
wife  ftrong  cathartics ; Hermann  relates,  that 
the  wood  of  the  tilia,  called  panava  or  pavana^ 
operates  violently,  when  frelh,  in  the  dofe  of  a, 
fcruple  or  half  a dram : that  when  dried  and 
long  kept,  it  is  given  to  the  quantity  of  a whole 
dram  'as  a purgative,  and  in  fmaller  dofes  as  a 
fudorific.  Among  us,  all  thefe  fubftances  are 
entire  Arrangers  to  pradice  (except  that  the  oil 
of  the  firA:  fpecies  has  of  late  been  fometimes 
made  ufe  of;)  and,  fo  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  accounts  given  of  them,  they  have  little 
claim  to  be  received. 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Oleum 
Ricini  has  increafed  in  reputation,  and  is  now 
a common  remedy  in  calculous,  nephritic, 
bilious,  and  various  other  cales.  It  is,  however, 
liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  much  uncertainty 
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in  its  operation,  owing,  probably,  to  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  preparing  the  oil,  or  its  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  genuinenefs.  One  fpoonful, 
or  half  an  ounce,  is  the  dofe  ufuaily  begun 
with. 

Dr.  Wright,  in  a paper  containing  an  account 
of  the  medicinal  plants  growing  in  Jamaica, 
printed  in  the  London  Medical  journal  for  17^7* 
■pant  iii.  gives  the  following  information  con- 
cerning this  oil. 

« Caftor  oil  is  obtained  either  by  expreffion 
or  decodion.  The  firft  method  is  praftifed  ii> 
England;  the  latter  in  Jamaica.  It  is  beft 
prepared  in  the  following  manner.  A large 
iron  pot  or  boiler  is  firft  prepared,  and  half 
filled  with  water.  The  nuts  are  then  beaten  in 
parcels  in  deep  wooden  mortars,  and,  after  a 
quantity  is  beaten,  it  is  thrown  into  the  iron 
veffel.  The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  the  liquor 
is  gently  boiled  for  two  hours,  and  kept  con- 
ftaSly  ftirred.  About  this  time  the  oil  begins 
to  feparate,  and  fwims  on  the  top,  mixed  with 
a white  froth,  and  is  Ikimmed  off  till  no  more 
rifes.  The  Ikimmings  are  heated  in  a fmall 
iron  pot,  and  ftrained  through  a cloth.  When 
cold,  it  is  put  up  in  jars  or  bottles  for  ufe. 
Caftor  oil  thus  made  is  clear  and  well  flavoured, 
and,  if  put  into  proper  bottles,  will  keep  fweet 
for  years.  The  expreffed  caftor  oil  foon  turns 
rancid,  becaufe  the  mucilaginous  and  acrid 
parts  of  the  nut  are  fqueezed  out  with  the  oil. 

As  a medicine,  caftor  oil  purges  without 
ftimulus,  and  is  fo  mild  as  to  be  given  to 
infants  foon  after  birth  to  purge  off  the  meco- 
nium. All  oils  are ’noxious  to  mfefts,  but  the 
caftor  oil  kills  and  expels  them.  It  is  generally 
given  as  a purge  after  ufing  the  cabbage-bath 
Ibme  days.  In  conftipation  and  belly- ach  this 


ROSA. 


oil  is  uled  widi  remarkable  fuccefs.  It  fits  well 
on  the  ftomach,  allays  the  fpafm,  and  brings 
about  a plentiful  evacuation  by  ftool,  efpecially 
if  at  the  fame  time  fomentations j or  the  warm 
bath,  are  ufed.” 

I 

ROSA 

ROSE:  a prickly  bufhj  with  oVal  ferrated 
leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a middle  rib,  which 
is  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  producing  large 
elegant  flowers,  whofe  cup  is  divided  into  five 
long  fegments,  with  a knob  at  the  bottom, 
which  becomes  an  umbilicated  foft  fruit  full  of 
hairy  feeds. 

I 

1.  Rosa  damascena  Phann.  Lond.  Roja 
pallida  Phartn.  Edinb.  RoJa  purpurea  C.  B. 

RoJa  centifolia  Linn.  The  damafle  rofe : with 
double  flowers,  of  the  fine  pale  red  called  from 
them  rofe- colour. 

The  pleafant  fmell  of  damafle  rofes  is  of  a 
lefs  periihable  kind  than  that  of  many  othqr 
odoriferous  flowers,  not  being  much  diminifhed 
in  drying,  nor  foon  diffipated  in  keeping. 

They  impart  their  odorous  matter  to  watery 
liquors  both  by  infufion  and  diftillation ; fix 
pounds  of  the  frelh  roles  impregnate,  by  dif- 
tillation, a gallon  or  more  of  water  ftrongly  Aq.  rofe  Ph. 
with  their  fine  flavour.  On  dillilling  large 
quantities,  there  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid 
a fmall  portion  of  a fragrant  butyraceous  oil, 
which  liquefies  by  heat  and  appears  yellow,  but 
concretes  in  the  cold  into  a white  mafs : an 
hundred  pounds  I of  the  flowers,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Tachenius  and  Hoffman, 
afford  fcarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil.  The  oil 
and  water,  ufed  chiefly  as  perfumes  and  flavour- 
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ing  materials,  are  recommended  by  Hoffman 
as  excellent  cordials,  for  raifing  the  ftrength 
and  fpirits,  and  allaying  pain.  They  appear  to 
be  of  a very  mild  nature,  and  not  liable  to 
irritate  or  heat  the  conftitution ; even  the  effen- 
tial  oil  difeovering  to  the  tafte  but  little  pun- 
gency. - . . . ' 

Tnefe  flowers  contain  likewife  a bitterifh  fub- 
ftance  j which  is  extrafted  by  water  along  with 
the  odoriferous  principle ; which,  after  this  laft 
has  been  feparated  by  diftillation  or  evaporation, 
is  found  entire  in  the  remaining  decoftion ; and 
which  appears  to  be  of  a gently  purgative 
nature.  The  deco6tion,  or  a ftrong  infufion  of 
Syrup,  rofar  the  flowers,  made  into  a fyrup  with  a proper 
Ph.  Land.  quantity  of  fugar,  proves  an  ufeful  laxative  for 
children,  in  dofes  of  a fpoonful ; of  the  extract 
' “ obtained  by  infpiffating  the  decoflion,  from  a 

fcruple  to  a dram  is  faid  to  be  fufficient  for 
adults.  The  college  of  London  direfts  the 
fyrup  to  be  made,  by  preffing  out  the  liquor 
remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  fix  pounds  of 
damafk  rofes,  and  boiling  it  down  to  three 
pints  j then,  after  it  has  fettled  for  a night, 
adding  five  pounds  of  fine  fugar,  and  boiling 
the  mixture  to  the  weight  of  feven  pounds  and 
a half:  a fpoonful  of  this  fyrup  appears  to  be 
equivalent  to  about  three  drams  of  the  frelh 
flowers.  The  folutive  matter  of  the  flowers  isr 
combined  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  for  the  pui- 


pofes  of  glyfters,  with  brown  fugar  and  honey  : 
Mel.  folufiv.  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling  down  of  the 
{trained  deco6tion,  an  ounce  of  cummin  ieeds, 
broiled  a little  and  tied  in  a linen  cloth,  is 
added  > and  tl-ie  liquor  afterwards  boiled  with 
four  pounds  of  brown  fugar  and  two  of  honey. 

Reftified  fpirit  extrads  both  the  odoriferous 
and  the  purgative  matter  of  the  damalk  role, 
^ equally 
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equally  with  water,  or  rather  more  completely. 
The  fpirit,  diftijled  off  from  the  filtered  tindlure, 
proves  lightly  impregnated  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  infpiffated  extraft  retains 
iikewife  a part  of  their  flavour  along  with  the 
bitterifli  matter.  This  extradl,  in  quantity 
fmaller,  and  in  tafte  ftronger,  may  be  prefumed 
to  be  more  purgative,  than  that  made  with 
water. 


2.  Rosa  rubra  Pharm.  Land,  fsf  Edinb, 

Ro/iz  Tubyci  multiplex  C.  B,  Poju  ^cUlieci  Linn, 

1 he  red  rofe : with  double  flowers  of  a deep 
red  colour. 

The  red  rofe  has  very  little  of  the  fine  flavour  ' 

admired  in  the  pale  fort:  to  the  tafle,  it  is 
bitterifli  and  fubaftringent.  The  aftringency  is 
greatefl;  before  the  flowers  have  opened,  and,  in 
this  ftate,  they  are  cholen  for  medicinal  ule  as 
a mild  corroborant:  the  full-blown  flowers  are 
probably  as  laxative  as  thofe  of  the  foregoino" 

Ipecies,  for  Poterius  relates,  that  he  found  a 
dram  of  powdered  red  rofes  occafion  three  or  • 
four  flools,  and  this  not  in  a few  inflances,  but 
conltantly,  in  an  extenfive  praftice,  for  feveral 
u*  aftringency  of  the  buds  is  improved 
by  hafty  exficcation  in  a gentle  heat : by  flow 
drying,  both  the  aftringency  and  the  colour  are 
impaired. 

The  frefti  buds,  dipt  from  the  white  heels,  Conferva  ro- 
ancl  beaten  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  Ph. 

fugar,  form  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  conferve  • ^ 

which  is  given  in  dofes  of  a dram  or  two! 
dillolved  in  warm  milk,  in  weakneffes  of  the 
tomach,  coughs,  and  phthifical  complaints. 

Inltances  are  mentioned  in  the  German  ephe- 
nierides,  and  in  Riverius’s  praxis,  of  very 
angerous  phthifical  diforders  being  cured  by 

3 . the 
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the  continued  ufe  of  this  medicine : in  one  of 
thefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds  of  the  conferve  were 
taken  in  the  fpace  of  a month,  and  in  another 
upwards  of  thirty  pounds.  Mixtures  ot  the 
rofes  with  a larger  proportion  of  fugar  are  rnade 
in  the  fliops  into  lozenges ; one  part  of  the  buds 
dipt  from  the  heels  and  haftily  dried,  and 
twelve  parts  of  fine  fugar,  are  feparately  reduced 
into  powder,  then  mixed,  and  moiftened  with 
fo  much  water  as  will  render  them  of  a due 
confidence  for  being  formed : or  the  conferve  is 
mixed  with  as  much  frelh  fugar  as  is  fufficient 
to  bring  it  to  a like  confidence,  that  is,  about 

thrice  its  own  weight.  . ..u 

Thefe  flowers  give  out  their  virtue  l^th  to 

water  and  redified  fpirit,  and  tinge  the  former 
of  a fine  red  colour,  but  the  latter  of  a very  pale 
one  : the  extrad  obtained  by  infpiffating  the 
watery  infufion,  is  moderately  audere,  bitterifh, 
and  fubfaline  ; the  fpirituous  extrad:  is  confider- 
ably  dronger  both  in  adringency  and  bitternels. 
In  the  (hops,  feven  ounces  of  the  dried  rofe.- 
buds  are  infufed  in  five  pounds  of  boiling  water  j 
and  the  infufion  made  into  a fyrup  with  fix 
pounds  of  fine  fugar  f,  or  boiled  to  a fyrupy 
confidence  with  feven  % pounds  of  _ clarified 
honey  : the  fyrup  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  grate- 
fulnefs  and  fine  red  colour  1 the  mixture  with 
honey  is  ufed  as  a mild  cooling  detergent,  par- 
ticularly in  g=^rgarifms  for  mflarnmations  a^^ 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  The  infu- 
fions  acidulated  with  a little  vitriolic  acid,  and 
fweetened  with  fugar,  make  a grateful,  cooling, 
redringent  julep,  which  is  fometimes  direfted 
in  heftic  cafes  and  hemorrhagies,  and  along 
with  bolufes  or  ekauaries  of  Peruvian  bark, 
and  fometimes  is  ufed  as  a gargarifrn:  ttf 
college  of  London  orders  two  pints  and  a han^ 
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of  boiling  water,  mixed  with  three  drams  of 

dilute  vitriolic  acid  to  be  poured  on  half  an 

ounce  of  the  frelli  buds,  and  an  ounce  and  an  < 

half  of  fine  fugar  to  be  diflblved  in  the  ftrained 

infufion  : that  of  Edinburgh  orders  two  pounds 

and  a half  of  water,  and  half  a dram  of  the  acid, 

to  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry  buds  and  an  ounce  ^d. 

of  fugar. 

3.  Cynosbatus  Pharm.  Land.  Roja  ftlvefiris 
vulgaris  flore  odorato  incarnato  C.  B.  Rqfaftl- 
veftris  inodora  feu  canina  Park.  Cynorrhodon. 

Roja  canina  Linn.  Dog-rofe,  wild  briar,  hipp- 
tree : with  fingle  pentapetalous  flowers,  of  a 
whitifli  colour  mixed  with  various  (hades  of  red. 

It  is  one  of  the  larged  plants  of  the  rofe  kind; 
grows  wild  in  hedges  ; and  flowers,  as  the  gar- 
den forts,  in  June. 

The  flowers  of  this  fpecies,  of  an  agreeable 
but  weak  fmell,  and  in  tafle  bitterifh  and  rough- 
ifh,  are  faid  to  have  a greater  degree  of  laxative 
virtue  than  thofe  of  the  damafk  rofe,  together 
with  a mild  corroborating  or  redringent  quality. 

The  fruit,  the  only  part  of  the  dog-rofe  made 

ufe  of  in  medicine  among  us,  is  agreeably 

dulco-acid,  and  dands  recommended  as  a cooling 

redringent,  in  bilious  fluxes,  (harpnefs  of  urine, 

and  hot  indifpoficions  of  the  dornach  ; the  frefh 

pulp  is  made  in  the  (hops  into  a conlerve,  by  Conf.  cynof- 

mixing  three  ounces  of  it  with  five  of  fine  fugar. 

The  pulp  (hould  be  feparated  with  great  care 
from  the  rough  prickly  matter  which  inclnfes 
the  feeds ; a fmall  quantity  of  which,  retained 
in  the  confer ve,  is  apt  to  occaflon  an  uneafincis 
at  the  dornach,  pruritus  about  the  anus,  and 
fometimes  vomiting. 
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ROSMARINUS. 

ROSMARINUS  Pharm.  Land.  & Edinh. 
Rojmarinus  hortenfis  angujliore  folio  C.  B.  Liba~ 
noth  coronaria  quorundam.  Rojmarinus  officinalis 
Linn.  Rosemary  : a.  large  fhrubby  plant,  clo- 
thed with  long  narrow  ftiff  leaves,  fet  in  pairs, 
of  a dark  green  Colour  above  and  hoary  under- 
neath } producing  pale  bluifh  labiated  flowers, 
which  (land  in  clufters  round  the  ftalk  in  the 
bofoms  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a native  of  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens, 
and  feems  to  grow  larger  and  more  woody  in 
this  than  in  moft  other  countries.  It  flowers  in 
April  and  May,  and  fometimes  again  about  the 
end  of  Auguft. 

Rosemary  is  a warm  pungent  aromatic ; 
particularly  ufeful  in  phlegmatic  habits  and  debi- 
lities of  the  nervous  fyftem ; of  the  fame  general 
nature  with  lavender,  but  with  more  of  a cam- 
phorated kind  of  pungency,  and  of  a ftronger, 
and  to  moft  people  lefs  grateful,  fmell.  The 
tender  tops  are  the  ftrongeft  both  in  fmell  and 
tafte,  and  next  to  thefe  the  cups  of  the  flowers ; 
which  laft,  though  fomewhat  weaker  than  the 
leaves  or  tops,  are  neverthelefs  the  moft  plea- 
fant,  and  hence  are  generally  preferred  : it  is 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  cup,  that  the 
aftive  matter  of  the  flower  refides ; for  the  blu- 
ilh  petalum,  carefully  feparated,  has  very  little 
fmell  or  tafte.  The  fragrance  of  thefe  flowers 
is  greatly  diminifhed,  or  in  great  meafure  de- 
ftroyed,  by  bruifing  or  beating  and  hence  the 
officinal  conferve,  formerly  made  by  beating 
them  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fugar,  had 
very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  rofemary. 
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The  leaves  and  cops  of  rofemary  give  out 
their  virtues  completely  to  reftified  fpirit,  but 
only  partially  to  water : the  fpirituous  tinflures 
are  of  a yellowilh  green  colour,  the  aqueous  of 
a dark  greenifli  brown.  Diftilled  with  water, 
they  yield  a thin,  light,  pale  coloured  eflential  Ol.  rorifmar. 
oil,  inclining  a little  to  yellowilh  or 
of  great  fragrancy,  though  not  quite  fo  agreeable 
as  the  rofemary  itfelf:  from  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower  were  obtained  eight 
ounces  of  oil : the  deco6lion,  thus  'divefted 
of  the  aromatic  part  of  the  plant,  yields  on 
being  infpiflfated  an  unpleafant  weakly  bitterilh 
cxtraft.  Reftified  fpirit  likewife,  diftilled  from 
rofemary  leaves,  becomes  confiderably  impreg- 
nated with  their  fragrance,  leaving  however  in 
the  cxtrad  the  greateft  lhare  both  of  their  flavour 
and  pungency.  The  adlive  matter  of  the  flow- 
ers is  fomewhat  more  volatile  than  that  of  the 
leaves,  greateft  part  of  it  arifing  with  fpirit. 

The  Hungary  water,  ufed  as  a perfume,  and 
fomecimes  medicinally  in  nervous  complaints, 
and  which  is  faid  to  have  received  its  name  from 
its  being  firft'  made  public  by  an  cmprefs  of  that 
nation  who  was  cured  by  its  continued  ufe  of  a 
paralytic  diforder,  is  a ftrong  fpirit  diftilled  from 
ftefli  rofemary  flowers ; the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh  diredts  a gallon  of  redtified  fpirit  to  be  ^ 
drawn  over  in  the  heat  of  a water  bath  from  two 
pounds  of  the  flowers  as  foon  as  they  are  gather- 
ed f : that  of  London  takes  the  tops,  and  a fpi- 
rit not  quite  fo  ftrong;  putting  a gallon  of 
proof  fpirit  to  a pound  and  a half  of  the  frelh 
tops,  and  drawing  off  in  the  heat  of  a water 
bath  five  pints  The  hungary  water  brought  I Pb.  Lon^, 
from  France  is  more  fragrant  than  fuch  as  is 
generally  prepared  among  us. 
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R UBIA. 

RUB  I A Pharm.  Land.  & Edinb.  Rubia  tine- 
torum  Jativa  C.  5.  Radix  rubruy  iA  erythroda- 
num  quibujdam.  Rubia  tinSlorum  him.  Mad- 
der : a rough  procumbent  plant,  with  fquare 
jointed  ftalks,  and  five  or  fix  oblong  pointed 
leaves  fet  in  form  of  a ftar  at  every  joint : on 
the  tops  come  forth  greenilh  yellow  monopeta- 
lous  flowers,  deeply  divided  into  four,  five,  or 
fix  fegments,  followed  by  two  black  berries : the 
root  is  long,  flender,  juicy,  of  a red  colour 
both  externally  and  internally ; with  a whitifli 
woody  pith  in  the  middle.  It  is  perennial,  and 
cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Europe  (in  fome 
of  which  it  is  faid  to  be  indigenous)  for  the  ufe 
of  the  dyers : the  roots  have  been  brought  to  us 
chiefly  from  Zealand  j but  thofe  which  have  for 
fome  years  paft  been  raifed  in  England,  appear 
luperiour  to  the  foreign,  both  as  a colouring 
and  a medicinal  drug. 

The  roots  of  madder  have  a bitterifh,  fome- 
what  auftere  tafte,  and  a flight  fmell,  not  of  the 
agreeable  kind.  They  impart  to  water  a dark 
red  tinfture,  to  rectified  fpirit  and  diftilled  oils 
■ a bright  red  : both  the  watery  and  fpirituous 
tinftures  tafle  flrongly  of  the  madder.  The 
root  taken  internally  tinges  the  urine  and  milk 
redj  and  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  and 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, there  are  accounts  of  its  producing  a 
like  effedt  upon  the  bones  of  animals  with 
whofe  food  it  had  been  mixed : all  the  bones, 
particularly  the  more  folid  ones,  were  changed 
both  externally  and  internally  to  a deep  red, 
though  neither  the  flefhy  nor  the  cartilaginous 

parts 
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parts  fuffered  any  alteration.  The  bones,  fo 
tinged,  gave  out  nothing  of  their  colour  either 

to  water  or  fpirit  of  wine.  rr  rr  j c 

This  root  appears  therefore  to  be  poflelied  ot 
areat  fubtility  of  parts,  which  may  poflibly 
render  its  medical  virtues  more  confiderable 
than  they  are  now  in  general  fuppofed  to  be. 

It  has  been  chiefly  recommended  as  a refolvent 
and  aperient,  in  obftruftions  of  tne  vifeera, 
particularly  of  the  urinary  organs,  in  coagu- 
lations of  blood  from  falls  or  bruifes,  in  jaun- 
dices, and  in  beginning  dropfies.  *.It  has 
lately  come  into  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue, 
and  is  faid  to  be  a very  efflcacious  medicine  of 
this  clafs  ("aj.  From  a fcruple  to  half  a dram 
of  the  powder,  or  two  ounces  of  the  deco6tion, 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a day  in  this 
intention. 


RUSCUS. 

RUSCUS  C.  B.  Rufeus  myrtifolius  aculeatus 
'tourn.  Brufeus  oxymyrftne,  myrtacanthay  mya- 

cantha  jeopa  regia  quibujdam.  Rufeus  aculeatus 

Linn.  Butchers-broom  or  Kneeholly  : a 
low  woody  plant,  with  oblong  ftiff  prickly 
leaves  joined  immediately  to  the  ftalks : from 
the  middle  ribs  of  the  leaves,  on  the  upper 
fide,  iflue  fmall  yellowifh  flowers  fucceeded  by 
red  berries;  the  root  is  pretty  thick,  knotty, 
furniflied  with  long  fibres  matted  together,  of  a 
pale  browniih  colour  on  the  outfide  and  white 
within.  It  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on  heaths, 
, is  perennial  and  evergreen,  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  berries  in  Auguft. 

((i)  HomeV  Clinical  Cafss  and  Exptrimnts. 
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The  root  of  butchers-broom  has  a fwcctifli 
tafte,  mixed  with  a flight  bitterirtinefs.  It 
Hands  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  diu- 
retic, in  urinary  obflrudions,  nephritic  cafes, 
dropfies,  &c.  Riverius  tells  us  of  an  hydropic 
perfon  who  was  completely  cured  by  ufing  a 
decoftion  of  butchers-broom  for  his  only  drink, 
and  taking  two  purges  of  fena.  The  virtues 
Qf  the  root  are  extraded  both  by  water  and 
fpirit,  and  on  infpiflTating  the  liquors,  feem  to 
remain  entire  behind:  neither  of  the  extrads 
is  very  ftrong  in  tafte ; the  watery  the  leaft  fo. 

RU  r A. 

RUT  A Pharm.  Land.  Edinb.  Rut  a hor- 
tenjis  latifolia  C.  B.  Ruta  graveolens  Linn. 
Rue  : a fmall  flirubby  plant,  with  thick  bluifli 
green  leaves  divided  into  numerous  roundifli 
fegments : on  the  tops  of  the  branches  come 
forth  yellowilh  tetrapetalous  (fometimes  pen- 
tapetalous)  flowers,  followed  each  by  a capfule, 
which  is  divided  into  four  partitions  full  of 
fmall  blackifli  rough  feeds.  It  is  cultivated  in 
gardens,  flowers  in  June,  and  holds  its  leaves 
all  the  winter.  The  markets  are  frequently 
fupplied  with  a narrow-leaved  fort,  which  is 
cultivated  in  preference  to  the  other,  on  account 
of  its  appearing  variegated  during  the  winter 
with  white  ftreaks. 

This  herb  has  a ftrong  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a penetrating  pungent  bitterifli  tafte  : much 
handled,  it  is  apt  to  inflame  and  exulcerate  the 
fkin.  It  is  recommended  as  a powerful  ftimu- 
lant,  aperient,  antifeptic,  and  as  poflTefllng  fome 
degree  of  an  antifpafmodic  power  ; in  crudities 
and  indigeftion,  for  preferving  againft  contagi- 
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Oils  difeafes  and  the  ill  efFedls  of  corrupted  air, 
in  uterine  obftrudions  and  hyfteric  complaints, 
and  externally  in  difcutient  and  antifeptic  fo- 
mentations. Among  the  common  people,  the 
leaves  are  fonaetimes  taken  with  treacle,  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  as  in  anthelmintic.  A con- 
ferve,  made  by  beating  the  frefh  leaves  with  ' 
thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  is  the  moft 
commodious  form  for  the  exhibition  of  the  herb 
in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  rue  are  extraded  both  by 
water  and  reflified  fpirit,  moft  perfeftly  by  the 
latter:  the  watery  infufions  are  of  a greenifti 
yellow  or  brownilh ; the  fpirituous,  made  from 
the  frefh  leaves,  of  a deep  green,  from  the  dry 
of  a dark  yellowifti  brown  colour : the  leaves 
themfelves,  in  drying,  change  their  bluifh  green 
colour  to  a yellow.  On  mfpilTating  the  fpiri- 
tuous tindure,  very  little  of  its  flavour  rifes 
with  the  menftriium ; nearly  all  the  adive  parts 
of  the  rue  remaining  concentrated  in  the  ex- 
trad,  which  imprefles  on  the  palate  a very 
warm,  fubtile,  durable  pungency,  and  is  in 
fmell  rather  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  herb  in 
fubftance.  In  diftillation  with  water,  an  effen- 
tial  oil  feparates;  in  colour  yellowifh  or  brown- 
ifh,  in  tafte  moderately  acrid,  and  of  a very 
penetrating  fmell  rather  more  unpleafant  than  ' 
that  of  the  herb : a very  confiderable  part  of 
the  virtue  of  the  rue  remains  behind  j the 
decodion,  infpiflated,  yielding,  a moderately 
warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  extrad.  The  adive  Extradtum 
matter  of  this  plant  appears  therefore  to 
chiefly,  of  the  more  fixt  kind  ■:  the  eflential  oil  ^ 
itfelf  is  not  very  volatile,  or  at  leaft  is  fo  ftrongly 
locked  up  by  the  other  principles,  as  not  to 
be  readily  elevated  in  diftillation.  The  feeds 
and  their  capfules  appear  to  contain  more  oil 

than 
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than  the  leaves : from  twelve  pounds  of  the 
leaves,  gathered  before  the  plant  had  flowered, 
only  about  three  drams  were  obtained ; whereas 
the  fame  quantity  of  the  herb  with  the  feeds 
almofl;  ripe  yielded  above  an  ounce. 

SABINA. 

SABINA  Pharm.  Lond.  & Edinh.  Sabina 
folio  tamarifci  diojcoridis  C.  B.  Savina  quibufdam. 
Juniperus  Sabina  Linn.  Savin  : an  ever-green 
fhrub  or  fmall  tree,  clothed  with  very  fhort  nar- 
row leaves  fo  ftifF  as  to  be  prickly  j producihg 
fmall  imperfedb  flowers,  and  fometimes,  when 
grown  old,  bluifh  black  berries  likethofe  of  ju- 
niper, of  which  the  modern  botany  reckons  it 
a ipecies.  It  is  a native  of  fome  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  favin  have  a mode- 
rately ftrong  fmell,  of  the  difagreeable  kind  j 
and  a hot,  bitterilb,  acrid  tafte.  They  give  out 
great  part  of  their  aftive  matter  to  watery  li- 
quors, and  the  whole  to  reftified  fpirit } tinging 
the  former  of  a brownilh,  and  the  latter  of  a 
dull  dark  green  colour.  Diftilled  with  water, 
they  yield  a large  quantity  of  eflential  oil: 
Hoffman  fays,  that  from  thirty-two  ounces  he 
obtained  full  five  ounces  of  oil,  and  obfcrves 
that  there  is  no  other  known  vegetable  fub- 
ftance,  except  fome  of  the  rcfmous  juices,  as 
turpentine,  that  affords  fo  much.  The  oil 
fmells  ftrongly,  and  taftes  moderately  of  the 
favin  ; decoftrons  of  the  leaves,  freed  from  this 
volatile  principle  by  infpiffation  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  extraft,  retain  a confiderable  lliare 
of  their  pungency  and  warmth  along  with  their 
bitterifhnefs,  and  have  likewife  fome  degree  of 
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fmell,  but  not  refembling  that  of  the  plant  itfelf. 
On  infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tinfturc,  there 
remains  an  extradt  confifting  of  two  diftindl  fub- 
ftances  j one  yellow,  undtuous  or  oily,  bitterilh 
and  very  pungent ; the  other  black,  refmous, 
tenacious,  Icfs  pungent,  and  fubaftringent. 

Savin  is  a warm  ftimulant  and  aperient; 
fuppofed  particularly  ferviceable  in  uterine  ob- 
ftrudlions,  proceeding  from  a laxity  or  weaknels 
of  the  velTels,  or  a cold  fluggifh  indifpofition  of 
the  juices.  The  diftilled  oil  is  accounted  one 
of  the  moft  potent  emmenagogues : it  is  like- 
wife  a ftrong  diuretic,  and,  as  Boerhaave  ob- 
ferves,  impregnates  the  urine  with  its  fmell. 

* The  powdered  leaves  have  been  recommended 
as  a very  effedtual  efcharotic  for  confuming 
warty  venereal  excrefcences  (a). 

' SACCHARUM. 

SUGAR:  a fweet  fubftance,  of  a falinc 
nature ; prepared  from  the  juice  of  an  elegant 
large  cane  or  reed,  arundo  Jaccharifera  C.  B. 
which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ’ 
and  fome  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Weft, 
and  is  cultivated  in  large  plantations  in  feveral 
of  the  American  iflands.  The  exprefled  juice 
of  the  cane  is  clarified  with  the  addition  of  lime 
water,  and  boiled  down  to  a fomewhat  thick 
confiftence  : being  then  removed  from  the  fire, 
the  faccharine  part  concretes  into  brown  coloured 
malfes,  Jaccharum  non  purificatum  Pharm.  Land. 
leaving  an  unftuous  liquid  matter  called  melafles 
or  treacle,  from  which  a little  more  folid  fugar, 
but  of  a coarfer  kind,  is  obtainable  by  a 
repetition  of  the  boiling  and  clarification.  The 

(u)  Med.  EJf.  Edinh.  III.  395. 
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brown  fugar  is  purified  in  conical  moulds,  by 
fpreading,  on  the  upper  broad  furface,  fome 
moift  clay  j whofe  watery  moifture,  flowly  per- 
colating through  the  mafs,  carries  with  it  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  remains  of  the  treacly 
matter.  The  clayed  fugar,  imported  from 
America,  is  by  our  refiners  diflblved  in  water, 
the  folution  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and 
after  due  infpiflation,  poured  as  before  into 
conical  moulds,,  where,  as  foon  as  the  fugar  has 
concreted,  and  the  fluid  part  is  drained  off  by 
an  aperture  at  the  bottom,  the  furface  of  the 
loaf  is  again  covered  with  moift  clay.  The 
fugar,  thus  once  refined,  Jaccharum  album  be- 
comes, by  a repetition  of  the  procefs,  the 
double-refined  fugar  of  the  Ihops,  Jaccharum 
■purijfimum  Pharm.  Pond.  Pdinb.  Solutions 
of  the  brown  or  white  fugars,  boiled  down  till 
they  begin  to  grow  thick,  and  then  removed 
into  a very  hot  room,  fhoot,  upon  fticks  placed 
acrofs  the  veflels  for  that  purpofe,  into  brown 
or  white  cryftals  or  candy,  Jaccharum  cryftal- 
linum. 

Sugar  diflblves  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  in 
reftified  fpirit  j but  greateft  part  of  it  feparates 
again  in  the  cold,  and  concretes  into  a cryftalline 
form:  on  this  foundation,  faccharine  concre- 
tions are  obtained  from  faturated  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures of  feveral  of  the  fweet  plants  of  our  own 
orowth  5 the  faccharine  part  feparating  when 
the  tinfture  is  fet  in  the  cold,  while  the  refinous 
or  other  matter  extradted  from  the  plant,  re- 
mains diffolved  in  the  fpirit.  Solutions  of  fugar 
mingle  uniformly  with  thofe  of  other  laline 
fubftances,  whether  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral; 
and  make  no  vifible  alteration  in  the  infufions 
of  the  coloured  flowers  of  vegetables,  or  other 
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liquors,  in  which  acids  or  alkalies  produce  a 
change  of  colour' or  a precipitation.  This  fweet 
faline  fubftance  appears  on  all  trials  completely 
neutra]*faj  i and  unites  with  moft  kinds  of 
humid  bodies,  without  altering  their  native  qua- 
lities: it  ferves  as  an  intermedium  for  uniting 
together  fome  bodies  naturally  repugnant,  as 
diftilled  oils  and  water.  On  the  fame  principle 
it  impedes  the  coagulation  of  milk,  and  the  £e- 
paration  of  its  butyraceous  part. 

Sugar,  in  confequence  of  this  property,  is 
fuppofed  to  unite  the  un£tuous  part  of  the  food 
with  the  animal  juices.  Hence  fome  have  con- 
cluded, that  it  increafes  corpulence  or  fatnefs  j 
others,  that  it  has  a contrary  effefl:,  by  pre- 
venting the  feparation  of  the  oily  matter,  which 
forms  fat,  from  the  blood  and  others,  that  it 
renders  the  juices  thicker  and  more  fluggiflj,  re- 
tards the  circulation,  obfliudis  the  natural  fecre- 
tions,  and  thus  occafions  or  aggravates  fcorbu- 
tic,  cachedlic,  hypochondriacal  and  other  difor- 
ders.  General  experience,  however,  has  not 
fliewn,  that  fugar  produces  any  of  thefe  effeds  ' 
in  any  remarkable  degree : its  moderate  ufe 
appears  to  be  innocent  j and  perhaps,  of  all  that 
have  yet  been  difcovered,  it  is  the  moft  univer- 
fally  innocent  and  inoffenfive,  as  well  as  the 
moft  fimple,  fweet. 

Sugar  prefer ves  both  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  from  putrefadion,  and  appears  to 
poflefs  this  power  in  a higher  degree  than  the 
common  alimentary  fait:  I have  feen  animal 
flefh  preferved  by  it  untainted  for  upwards  of 
three  years.  From  this  property  it  has  been 

• •*  ^ peculiar  kind  has  been  feparated  from 

It  in  Imall  projjortion  and  by  a laborious  'procefs,  in  which 
the  nitrous  acid  is  employed  as  the  feparating  medium. 

U , fometimes 
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fometimes  applied  externally  as  a balfamic  and 
antifeptic. 

The  impure  brown  fugars,  by  virtue  of  their 
oily  or  treacly  matter,  prove  emollient  and 
gently  laxative.  The  cryftals  or  candy  are 
moft  difficult  of  folution,  and  hence  are  pro- 
pereft  where  this  foft  lubricating  fweet  is  wanted 
to  diflfolve . flowly  in  the  mouth,  as  in  tickling 
coughs  and  hoarfenefs.  The  ufes  of  iugar  in 
medicinal  compolitions,  whether  for  their  pre- 
fervation,  for  procuring  the  intended  form  and 
confiftence,  or  for  reconciling  to  the  rtomach 
and  palate  fubftances  of  themfelves  difguftful, 
are  too  obvious  to  require  being  enlarged  on. 

SAGAPENUM,  . 

SAGAPENUM  Pharm.  Land,  fs?  Edinb, 
Serapinum  qutbufdam.  Sagapenum  : the  con- 
crete gummy-refinous  juice  of  an  oriental  plant, 
of  which  we  have  no  certain  account,  but  which 
appears,  from  the  feeds  and  pieces  of  ftalks 
fometimes  found  among  the  juice  as  brought  to 
us,  to  be  of  the  ferulaceous  or  umbelliferous 
kind.  The  fagapenum  cornes  immediately 
from  Alexandria,  either  in  diftinft  tears,  or  run 
together  into  large  maffes ; outwardly  of  a yel- 
low colour,  internally  Ibmewhat  paler  and  clear 
like  horn  j growing  foft  on  being  handled,  fb 
as  to  ftick  to  the  fingers.  It  is  fometimes  fup- 
plied  in  the  ffiops  by  the  larger  and  darker  co- 
loured maffes  of  bdellium  broken  in  pieces  ; 
which  greatly  refemble  it  in  appearance,  but 
may  be  diftinguiffied  by  their  much  weaker 
fmell. 

Sagapenum  has  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmell, 

fomewhat  of  the  leek  kind,  or  like  that  of  a 
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mixture  of  galbanum  with  a little  afafetidaj 
and  a moderately  hot  biting  tafte.  It  is  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  of  the  deobftruent  gums,  and  fre- 
quently prefcribed,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  con- 
junftion  with  ammoniacum  or  galbanum,  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  uterine  obftru(tlions,  afthmas, 
and  other  diforders.  It  may  be  commodioufly 
taken  in  the  form  of  pills,  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a fcruple  or  half  a dram : in  dofes  of  a 
dram,  it  loofens  the  belly.  * 

On  boiling  this  gummy-refin  in  water,  about 
three-fourths  of  it  are  refolved  into  a turbid  yel- 
lowilh  white  liquor,  which  fmells  and  taftes 
weakly  of  the  fagapenum.  Redlified  fpirit 
fcarcely  takes  up  above  one  half,  and  receives 
very  little  colour : the  folution  fmells  weakly, 
and  taftes  pretty  ftrongly.  Both  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  folutions  lofe  much,  in  evaporation, 
of  their  tafte  as  well  as  their  fmell  j the  watery 
lofes  moft,  the  extradl  being  very  confiderably 
weaker  than  the  fagapenum  in  fubftance.  It  is 
probable  that  the  more  adlive  parts  are  carried 
off  by  the  watery  vapour,  but  that  in  the  fpiri- 
tuous  extradt  they  are  only  invifcated  by  the 
grofler  refinous  matter  : for  the  water,  colledted 
by  diftillation,  is  notably  impregnated  with  the 
flavour* of  the  fagapenum,  and  difcovers  like- 
wife  a fmall  portion  of  effential  oil  j whereas  the 
diftilled  fpirit  is  almoft  flavourlefs. 

SALES  ALKALINE 

ALKALIES,  or  Alkaline  SALTS : fubftan- 
ces  of  a very  pungent  tafte  j diflbluble  in  cold 
water ; changing  the  colours  of  the  blue  flowers 
of  vegetables  to  a green  ; deftroying  the  acidity 
of  four  liquors,  and  forming  with  the  acid  a 
neutral  compound;  precipitating  earthy  bodies 
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diflblved  in  acids  producing  no  precipita- 
tion or  turbidnefs  in  folutions  of  the  lixivial  falts 
of  vegetables.  Thefe  lixivial  falts  are  themfelves 
alkalies : and  to  mingle  uniformly  with  thefe 
bodies  of  their  own  kind,  in  a liquid  ftate,  is 
the  moft  commodious  and  fure  mark  1 can  re- 
coiled, for  diftinguifhing  alkalies,  univerfally, 
from  certain  folutions  of  earthy  bodies  in  acids  j 
fome  of  which  have,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree, 
all  the  common  charaders  of  alkalicity  ; but  on 
being  examined  by  this  criterion,  readily  betray 
their  compofition,  by  rendering  the  limpid  lixi- 
vial liquor  milky,  and  depofiting  their  earth ; 
the  acid,  which  before  held  the  earth  diflblved, 
being  abforbed  from  it  by  the  lixivial  fait. 

I.  Sal  alkalinus  fixus.  Fixt  alkaline  or 
lixivial  fait : obtained  from  the  afhes  of  vege- 
tables, by  macerating  or  boiling  them  in  water, 
and  afterwards  evaporating  the  lye  till  the  fait 
remains  dry.  It  is  fixt  and  fufible  in  the  fire* 
(b J,  deli'quiates  in  a moift  air,  diflblves  in  equal 


(a ) To  this  charafter  of  alkalicity  there  is  one  exception 
or  limitation.  Volatile  alkaline  fpirits  made  completely 
cauflic  by  quicklime,  on  being  mixed  with  a fblution  of 
calcareous  earth  in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  occafion  no 
precipitation  or  cloudinefs.  If  the  mixture  bf  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  the  air,  the  alkaline  fpirit  gradually  lofes  its 
caufticity ; and  then  precipitates  the  earth  : on  blowing  into 
it  air  from  the  lungs,  through  a glafs  pipe,  the  precipitation  > 
began  immediately. 

* (b)  If  In  fufion  a coal  falls  in,  the  alkali  is  refolved 
into  denfe  wMte  fumes,  which  ad  prodigioufly  on  the  brain 
and  nervous  fyftem,  rendering  the  head  weak  and  benumbed, 
as  in  convalefcence  from  fome  great  difeafe,  occafioning 
impatience  and  inquietude  in  every  member.  Beaumc. 
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its  weight  or  lefs  of  water,  and  does  not  aflume 
a cryftalline  form  (a). 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  have  an  acrid  fiery 
tafte,  and  leave  in  the  mouth  a kind  of  urin- 
ous flavour.  Saturated  folutions  of  them  in 
water  corrode  the  folid  parts  of  animals,  diflblve 
fats  and  oils  into  faponaceous  compounds,  and 
liquefy  almoft  all  the  animal  humours,  except 
perhaps  only  milk,  which,  when  heated,  they 
coagulate.  Diluted  largely  with  water,  and 
drank  warm  in  bed,  they  generally  excite  fweat ; 
if  that  evacuation  is  not  favoured  by  external 
warmth,  they  operate  chiefly  by  urine,  of  which, 
in  many  cafes,  as  in  maniacal  and  hydropic 
ones,  they  frequently  procure  a copious  and 
falutary  difcharge  : they  likewife  loofen  the 
belly,  and  in  coftive  habits,  where  the  direct 
purgatives  or  laxatives  give  only  temporary  re- 
lief, they  render  the  benefit  more  lafting.  They 
feem  in  general  to  a6l  by  ftimulating  and  de- 
terging the  folids,  and  refolving  the  vifcidities 
of  the  humours ; and  by  thefe  means  opening 
obftruftions,  or  promoting  fecretion,  in  all  the 
organs  through  which  they  pafs.  The  dofe  is 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty ; 
in  fome  cafes  it  has  been  extended  to  a dram. 
That  they  may  be  given,  and  continued  for 
fome  time,  with  fafety,  in  very  confiderable 
dofes,  appears  from  the  experience  of  thofe,  who 
have  taken  the  ftrong  folution  of  them  called 
foap-lyes  for  the  relief  of  calculous  complaints. 

(a)  Though  thefe  falts,  as  commonly  prepared,  are 
never  found  to  (hoot  into  cryllals,  they  do  cryllallize  in 
part  when  folutions  of  them  have  been  expofed  for  a length 
of  time  to  the  open  air.  'I'he  cryftals  are  far  milder  in  talle, 
'and  effeivefce  more  ftrongly  with  acids,  than  the  alkali  in 
its  common  (late. 
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In  putrid  diforders,  and  a colliquated  (late  of 
the  humours,  thefe  fairs  have  been  generally, 
and  I think  juftly,  condemned  ; for  though  they 
have  lately  been  difcovered  to  refill  putrefaftion 
both  in  the  fluids  and  folids  of  dead  animals, 
yet  in  living  ones  they  apparently  increafe  the 
colliquation,  with  which  all  putrid  difeafes  are 
accompanied. 

Fixt  alkaline  fairs  are  obtainable,  in  greater 
or  lefs  quantity,  from  almoU  all  vegetables ; 
excepting  perhaps  only  a few  of  the  volatile 
acrid  kind,  as  muftard  feed.  The  falts  of  dif- 
ferent plants,  in  the  ftate  wherein  they  are  firft 
extrafted  from  the  afhes,  are  found  to  differ  in 
degree  of  ftrength,  and  in  fome  other  refpe6ls, 
from  one  another  j many  of  them  containing  a 
portion,  and  fome  a very  confiderable  one,  of 
neutral  falts  of  the  vitriolic  or  marine  kind  (a). 
Purified  by  calcination,  fo  as  that  all  remains  of 
the  oil  of  the  vegetable  may  be  burnt  outj  and  by 

deliquiation 

(a)  The  readied  way  of  dlfcovering  neutral  fait  in  the 
lixivial  falts  of  vegetables  is,  by  fhaking  a ftrong  folution  of 
them  in  a vial  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine.  If  the  fait  is  purely  alkaline,  the  two  liquors,  on 
ftanding  for  a moment,  will  feparate  from  one  another ; the 
fpirit  rifing  to  the  top,  and  the  alkaline  folution  colledting 
itfelf  at  the  bottom,  both  of  them  tranfparent  as  at  firft. 
If  neutral  falts  are  mixed  with  the  alkali,  though  in  very 
fmall  proportion,  the  fpirit  produces  inftantly  an  opake 
milkinefs  in  the  lye  ; and  on  ftanding  for  a few  minutes,  a 
faline  matter  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  in  greater  or 
lefs  quantity,  according  as  the  alkali  has  a greater  or  lefs 
admixture  of  the  neutral  fait. 

The  exadt  quantity  of  pure  alkali  in  any  kind  of  lixivial 
fait  or  potalh  may  be  determined  by  means  of  acids.  Some 
alkaline  fait  known  to  be  pure,  as  good  fait  of  tartar,  is  to 
be  melted  in  an  iron  ladle,  that  all  remains  of  watery 
moifture  may  be  expelled  : a certain  quantity  of  this  fait, 
as  a dram,  weighed  out  while  warm,  is  to  be  diffolved  in  a 
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deliquiation  in  the  air,  by  which  only  the  alkali 
dillolves ; they  are  all,  except  thofe  of  fonnc  • 
marine  plants  {itt  Natron )y  fo  much  alike,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguilhable,  by  any  known  method 
of  trial,  from  one  another. 

The  falts  of  the  leaves  and  other  herbaceous 
parts  of  plants  are  more  difficultly  brought  to  a 
ftate  of  perfe6t  purity  than  thofe  of  the  more 
woody  and  compa6t  j a portion  of  oily  mat- 
ter being  tenacioufly  retained,  minute  indeed, 
yet  fufficient  to  give  a browniffi  tinge.  A fait  ; 
of  this  kind  is  generally  prepared,  or  expedled  Sal  abfmth. 
to  be  prepared  from  wormwood,  fbmetimes 
from  broom,  and  fometimes  from  bean  ftalks, 
all  which  are  fufficiently  well  adapted  to  this 
ufe,  their  affies  yielding  as  large  a proportion  as 
moft  of  the  common  herbaceous  matters,  and 
their  fait  feeming  to  be  almoft  merely  alkaline, 
or  free  from  any  confiderable  quantity  of  the 
other  kinds  offaline  matter,  of  Which  the  affies 
of  fbme  vegetables  contain  jnore  than  they  do 
of  alkaline  fait.  About  I^ondon,  the  ffiops  are 
ufually  fupplied  from  the  country  with  the  affies 
of  wormwood  ready  burnt  but  that  more  of  the 
oil  may  be  confumed  than*  the  fimple  burning 


litde  water,  and  faturated  with  any  convenient,  acid,  as 
diluted  fpirit  of  fait ; the  point  of  faturatipn  is  readily  and 
accucately  obtained  by  means  of  ftained  paper,  as  direfted 
in  page  19.  For  the  greater  facility  in  trials  of  this  kind, 
a quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  may  be  fo  diluted,  that  fix- 
teen  drams  of  it  for  inftance  may  exaftly  faturate  the  one 
dram  of  pure  alkali.  If  then  a folution  of  one  dram  of  any 
given  fait  be  faturated  with  the  fame  acid  liquor,  fo  many 
drams  or  parts  of  a dram  of  the  acid  as  are  required  for  the 
faturation,  fo  many  fixteenths  or  parts  of  fixteenths  of  pure 
alkali  does  the  given  fait  contain.  This  appears  to  be  the 
moft  fimple  and  commodious,  as  well  as  the  moft  accurate 
way,  that  has  yet  been  contrived,  for  determining  the 
alkalicity,  or  degree  of  purity,  of  all  kinds  of  lixivial  lalts. 
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of  the  herb  has  diffipated,  they  are  further  cal- 
cined with  a red  heat,  and  occafionally  ftirred, 
for  fome  hours  : the  white  afhes  are  then  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  filtered  lye  evaporated  to 
drynefs. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  retain  in  the  fait  , 
as  much  as  polTible  of  the  oil,  by  burning  the 
plant  with  a clofe  fmothering  heat,  continued  no 
longer  than  till  it  is  reduced  fully  to  afhes  : that 
is,  j till  the  alkaline  fait  is  generated,  for  thefe 
falts  do  not  appear  to  exift  naturally  in  vegeta- 
bles. The  alkalies  thus  prepared  are  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  and  fuppofed  to  be  much  milder 
and  lefs  acrimonious,  and  more  of  a faponace- 
ous  nature,  than  thofe  which  have  been  farther 
diverted  of  oil.  But  as  we  jiow  have,  in  the 
foda  or  natron,  an  alkali  as  mild  as  can  be  wifli- 
cd  for,  this  inelegant,  precarious  and  unfrugal 
method  of  fupprefling  the  acrimony  of  the  com- 
mon alkalies,  becomes  unnecelTary. 

Among  all  the  known  vegetables,  or  vege- 
table produdions,  there  are  none  from  which  a 
pure  alkaline  fait  is  obtainable  fo  eafily,  and  in 
Ib  large  a quantity,  ^s  from  tartar.  If  red  or 
white  tartar  be  burnt  with  a moderately  rtrong 
fire,  either  in  a proper  vertel,  or  wrapped  up  in 
wetted  brown  paper,  to  prevent  the  fmaller 
pieces  from  dropping  down  through  the  inter- 
rtices  of  the  coals  on  being  firrt  injeded  into  the 
furnace,  it  foon  turns  to  white  alhes,  which 
t Sal  tartar!  yield  on  the  firrt  elixation  a rtrong  fiery  falt-j-, 
Ph,  Ed.  2 fnowy  whitenefs,  amounting  to  about  one 

fourth  the  weight  of  the  tartar.  The  rtrength 
of  the  fait  is  fomewhat  further  increafed,  by 
keeping  it  melted  for  fouie  hours  in  an  intenfe 
fire  j in  v/hich  operation,  if  the  crucible  cracks 
or  is  left  uncovered,  fo  as  that  the  flame  may 
have  any  accefs  to  the  fait,  or  if  a minute  por- 
tion 
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tlon  of  any  inflammable  matter  is  introduced, 
itaflumes,  in  part  at  leaft,  a greenifh  or -blue 
colour,  which  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a 
mark  of  its  ftrengch. — A pure  and  ftrong  alka- 
line folution  is  obtained,  by  expofing  to  the  air, 

'in  a moift  place,  either  the  fait,  or  the  white 
afliesj  of  tartar : the  alkali  imbibes  in  a few  days  t Lixivium 
fo  much  of  the  aereal  moillure,  as  to  run  wholly 
into  a liquor,  leaving,  ^how  highly  foever  the 
fait  has  been  purified  before,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  earthy  matter.  If  the  liquor  be 
infpiflTated  to  drynefs,  and  the  dry  fait  again 
deliquiated  in  the  air  or  diflblved  in  pure  water, 
an  earthy  matter  is  (till  left : and  even  if  the 
filtered  folution  be  kept  for  a length  of  time  in 
a dole  flopt  glafs  vefTel,  an  earthy  fubftance 
gradually  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Alkaline  falts  are  prepared  for  common  ufes, 
in  the  way  of  trade,  chiefly  from  wood  ; of 
which,  in  the  forefls  of  Germany,  Ruflia,  and 
Sweden,  large  piles  are  burnt  on  purpofe.  To 
fave  the  trouble  of  boiling  down  the  lye,  th^ 
finer  part  of  the  aflies  unelixated  is  in  fome 
places  tempered  with  it  into  the  confiftence  of 
mortar,  which  is  afterwards  ftratified  with  fome 
of  the  more  inflammable  kinds  of  wood,  and 
burnt  a fecond  time  : in  others,  the  lye  is  foak- 
ed  up  in  dry  ftraw,  and  this  drained  and  burnt. 

The  impure  faline  maffes,  obtained  by  thefe  or 
fimilar  methods,  are  called  Potajhes  ; the  flrong- 
eft:  of  which  has  been  generally  reckoned  that 
brought  from  Ruflia  (Cineres  rujfici)  in  dark- 
coloured  hard  maffes,  of  a very  pungent  tafte, 
yet  containing  fo  much  earthy  matter  as  not 
readily  to  liquefy  or  grow  moift  in  the  air. 

This  potafli  is  laid  to  be  prepared  in  the  firft 
of  the  ways  above-mentioned : but  it  appears  . 

from  fome  late  experiments,  that  another  in- 
gredient 
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gradient  is  made  ufe  • of  in  the  procefs  j the 
mafles,  as  brought  to  us,  being  found  to  con- 
tain more  quicklime  than  alkaline  fait  (aj,  and 
on  this  depends  the  great  ftrength  and  corro- 
fivenefs  of  the  RufTian  potafh.  For  a purer 
fait,  the  lye  is  boiled  down  in  large  iron  vef- 
fels  j and  the  dark-coloured  dry  fait,  which 
concretes  into  a hard  cruft  on  the  fides  and 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  is  beaten  off  with  a mallet 
and  chifel,  and  calcined  in  an  oven,  with  a 
gradual  fire,  till  it  becomes  white ; in  which 
ftate  it  is  called,  from  its  pearly  appearance, 
pearl-ajh.  For  fome  years  paft,  we  have  been 
fupplied  chiefly  from  our  American  colonies, 
with  compad  alkaline  maffes,  much  more  pure 
that  the  above  pot-ajhes^  though  lefs  fo  than 
the  fearl-ajh ; prepared  by  boiling  down  the 
lye  to  drynefs,  and  then  increafing  the  fire  till 


See  Dr.  Home’s  Experiments  on  bleaching.  — It  has 
been  fufjjedled  that  the  matter  in  Ruflia  potafh,  which 
feemed  from  Dr.  Home’s  experiments  to  be  quicklime,  is 
no  other  than  the  earth  of  the  vegetable  afhes  themfelves, 
which  earth,  by  ftrong  calcination,  fuch  as  this  kind  of 
potafh  is  faid  to  undergo,  affumes  fome  of  the  moft  ftriking 
charadlers  of  true  quicklime.  Since  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  American  manufaflure,  the  Ruflia  fort  has  in  this 
country  fallen  fo  much  into  difufe,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  procure  a fpecimen  that  can  be  depended  on  as  genuine. 
What  has  been  fent  to  me  as  true  Ruflia  potafh  (and  which 
indeed  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  what  ufed  to  be  fold 
under  that  name)  on  being  elixated  with,  water,  leaves  a 
large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  greateft  part  of  which 
dilTolves  readily  in  aquafortis.  This  folution  has  exaftly  the 
fame  tafte  with  a folution  of  chalk  made  in  the  fame  acid  : 
on  dropping  into  it  a little  vitriolic  acid,  the  liquor  grows 
inflantly  milky,  and  a copious  precipitation  enfues.  This 
precipitability  by  the  vitriolic  acid  is  one  of  the  properties 
of  calcareous  earths,  v/hich  the  earth  of  vegetables  has  not 
been  found  to  acquire  by  any  degree  of  calcination  ; and 
therefore  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  making  of  this  pot- 
afh real  quicklime  is  mixed,  in  very  large  proportion. 


the 
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the  fait  becomes  red-hot,  and  melts,  fo  as  to 
be  conveniently  laded  out  with  iron  ladles : the 
troublefome  operation  of  getting  off  the  indu- 
rated fait  from  the  boiler  is  thus  avoided ; and 
the  ftrong  melting  heat,  though  of  fhort  conti- 
nuance, fupplies  in  great  meafure  the  tedious 
calcination  of  the  fait;  for  though  the  inflarn- 
mable  matter,  on  which  the  colour  depends,  is 
in  fufion  not  confumed,  it  is  burnt  to  an  indif- 
foluble  coaly  ftate,  fo  that  lyes  made  from  thefe 
melted  potafhes  with  water  are  nearly  as  colour- 
lefs  as  thofe  of  the  whiteft  pearl-aflies.  * The 
college  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  difearded  the  Sal  alkalinus 
oily  alkalies  of  wormwood,  broom,  &c.  now 
direds  a pure  incinerated  alkali  to  be  ni^de 
from  pearl-alhes,  firft  burned  with  a red  heat 
in  a crucible,  then  diffolved  in  water,  cleared 
by  fubfidence,  and  evaporated  to  drynefs  in  an 
iron  pot.  This  fait  will  diflblve  in  equal  its 
weight  in  water,  and  the  folution  is  analogous 
to  the  (or  vc\cr  oleum  tart  art  per  deliquium.  The  Kali  prspar. 
London  college,  in  their  laft  pharmacopoeia,, 
have  given  the  fpecific  apellation  of  kali  to  the 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  in  all  its  varieties ; and 
they  order  it  to  be  got  pure  from  pearl- afhes, 
or  any  other  vegetable  afhes,  by  lixiviation  in 
water,  colature,  evaporation  to  a pellicle,  fepa- 
ration  of  the  neutral  falts  which  will  then  cryftal- 
lize,  and  laftly,  evaporation  to  drynefs.  It  is 
alfo  allowed  to  be  fimilarly  prepared  from 
burned  tartar.  For  a liquid  preparation,  this 
pure  fait  is  fet  apart  in  a moift  place  till  it  fpon- 
taneoufly  deliquefees. 

Quicklime  remarkably  increafes  the  adivity  Aqua  kali 
of  all  thefe  falts;  enabling  them,  in  a liquid  orPf^-Londu 
dilute  form,  to  diffolve  oils,  fats,  &c.  far  more 
powerfully  than  either  the  lime  or  alkali  by 
themfelvesi  and  in  a folid  or  more  concentrated 

one^ 
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one,  to  a£l  as  cauftfcs.  For  thefe  pnfpofcs, 
the  London  college  directs  four  pints  of  water 
to  be  poured  to  fix  pounds  of  quicklime,  which 
are  to  ftand  together  for  an  hour ; then  as  much 
more  water  as  will  make  the  whole  four  gallons, 
with  four  pounds  of  alkaline  fait,  are  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  it  is  to  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and 
ftrained  off.  The  liquor  is  known  by  the 
name  of  foap  lye,  and  ought  to  be  of  fuch  a 
ftrength,  that  an  exadt  wine  pint  may  weigh 
juft  fixteen  ounces  troy.  If  it  excites  any  fer- 
mentation with  acids,  more  quicklime  is  to  be 
added.  The  common  lyes  of  our  foft-foap 
makers  are  confiderably  ftronger  than  this : Dr. 
Pemberton  obferves,  that  their  lyes  will  be 
reduced  to  the  ftrength  here  propofed,  by  dilu- 
ting them  with  fomewhk  lefs  than  an  equal 
meafure  of  water.  * In  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia this  preparation  is  thus  direded. 
Eight  ounces  of  frefti  quicklime  are  put  into  an 
iron  or  earthen  veffel  with  twenty-eight  ounces 
of  warm  water.  ' When  the  ebullition  is  over, 
fix  ounces  of  pure  vegetable  fixt  alkali  are 
added,  and  after  perfed  mixture,  the  veffel  is 
covered  and  fuffered  to  cool.  The  matter  is 
then  poured  into  a glafs  funnel,  lined  with  a 
linen  rag,  and  is  fet  to  drain  into  a glafs  bottle 
as  long  as  any  liquor  will  run.  Some  more 
water  is  then  to  be  poured  to  the  matter  in  the 
funnel,  which  will  drain  through  it ; and  this  is 
to  be  repeated  till  three  pounds  of  liquor  are 
procured,  which  is  to  be  fhaken  together,  and 
kept  in  a well  ftopped  phial,  (a) 

The 

(a)  Pure  alkaline  fait  requires  commonly  about  twice 
its  weight  of  quicklime  to  render  it  completely  cauftic. 
Complete  caulUcity  is  known  by  the  lye  making  no  effer- 

vefcence 
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The  dry  fait  obtained  ^by  evaporating  thefe 
lyes  is  a ftrong  and  fudden  cauftic : for  the 
greater  convenience  of  ufing,  it  is  urged  in  a 
crucible  with  a ftrong  fire,  till  it  flows  like  oil, 
then  poured  upon  a flat  plate  made  hot,  and 
whilft  the  matter  continues  foft,  cut  into  pieces 
of  a proper  fize  and  figure,  which  are  kept  in 
a glafs  veflel  clofely  ftopt.  It  deliquiates  itiuch 
fooner  in  the  air,  and  diflfolves  more  readily  in 
watery  liquors,  than  the  milder  alkalies,  and  in 
this  confifts  its  principal  inconvenience;  being 
apt  to  liquefy  fo  much  upon  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  as  to  fpread  beyond  the  limits  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  operate.  This  incon- 
venience is  avoided,  by  boiling  down  the  foap 
lye  only  to  one  third  f or  fourth  J part,  and 
then,  while  the  liquor  continues  boiling,  fprink- 
ling  in,  by  little  and  little,  fo  much  powdered 
quicklime  as  will  abforb  it  fo  as  to  form  a kind 
of  paftef : or,  more  accurately,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  pounds  four  ounces,  to  fixteen 
pints  of  the  original  lyej;  the  addition  of  the 
lime  in  fubftance  renders  the  preparation  lefs 
apt  to  liquefy,  and  hence  more  eafily  confinable 
within  the  intended  limits,  but  at  the  fame  time 
proportionably  more  flow  in  its  operation. 


Kali  purum 
Ph,  Land. 


Caufticum 
commune 
acerrimum 
Ph,  Ed. 


f Caufticum 
commune 
mitius  Ph.Ed. 
J Calx  cum 
kali  puro  Pb. 
Land. 


2.  Sal  alkalinus  volatilis.  Volatile  al- 
kaline fait:  obtainable,  by  diftillation  with  a 
ftrong  fire,  from  all  animal  matters,  from  foot, 
and  in  fmall  quantity  from  moft  vegetables: 
producible  alfo  in  animal  fubftances,  very  plen- 
tifully in  urine,  by  putrefadtion,  and  in  this 

vefcence  with  acids.  A redundance  of  lime  is  known,  by 
the  lye  growing  milky  on  dropping  into  it  a little  common 
alkaline  lye,  or  on  blowing  into  it  with  the  breath  through 
a glafs  pipe.  ^ 

cafe 
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cafe  feparable  by  diftillation  with  a gentle  heat. 
When  the  fait  is  once  formed<  whether  by 
ignition  or  putrefaction,  it  gradually  exhales  in 
moderately  warm  air  5 and  rifes  fooner  in  dif- 
tillation .than  highly-redtified  vinous  fpirits, 
condenfing  about  the  fides  of  the  recipient  into 
cryftalline  concretions.  It  requires  for  its  folu- 
tion  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Thefe  falts  are  in  fmell  as  well  as  tafte  very 
penetrating  and  pungent:  they  are  the  only 
concrete  falts  that  in  their  pure  ftate  emit 
fenfible  effluvia.  They  diffolve  oils,  refins, 
fats,  &c.  more  languidly  than  the  fixt  alkalies, 
on  account  perhaps  of  their  not  being  fufceptible 
of  any  confiderable  heat,  by  which  their  men- 
ftrual  power  might  be  promoted.  In  the  bodies 
of  animals,  they  operate  more  powerfully  than 
the  fixt,  both  as  refolvents  and  ftimulants  j are 
more  difpofed  to  diredt  their  force  to  the  cuta- 
neous pores,  and  lefs  to  the  grofler  emundtoriesj 
and  ad  more  remarkably  upon  the  nervous 
fyllem.  They  are  particularly  ufeful  in  le- 
thargic and  apopledic  cafes ; in  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  the  languors, 
head-achs,  inflations  of  the  ftomach,  flatulent 
colics,  and  other  fymptoms  attending  thofe 
diftempers,  efpecially  in  aged  perfons  and  thofe 
of  a phlegmatic  habit : in  languors  and  faint- 
ings,  their  ftimulating  fmell  gives  oftentimes 
immediate  relief.  In  fome  kinds  of  fevers, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  low  kind,  accompanied 
with  a cough,  hoarfenefs,  redundance  of  phlegm, 
ana  lentor  of  the  blood,  they  are  of  great 
utility;  liquefying  the  thick  juices,  raifing  the 
pulfe,  and  exciting  a falutary  diaphorefis.  In 
putrid  fevers,  fcurvies,  and  wherever  the  mafs 
of  blood  is  thin  and  acrimonious,  they  arc 
hurtful:  for  though  they  powerfully  refift  the 

putrefafUon 
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putrefaftion  of  animal  fubftances,  that  are  de- 
tached from  the  vital  osconomy,  yet,  in  living 
animals,  one  of  their  primary  effedts  is  a colli- 
quation  of  the  humours,  which  in  its  advanced 
ftate  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  advanced  ftate 
of  putrefadive  colliquation : their  immoderate 
ufe  has  brought  on  high  fcorbutic  fymptoms, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  true  putrid  fcurvy  faj. 

Thefe  falts  are  moft  commoidioufly  taken  in  a 
liquid  form,  largely  diluted;  or  in  that  of  a 
bolus,  which  Ihould  be  made  up  only  as  wanted,  , 
the  fait  foon  flying  off.  The  dofe  is  from  two 
or  three  grains  to  ten,  twelve,  or  more. 

The  volatile  alkalies  obtained  from  different 
fubftances  appear,  like  the  fixt,  to  be,  in  their 
ftate  of  perfed  purity,  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

But  as  firft  diftilled  from  the  fubjed,  they  are 
largely  impregnated  with  its  oil  rendered  fetid 
or  empyreumatic  by  the  procefs  in  which  the 
fait  was  generated ; and  as  thefe  oils  differ  from 
one  another  in  degree  of  fubtility  and  fetidnefs, 
the  falts  partake  of  the  fame  differences,  till 
repeated  diftillations  or  other  proceffes  have  ' 
either  feparated  the  adhering  oils,  or  fubtilized 
and  purified  them  to  the  fame  degree.  By 
repeated  diftillations,  all  animal  oils  become 
limpid  as  water,  lofe  their  fetor,  acquire  a 
penetrating  fragrant  fmell,  and  a gratefully  pun- 
gent tafte : thus  redified,  they  are  faid,  by  Oleum  ani- 
Dippelius,  Hoffman,  and  others,  to  ad, 
dofes  of  half  a drop,  as  diaphoretics,  anodynes, 
and  antifpafmodics.  The  volatile  alkalies  ufed 
in  medicine  are  expeded  to  be  either  pure  from 
oil,  or  to  have  their  oil  in  this  fubtilized  ftate. 

The  oily  volatile  alkalies  have  been  chiefly, 
prepared  from  hartfhorn,  by  diftillation  in  large 

Ste  HuxhamV  Differ tation  on  the  malignant  fore  throat, 
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iron  pots,  with  a fire  increafed  by  degrees  to  a 
ftrong  red  heat.  At  firft  there  arifes  an  aqueous 
liquor,  then  the  volatile  fait,  along  with  a 
yellowifh  and  at  length  a dark  reddifh  oil : if 
the  aqueous  liquor'  is  not  removed  before  the 
fait  begins  to  come  over,  a part  of  the  fak 
dilfolves  in  it,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called 
fpirit. 

The  oil,  excepting  fo  much  of  it  as  is  incor- 
porated with  the  alkali,  may  be  feparated  from 
the  fpirit  by  filtration  through  wetted  paper, 
which  tranfmits  the  fpirit  and  retains  the  oil. 
The  fait  and  fpirit  are  then  diftilled  again 
together,  with  a very  gentle  heat,  in  a glafs 
retort  j and  the  diftillatioii  carefully  repeated 
feveral  tim^s,  till  the  fait  becomes  exceedingly 
white,  and  the  fpirit  limpid  as  water,  and  of  a 
grateful  fmell.  The  fait  becomes  the  fooner 
pure,  if  it  be  feparated  from  the  fpirit,  and 
fublimed  firft  from  an  equal  weight  of  pure 
chalk  and  afterwards  from  a little  redlified 
fpirit  of  wine.  If  the  whole  of  the  volatile  fait 
is  required  in  a folid  form,  it  may  be  recovered 
from  the  fpirit  by  fublimation  in  a tall  narrow 
cucurbit,  the  fait  rifing  into  the  head,  while  the 
watery  fluid  remains  behind. . In  all  the  dif- 
tillations  of  the  fpirit,  greateft  part  of  the  fak 
comes  over  before  the  phlegm ; and  the  procefs 
fhould  be  continued  no  longer  than  till  fo  much 
of  the  phlegm  has  followed  as  is  nearly  fufflcient 
to  diflblve  it;  that  a part  of  the  fait  remaining 
undiflblved  may  be  a criterion,  to  the  purchafer, 
of  the  faturation  or  ftrength  of  the  fpirit.— A 
fpirit,  fak,  and  oil,  are  fometimes  diftilled  in 
the  fame  manner  from  wood  foot,  but  here 
more  labour  is  required  to  render  the  fak  and 
fpirit  pure. 

Though 
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Though  the  vvhitenefs  and  limpidity  which 
the  falcs  and  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  foot,  and  other 
like  fubftances,  acquire  by  the  above  methods 
of  purification,  feem  to  fhew  that  they  are  di- 
verted of  oil } they  are  neverthelefs  found  to  par- 
ticipate rtill  of  that  principle  in  no  fmall  degree. 

In  long  keeping  they  contra6l  a yellow  colour, 
and  at  length  become  again  naufeous  and  foetid  j 
the  oil  feeming  to  be  more  and  more  extricated, 
or  to  lofe  by  degrees  of  the  fubtility  and  grate- 
fulnefs  which  it  received  from  the  rectification. 

The  oftener  the  diftillation  is  repeated,  the  more 
permanent  is  the  fubtilization  of  the  oil. 

The  mort  effectual  purification  of  thefe  falts  is 
obtained,  by  combining  them  with  mineral 
acids,  and  afterwards  feparating  the  acid.  It  is 
not  needful  to  make  fuch  a combination  on  pur- 
pofe  : for  fuch  a one  is  produced  more  com- 
pendioufly,  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  called  in 
the  fhops  fal  ammoniac  : fee  the  following 
article. 

If  fal  ammoniac  be  mingled  with  any  fixt  al- 
kaline fait,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  fo-  ■ 
lution,  its  acid  will  be  abforbed  by  the  fixt  al- 
kali ; and  the  volatile  alkali,  thus  fet  at  liberty 
again,  will  immediately  difeover  itfelf  by  its 
pungent  odour, ' and  may  be  colleCled  perfeCUy 
pure  by  diflillation.  Eighteen  ounces  of  fixt  Aqua  ammo- 
alkali,  and  one  pour 
be  dirtilled  with  four 
heat,  till  two  pints  ar 

ounces  each  of  the>  two  falts  may  be  dirtilled 
with  two  pounds  of  water,  to  drynefs;]:.  The 
volatile  alkaline  fait  may  be  extricated  likewife 
by  means  of  chalk,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  chalk  docs  not  begin  to  aCl  upon  the 
fal  ammoniac,  or  abforb  its  acid,  till  the  mix- 
ture is  confiderably  heated  : one  part  of  the  fal 

^OL.  II,  X ammoniac 
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Ammonia 
przp.  Ph, 
Land. 

Alcali  vola- 
tile ex  fale 
ammon.  <vul- 
go  fal  ammon. 
volat.  Ph.  Ed. 


Aqua  ammo- 
niae  purae  Ph. 
Land. 


Akali  volat. 
caull.  Ph.  Ed. 


ammoniac  may  be  mixed  with  two  of  chalk, 
and  the  mixture  fet  to  fublime  in  a retort  with 
a ftrong  fire. 

Quicklime,  which  heightens  the  pungency 
of  fixt  alkalies  even  to  caufticity,  has  a like 
efFed  upon  the  volatile  : it  renders  the  fixt  more 
eafily  liquefiable,  and  the  volatile  permanently 
liquid,  preventing  their  concretion  into  a folid 
form ; the  volatile  alkali,  like  the  fixt,  in 
having  its  adlivity  thus  increafed  by  quicklime, 
lofes  its  power  of  effervefcing  with  acids  j from 
whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  lime  adts, 
on  one  alkali  as  on  the  other,  by  abforbing 
their  air  (fee  page  255).  ’ This  pungent  volatile 
fpirit  may  be  prepared,  by  flaking  two  pounds 
of  quicklime  in  two  pints  of  water,  letting  it 
ftand  an  hour,  and  then  adding  a pound  of  pow- 
dered fal  ammoniac  with  fix  pints  of  warm  wa- 
ter: immediately  adapt  a recipient,  (for  the 
pungent  vapours  begin  to  arife  on  the  firft 
contadt)  and  with  a gentle  heat  draw  off  one- 
pint.  *Or  two  pounds  of  quicklime  may  be 
flaked  with  one  pound  of  water,  and  covered 
till  it  falls  to  a powder,  which  is  then  to  be  put 
in  a retort  with  fixteen  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac 
diflblved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water. 
The  veflTels  are  to  be  very  carefully  luted,  and 
with  a very  gentle  heat*twenty  ounces  are  to  be 
drawn  off.  This  fpirit  is  held  too  acrimonious 
for  internal  ufe,  and  has  therefore  been  chiefly 
employed  in  fmelling-botdes.  It  is  an  excellent 
menftruum  for  certain  vegetable  fubftances,  as 
Peruvian  bark,  which  the  milder  Ipirits  ex- 
tradt  little  from  ; and  when  faturated  with 
bodies  of  this  kind,  its  pungency  is  fo  far 
flieathed,  that  it  may  be  taken  inwardly  with  as 
great  fafety  as  tindlures  made  in  the  other  fpi- 
rits.  In  long  keeping,  unlefs  the  bottle  is  quite 
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fbll  and  very  clofely  fecured,  it  gradually  im- 
bibes air,  as  appears  from  the  effervefcence 
which  it  raifes  with  acids  ; and  lofes  proportion- 
ably  ofits  pungency^ 

Some  have  mixed  a quantity  of  this  cauftic 
fpirit  with  the  officinal  fpirits  both  of  fal  ammo- 
niac and  of  hartffiorn  which  thus  become 
more  pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  water  without  danger 
of  difcovery  from  the  tafte  or  fmell.  This  abufe 
may  be  detected,  by  adding  to  the  fufpeded 
fpirit  a quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine  j which,  if  the 
volatile  fpirit  is  genuine,  will  precipitate  a part 
ofits  volatile  fait,  but  has  no  fuch  effeft  either 
on  the  cauftic  fpirit  itfelf,  or  on  fuch  as  is  fo- 
phifticated  with  it. 

Some  have  fubftituted  to  the  fpirit  a folution 
of  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt  alkaline  fait : this  li- 
quor eludes  the  above  method  of  trial,  as  it  de- 
pofites  a faline  matter  on  the  addition  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  genuine  vo- 
latile fpirit:  it  may  be  diftinguiffied  by  the  mat- 
ter, thus  depofited,  being  not  volatile  but  fixt  j • 
or  by  a fixt  fait  being  left  upon  evaporating  a 
little  of  the  liquor  j or  more  compendiouflyj  by 
adding  a drop  or  two  of  folution  of  filver  made 
in  aquafortis,  which  immediately  produces  a 
milkinefs  in  the  counterfeit,  but  makes  no  ap- 
parent change  in  the  genuine  fpirit. 

The  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine  to  volatile  al- 
kaline fpirit  affords  means  of  judging,  in  fome 
degree,  of  their  ftrength  orTaturation  as  well 
as  of  their  purity.  If  the  volatile  fpirit  be  fully 
faturated  with  fait,  a quantity  of  highly-refti- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  poured  on  it  flowly  down 
the  fides  of  the  glafs,  in  a cool  place,  produces  ‘ 
immediately  an  opake  denfe  coagulum  on  the 
furface  where  the  liquors  touch:  on  ffiaking 
X 2 them 
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th^m  together,  the  whole  becomes  a confiftent 
mafs,  which  foon  refolves  by  warmth  into  a 
fluid  and  a folid  part.  This  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  a volatile  ibap,  compofed  of  the  alkaline 
fait  of  the  one  fpirit  and  the  oily  principle  of  the 
other ; though  in  effeft  it  is  no  more  than  the 
alkaline  fait  itfelf  diflodged,  by  the  vinous  fpirit 
from  the  watery  fluid  in  which  it  was  diflblved  : 
the  quantity  of  fait,  thus  feparated,  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  volatile  fpirit. 

Though  volatile  alkalies,  not  cauftic,  appear 
from  the  above  experiments  to  be  averfe  to  any 
union  with  vinous  fpirits  \ a folution  of  them 
even  in  reftified  fpirit  is  neverthelefs  obtainable, 
by  adding  it,  along  with  water,  in  the  procefs 
by  which  they  are  extricated  from  the  fal  am- 
moniac. For  this  purpofe,  three  pints  of  proof 
fpirit  are  put  to  four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  fix  (or  lefs)  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
one  half  of  the  liquor  drawn  off  with  a gentle 
heatf.  Or  fixteen  ounces  of  quicklime  and 
eight  of  fal  ammoniac  are  powdered  together,  and 
put  into  a retort  with  thirty-two  ounces  of  rec- 
tified fpirit,  and  the  diftillation  continued  till  all 
the  fpirit  is  come  over^j^.  This  preparation  has 
lately  come  into  efleem  both  as  a medicine  and 
a rnenftruum. 

Mixtures  of  volatile  and  vinous  fpirits,  fla- 
voured with  different  aromatic  oils,  and  other 
like  materials,  have  long  been  in  general  ufe  under 
the  name  of Jal-volatile.  The  college  of  Eon-, 
don  orders  a quart  of  the  above  dulcified  fpirit, 
two  drams  of  cflential  oil  of  nutmegs,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  effence  of  lemons,  to  be  mixed 
together:  that  of  Edinburgh  diredts  a dram  and 
a half  of  oil  of  rofemary,  apd  a dram  of  effence 
of  lemons,  to  be  diflblved  in  eight  ounces  of  the 

dulcified  fpirit.  Volatile  fpirits  .are  impregna- 
ted 
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ted  alfo  in  the  fhops  with  afafetida,  in  the  pro-  SpJr.  ammon, 
portion  of  four  ounces  to  five  pints  f,  or  one  fetid, 
ounce  to  fixteen  ounces 

Thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  may  be  made 
extemporaneoufly,  by  dropping  any  proper  ef- 
lential  oils  into  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, (as  now  direded  above  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges)  which  will  readily  diflblve 
them  without  the  affiftance  of  diftillation.  By 
this  method,  a fal-volatile  may  be  occafionally 
prepared,  of  any  particular  flavour,  or  adapted 
to  particular  purpofes  : thus,  in  hyfterical  difor-  ' 
ders,  where  the  uterine  purgations  arc  deficient, 
a preparation  of  this  kind,  made  with  the  oils 
of  rue  or  favin,  proves  an  ufeful  remedy:  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  oil  of  mint  may  be 
ufedj  and  in  flatulent  cafes,  thofe  of  an i feeds  or 
fweet  fennel  feeds : thefe  laft  remarkably  cover 
the  pungency  of  the  volatile  fpirit,  and  render 
It  fupportable  to  the  palate.  The  dofe  of  thefe 
compounds  is  from  a few  drops  to  fixty  or 
more. 


The  cauflic  Ipirit  made  with  quicklime  ap- 
pears in  fome  cafes  preferable,  for  thefe  kinds 
of  compofitions,  to  the  other  volatile  fpirits  j as 
being  perfeaiy  mifcible  with  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  any  proportions,  without  any  fepara- 
tion  of  its  volatile  alkaline  part  j and  as  being  a 
more  powerful  menftruum  for  fome  difficultly 
foluble  oils.  The  very  penetrating  puno-ent 
volatile  fpirit,  which  has  lately  come  into  v<^ue 
under  the  narne  of  eau  de  luce,  is  faid  to  be 
rnade  with  this  cauftic  fpirit,  and  oil  of  amber 
that  has  been  redlified  or  rediftilled  till  it  be 
connes  limpid. and  lofes  its  fmell : one  fcruple 

are  direded  to  be  diflblved  in  an  ounce  of  redi- fuednat. 
ned  Ipint  of  \vine,  and  four  ounces  of  the  cauftic 

^ 3 ipirit 
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fpirit  added  gradually  to  this  folution  : the  rnix-* 
ture  generally  appears  milky,  and  if  required 
limpid  may  be  rendered  fo  by  diftillation  : fome 
tinge  it  of  a fine  blue  colour,  when  defigned 
only  for  fmelling  to,  by  adding  a drop  or  two 
of  folution  of  copperf  aj, 

SAL  AMMONIACUS. 

SAL  AMMONIACUS  Pharm.  Lond.  & 
Edinb.  Sal  ammoniac;  a neutral  fait j vola- 
tile in  a moderate  heat,  but  not  in  that  of  boil-r 
ing  water ; formed  by  the  coalition  of  volatile 
alkaline  fait  with  marine  acid.  On  mixing  it 
with  a fixt  alkaline  fait  or  calcareous  earth,  and 
expofing  the  mixture  to  the  fire,  its  ingredients 
are  difunited ; the  volatile  alkali  exhales,  and 
may  be  collefted  in  proper  veflels  (fee  the  fore- 
going article) : and  the  acid  remains  combined 
with  the  fixt  alkali  or  earth,  forming  therewith 
the  fame  compounds  as  if  the  pure  marine  acid 
had  been  poured  upon  them.  Hence,  in  the 
preceding  operations,  where  the  volatile  alkali 
of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  feparated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  fixt  alkalies,  the  refiduum,  diflblved 
and  cryfiallized,  is  found  to  be  the  fame  with 
TegBtteycitcd  Jea  JAt  j and  when  chalk  or  lime  is 
ufed  for  the  intermedium,  the  refiduum  affords 
calcareous  marine  Jalt : fee  Isal  communis. 

The  other  mineral  acids  form  likewife  arn- 
moniacal  falts  with  volatile  alkali ; and  it  is 
faid,  that  one  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
often  fubftituted  to  the  true  officinal  one  with 
the  marine.  — The  moft  obvious  charader  of 
^mmoniacal  falts  in  general  is,  tneir  yielding  a 
pungent  urinous  odour  on  being  ground  with  a 
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little  quicklime.  The  marine  fal  ammoniac 
may  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  made  with  the 
other  acids,  by  its  emitting  white  fumes  on 
dropping  upon  it  fome  oil  of  vitriol ; and  by  a 
folution  of  it  in  purified  aquafortis  being  able 
to  diflblve  gold  leaf  or  a mark  made  with  gold 
on  a touchftone.  The  nitrous  fal  ammoniac  is 
diftinguiflied,  by  its  deflagrating  or  flaming 
when  thrown  into  a red-hot  veflTel,  diflTolving  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  yielding  red  fum^s  with  oil 
of  vitriol.  The  vitriolic  is  diftinguiflied  by  a 
folution  of  it  rendering  folution  of  chalk  in 
aquafortis  milky  j and  by  its  not  being  adled 
upon  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

Sal  ammoniac  has  been  hitherto  prepared 
chiefly  in  Egypt;  it  is  faid,  that  the  earth 
abounds  there  with  marine  fait;  that  grafs  and 
other  vegetables  are  fenfibly  impregnated  with 
this  fait;  that  the  dung  of  graminivorous  qua- 
drupeds is  ufed  as  fuel,  and  the  foot  carefully 
colledled ; and  that  from  this  foot,  fal  ammo-  ' 
niac  is  extrafted,  by  fublimation  without  ad- 
dition. The  fait  is  brought  to  us,  fometimes 
in  conical  loaves,  moft  commonly  in  large 
round  cakes,  convex  on  one  fide  and  concave 
on  the  other,  appearing  when  broken  of  a 
needled  texture,  or  compofod  of  ftrije  running 
tranfverfely  and  parallel  to  one  another : the 
internal  part  is  generally  pure,  and  of  an  almoft: 
tranfparent  whitenefs ; the  outfide  for  the  moft 
part  foql  and  of  a yellowilh  grey  or  blackifli 
hue.  It  is  purified,  either  by  fublimation,  with 
a gradual  fire,  in  an  earthen  cucurbit  having  a 
blindhead  adapted  to  it ; or,  perhaps  more 
perfedtly,  by  folution  in  water,  filtration,  and 
cryftallization.  It  diflfolves,  in  temperately 
warm  weather,  in  about  thrice  its  weight  of 
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water,  and  by  the  afliftance  of  heat  in  a much 
fmaller  quantity;  and  cryftallizes  into  long 
fhining  fpicula,  or  thin  fibrous  plates  like  fea- 
thers. In  fublimation,  efpecially  if  the  fire  is 
haftiiy  raifed,  it  remarkably  volatilizes  many 
kinds  of  bodies,  perhaps  all  thofe  that  are 
foluble  by  the  marine  acid. 

This  fait  has  a very  fharp  penetrating  tafte. 
It  is  a powerful  attenuant  and  deobftruent, 
feeming  to  liquefy  the  animal  juices  almoft  like 
alkaline  falts : Boerhaave  obferves  that  its  liberal 
and  continued  ufe  renders  the  blood  fo  thin  as 
to  burfl  through  the  veflels,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  lungs  and  the  urinary  organs.  In  dofes 
of  half  a dram  or  a dram,  diffolved  in  water,  if 
the  patient  is  kept  warm,  it  generally  proves 
fudorific ; by  moderate  exercife,  or  walking  in 
the  open  air,  its  adion  is  determined  to  the 
kidneys : in  larger  dofes  it  loofens  the  belly. 
It  has  by  fome  been  held  a fecret  for  the  cure 
of  intermittents ; and  is  undoubtedly,  in  many 
cafes,  as  an  aperient,  an  excellent  afiiftant  to 
the  Peruvian  bark,  where  that  aftringent  drug 
by  itfelf  would  produce  dangerous  obftruftions, 
or  aggravate  thofe  already  formed.  This  fait 
is  employed  likewife  externally  as  an  antifeptic, 
and  in  lotions  and  fomentations  for  oedematous 
tumours;  as  alfo  in  gargarifms,  for  inflam- 
mations of  the  tonfils,  and  for  attenuating  and 
diflfolving  thick  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
Saturated  folutions  of  it  are  faid  to  ednfume 
warts. 

SAL  CArHARTICUS. 

PURGING  SALT  : a fait  of  a bitter  tafte ; 
foluble  in  twice  its  weight  or  lefs  of  water,  and 
(hooting  into  long  prifmatic  cryftals  like  thofe 
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of  nitre  j liquefying  and  bubbling  up  in  a mo-r 
derate  heat,  emitting  a large  quantity  of  aque- 
ous vapours,  and  changing  to  a white  fpongy 
mafs,  bitterer  than  the  fait  at  firft.  It  is  of 
two  kinds ; one  a combination  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  with  the  earth  called  magnefta ; the  other, 
a combination  of  the  fame  acid  with  the  fixt 
alkali  called  natron.  The  moft  obvious  criterion 
of  their  acid  being  the  vitriolic  is,  their  precipi- 
tating chalk  dilTolved  in  aquafortis  or  in  other 
acids.  » 


I.  Sal  AMARUS  Pharm.  Lond.  Sal  cathar- 
ticus  amarus  Pharm.  Edinb.  Nitrum  calcareum 
Lijlero  ^ hydrologis  quibujdam.  Purging  bitter 
fait ; compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  mag- 
nefia ; diftinguifhable  from  that  whofe  bafis  is 
an  alkali,  by  folutions  of  it  being  turned  milky, 
and  depofiting  their  earth,  on  the  addition  of 
any  alkaline  fait. 

This  is  the  fait  with  which  the  purging  mi- 
neral waters  are  principally  impregnated,  and, 
on  which  their  purgative  quality  depends.  It 
was  firft  extracted  from  the  Epfom  waters,  and 
has  been  commonly  diftinguilhed,  both  in  this 
and  other  countries,  by  the  name  of  Epfom 
fait : but  thofe  waters  yielding  the  fait  very 
fparingly,  and  their  quantity  being  infufficient 
for  its  great  demand,  it  was  fought  for  elfe- 
where,  and  found,  in  plenty,  in  the  bitter 
liquor  remaining  after  the  cryftallization  of 
common  fait  from  fea  water  j from  which  it  is 
now  generally  prepared. 

This  fait  is  a gentle  purgative,  operating  in 
general  with  eafe  and  fafety,  yet  with  fufficient 
efficacy,  and  quickly  finifhing  its  operation ; 
its  palling  off  haftily,  and  not  extending  its 
aftion  fo  far  as  moft  other  purgatives,  feems  to 

be 
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be  its  principal  imperfeftion.  For  a full  dofe, 
eight  or  ten  drams  may  be  diffolved  'in  a pro- 
per quantity  of  common  water,  or  four  or  five 
drams  in  a pint  or  quart  of  the  purging  waters ; 
to  which  may  be  added  a little  tindture  of  car- 
damom feeds,  or  fome  other  grateful  aromatic, 
to  render  the  liquor  more  acceptable  to  the 
llomach.  Thefe  liquors,  in  fmaller  dofes,  pafs 
further  into  the  habit,  promote  the  fecretions 
in  general,  and  prove  excellent  aperients  in 
fundry  chronical  diforders. 

2.  Sal  catharticus  glauberi,  vulgo  Jal 
mirabile.  Glauber’s  cathartic  fait:  compofed 
of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  mineral  alkali  na- 
troHy  and  hence  fuffering  no  change  from  an 
admixture  of  frefh  alkali. 

This  fait  was  difcovered,  by  the  chemift 
whofe  name  it  bears,  in  extrafting  the  acid 
fpirit  of  fea  fait  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 
When  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  on  fea  fait,  the 
marine  acid,  thereby  difengaged  from  its  own 
alkaline  bafis,  begins  immediately  to  exhale, 
and  by  applying  heat  may  be  totally  expelled ; 
the  vitriolic  acid  remaining  combined  vvith  the 
marine  alkali.  This  combination  is 
ZoW.  * procured  chiefly  in  the  fame  manner : to 

Soda  vitrio-  the  fea  fait  is  added  fix  tenthsf  or  half;{;  its 
lata  fal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  water,  and 
marine  acid  being  diftilled  off,  the  refiduum 
is  dlflblved  and  cryftallized.  The  fmalleft  of 
thefe  proportions  of  oil  of  vitriol  appears  to  be 
fufficient  for  expelling  the  acid  and  Saturating 
the  allcali  of  the  fea  fait ; but  the  larger  is  more 
eligible,  as  the  Glauber’s  fait  does  not  well 
cryflallize  unlefs  the  acid  prevails  in  the  folution. 

This  fait  is  nearly  of  the  fame  medicinal 
qualities  with  the  foregoing,  which  frequently 
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fupplies  its  place  in  the  (hops.  The  Glauber’s 
fait,  fomewhat  the  leaft  unpleafant  to  the  tafte, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mildefl:  of  the  two,  and 
to  operate  the  moft  kindly. 

SJL  - COMMUNIS. 

^ COMMON  or  Culinary  Salt  ; called, 
from  its  moft  obvious  fource,  fea  fait ; though 
found  alfo,  in  immenfe  quantities,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  It  is  a 'perfedlly  neutral  fait,  com- 
pofed  of  a peculiar  acid  denominated  from  it 
the  marine  acid,  and  of  the  mineral  alkali  natron. 

It  diflblves  in  lefs  than  Chrice  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  does  not,  like  the  other 
neutral  falts,  concrete  again  in  the  cold,  fo  long 
as  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  is  prevented  j 
cold  water  diflfolving  nearly  as  much  of  this 
fait  as  boiling  water.  By  gentle  continued 
evaporation  it  (hoots  into  cubical  cryftals,  feve- 
ral  of  which  unite  together  into  the  form  of 
hollow  truncated  pyramids.  The  cryftals,  ex-  , 
pofed  to  the  fire,  burft  and  crackle, f foon  after  f Sal  decrc 
melt,  and  appear  thin  and  limpid  as  water:  ifpitatum, 
the  fait  be  melted  along  with  other  fufible  falts 
or  with  vitreous  matters,  it  does  not  perfedtly 
unite  with  them,  but  flows  in  part  diftin6l  upon 
the  furface.  After  fuffering  a confiderable  heat, 
it  liquefies  in  the  air. 

I.  Sal  GEMMiE.  Sal  gem,  rock  fait,  fofTil 
common  fait.  This  is  met  with  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  world,  but  in  greateft  plenty  in  certain 
deep  mines,  of  prodigious  extent,  near  Cracow 
in  Poland  : fome  is  likewife  found  in  England, 
particularly  in  Chefhire.  It  is  for  the  moft 
part  very  hard;  fometimes  pure,  tranfparent 
and  colourlefs ; more  comrnonly  mixed  with 
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earthy  or  ftony  matters,  of  an  opake  whitenefs, 
or  of  a red,  green,  blue,  or  other  colours. 
Thefe  laft  forts  are  purified,  for  the  common 
ules  of  fait,  by  folution  and  cryftallization. 

2.  Sal  muriaticus  Pharm.  Land.  Sal  ma- 
rims  hijpams  Pharm.  Edinh.  The  fait  extraded 
from  fea  water  and  faline  fprings.  Sea  waters 
yield  from  one  fiftieth  to  about  one  thirtieth 
their  weight  of  pure  fait ; from  feveral  fprings 
much  larger  quantities  are  obtained ; thofe  in 
our  own  country  at  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and 
Droitwich,  afford  from  one  fixth  to  one  third 
their  weight.  Sea  water  contains,  befides  the 
common  fait,  a portion  of  purging  bitter  fait, 
and  of  another  faline  fubflance  which  remains 
diffolved  after  the  cryftallization  of  the  latter, 
of  a very  pungent  tafte,  fcarce  reducible  into  a 
cryftalline  form,  compofed  of  marine  acid  and 
calcareous  earth:  from  both  thefe  falts  the 
fpring  waters  are  ufually  free.  There  are  two 
general  methods  of  extrading  the  common  fait 
from  thefe  natural  folutions  of  it : the  one,  a ‘ 
hafty  evaporation,  continued  till  the  fait  con- 
cretes and  falls  in  grains  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  from  whence  it  is  afterwards  raked  out, 
and  fet  to  drain  from  the  bittern:  the  other,  a 
flow  and  gradual  evaporation,  effeded  in  the 
warmer  climates  by  the  fun’s  heat,  by  which 
the  fait  is  formed,  not  into  fmall  grains,  but 
into  large  cryftals,  called  bay-falt.  The  falts 
obtained  by  thefe  two  proceffes  differ  in  fome 
refpeds  from  one  another : that  got  by  hafty 
evaporation,  efpecially  if  a boiling  heat,  or  one 
approaching  to  it,  be  continued  during  the 
time  of  the  falts  concreting,  is  apt  to  liquefy  in 
a moift  airj  an  inconvenience  which  the  cryf- 
tallized  fort  is  not  fubjed  to : the  cryftals  are 
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found  likewife  to  be  ftfonger  than  the  other, 
and  to  anfwer  better  for  preferving  provifions. 
Both  forts  prove  impure  and  brown-coloured 
if  the  folutions  are  evaporated  diredtly,  but  of 
perfed  whitenefs  if  previoufly  clarified  by  boil- 
ing with  a little  ox  blood,  or  other  like  fub- 
ftances,  which  concreting  by  the  heat,  invifcate 
the  unftuous  matter,  and  carry  it  to  the  furface 
in  form  of  fcum.  Both  forts  generally  retain  a 
portion  of  the  bitter  fait  j whofe  bafis  being  an 
earth,  folutions  of  them  depofite  this  earth  on 
the  addition  of  any  alkali. 

Common  salt  differs  from  other  faline  fub- 
ftances  in  occafioning  drought,  and  tending, 
not  to  cool,  but  rather  to  heat  the  body,  k 
prevents  putrefaftion  lefs  than  moft  others,  and 
in  fmall  quantities,  fuch  as  are  taken  with  food, 
promotes  it:  by  this  quality  it  probably  pro- 
motes alfo  the  refolution  of  the  aliment  in  the 
ftomach,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  proves  a mild 
flimulus  to  that  vifcus  itfelf.  Salted  animal 
foods  are  generally,  perhaps  juflly,  accounted  ‘ 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  fcurvy  at  feaj 
not  that  the  fait  is  of  itfelf  prejudicial,  but  on 
account  of  its  being  incapable  of  preferving  the 
animal  fubjefts,  for  a length  of  time,  in  a per- 
feftly  uncorrupted  ftate.  Pure  fea  fait,  and  fea 
water,  are  rather  falubrious  than  hurtful,  both 
in  the  true  fcurvy,  and  in  impurities  of  the 
blood  and  humours  in  general.  In  confiderable 
dofes,  they  a€t  as  purgatives:  Hoffman  ob-  ^ 
ferves,  that  an  ounce  of  the  fait,  diffolved  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  occafions  commonly 
fix  ftools  or  more,  without  uneafinefs  j that  this 
fait  checks  the  operation  of  emetics,  and  carries 
them  off  by  ftool ; that  in  glyfters  it  is  more 
cffe6lual,  though  ufed  only  in  the  quantity  of  a 
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dram,  than  any  of  the  purgatives;  and  that? 
where  other  glyfters  fail  of  opening  the  belly,  a 
folution  of  common  fait  takes  place. 

* A remarkable  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of 
common  fait  given  in  very  large  dofes  in  a 
worm  cafe,  is  related  in  the  Medical  ^ranfa5iions 
of  the  London  College,  vol.  i.  A perfon  reduced 
to  the  utmoft  extremity  with  pain  in  the  ftomach, 
obftinate  conftipation,  and  contradtcd  limbs, 
was  advifed,  after  many  remedies  had  been  ufed 
in  vain,  to  drink  fait  and  water.  He  drank 
within  an  hour  two  pounds  of  fait  mixed  in  two 
quarts  of  water*  It  occafioned  violent  vomit- 
ing, which  brought  up  a quantity  of  fmall 
worms,  and  its  operation  ended  with  purging 
and  a profufe  fweat.  Great  rawnefs  and  fore- 
nefs  of  the  gullet  and  ftomach,  with  unquench- 
able thirft,  and  dyfury,  remained.  Thefe 
fymptoms  went  off  by  free  dilution;  and  he 
ventured  the  third  day  after  to  repeat  the  dofe 
of  fait,  which  had  efFefts  fimilar  to  the  former. 
A perfect  cure  was  the  confequence  of  this 
fingular  praftice. 

The  common  forts  of  fea  fait,  contrary  to 
other  neutral  ones,  part  with  a little  of  their 
acid  in  the  boiling  down  of  folutions  of  them  to 
drynefs  (d).  To  this  caufe  are  attributed  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fait  prepared  by  that  procefs, 

(a ) This  acid  appears  to  proceed,  not  from  the  pure 
marine  fait,  but  from  the  calcareous  muriatic  fait,  or  a 
combination  of  marine  acid  with  earth,  which  all  the  com- 
mon forts  of  fea  fait  are  found  to  partake  of.  On  dropping 
into  a folution  of  common  fea  fait  a little  alkaline  lye,  tile 
earth  precipitates ; and  the  agid,  being  thus  faturated  with 
alkali,  is  no  longer  difpofed  to  evaporate  on  boihng  down 
the  liquor.  , 
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and  its  dirpofition  to  deliquiate  in  the  air;  both 
which  imperfedtions  are  faid  to  be  corredled  by 
a fmall  addition  of  frelh  acid  when  the  fait 
begins  to  concrete.  Hence  alfo  diftilled  fea 
water  is  manifeftly  impregnated  with  acid,  fo  as 
to  be  unfit  for  drinking  or  for  the  common 
purpofes  of  life  ; unlefs  a little  chalk,  vegetable 
allies,  or  other  like  fubftances,  be  added  in  the 
diftillation,  to  abforb  and  keep  down  the  acid 
extricated  by  the  he2Lt*(a):  by  this  means  the 
diftilled  fluid  proves  perfedtly  fweet. 

The  acid  of  fea  fait  is  completely  difengaged 
from  its  alkaline  bafis  by  the  more  powerful  acid 
of  vitriol;  and  may  now  be  colledted,  in  a con- 
centrated ftate,  by  diftillation ; but  as,  in  this 
concentrated  ftate,  its  fumes  very  difficultly 
condenfe,  a little  water  is  commonly  added  to  Acidam  mu- 
promote  that  efiedt.  On  ten  pounds  of  dry  riaticum  Fo, 
fea  fait,  the  college  of  London  diredts  fix 
pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  five  pints  riatkumwl 
of  water,  that  of  Edinburgh  one  pound  of  oil  fpir,  fal. 
of  vitriol  diluted  with  equal  its  quantity  of  warm  Pi, 
water,  to  be  poured  by  little  and  little,  under  a 
chimney,  that  the  operator  may  not  be  incom- 
moded by  the  noxious  fumes  : the  retort  is 
placed  in  fand,  and  the  diftillation  performed 
with  a fire  gradually  increafed  till  nothing  more 
will  arife.  The  fpirit  may  be  freed  from  its 
fuperfluous  Avater,  by  a fecond  diftillation  in 
a glafs  cucurbit ; the  phlegmatic  part  rifing  in 
a proper  degree  of  heat,  while  the  ftronger  acid 

This  aflertion  is  contradickd  by  the  fuccefs  of 
fomc  late  attempts  to  fupply  fliips  with  frelh  water  by  the 
ifhllation  of  fea  water.  In  thefe,  good  fweet  water  was 
obtained  merely  by  fitting  an  apparatus  to  the  fhips’  boilers 
in  which  fait  water  was  ufed  for  common  purpofes.  See.  ' 
particularly,  Pbipp's  Foyage  towards  the  North  Pole, 
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Sal  marln. 

regeneratus 

•vulgo. 


Sal  ammon. 
fixum  njulgo. 
Sal  muriatic 
calcareus. 


remains  behind.  The  diftilled  fpir'k  proves 
nearly  the  fame,  whether  the  larger  or  fmaller 
of  the  above  proportions  of  oil  of  vitriol  are 
ufed,  the  difference  affedting  chiefly  the  refi- 
duum : fee  the  foregoing  article.  Its  fpecific 
weight  to  that  of  water  is  ftated  by  the  London 
college  at  1170  to  1000. 

The  marine  acid  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
others,  by  its  rifing  in  white  fumes ; by  its 
peculiar  pungent  fmell  j by  its  enabling  the 
nitrous  acid  to  diffolve  gold,  preventing  its 
diffolving  filver,  and  precipitating  filver  previ- 
oufly  diffolved,  but  producing  no  precipitation 
in  fo*lutions  of  calcareous  earths.  It  is  fome- 
times  given,  from  ten  to  fixty  or  feventy  drops, 
properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogiftic,  diuretic, 
and  for  promoting  appetite,  and  applied  exter- 
nally to  chilblains,  which  are  faid  by  Linnaeus 
to  be  radically  cured  by  it  in  a fhort  time,  with- 
out fear  of  a return  j but  its  principal  ufe  is  in 
combination  with  other  bodies. 

Combined  with  volatile  alkalies,  it  produces 
the  officinal  fal  ammoniac.  With  the  mineral 
fixt  alkali,  it  regenerates  common  fait.  With 
vegetable  fixt  alkalies,  it  forms  a neutral  fait  of 
a fliarper  tafte,  and  fomewhat  more  difficult  of 
fufion  and  folution,  than  common  fait : this 
combination  is  prepared  in  the  (hops,  Ey  drop- 
ping into  the  marine  fpirit  a lixivium  of  the  fixt 
alkali  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes,  and  then  eva- 
porating the  mixture  to  drynefs : the  fame  fait 
may  be  obtained  from  the  matter  which  remains 
after  the  dift illation  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
with  fixt  alkali. 

With  calcareous  earths,  it  forms  a very  pun- 
gent faline  compound,  which  difficultly  affumes 
a cryftalline  form,  deliquiates  in  the  air,  dif- 
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folves  not  only  in  water  but  in  redified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  changes  the  colour  of  blue  flowers  of 
vegetables  to  a green.  This  fait  is  contained, 
in  confiderable  quantity,  in  fea  water,  and  re- 
mains fluid  after  the  cryftallization  of  its  other 
faline  matters : it  is  found  alfo  in  fundry  com- 
mon waters,  to  which,  like  the  calcareous  nitre, 
it  communicates,  according  to  its  quantity,  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  hardnefs  and  indifpofi- 
tion  to  putrefy : it  is  far  more  antifeptic  than 
the  perfeft  marine  fait.  - It  is  faid  to  be  diuretic 
and  lithontriptic ; the  medicine  commonly  fold 
as  a lithontriptic  under  the  name  of  liquid-Jhelli 
appears  to  be  no  other  than  a combination  of 
this  kind,  confifting  of  calcined  Ihells  diflblved 
in  marine  acid.  Thefe  combinations  have  been 
chiefly  prepared,  by  mixing  the  calcareous 
earth  with  fal  ammoniac,  and  urging  the  mix- 
ture with  a gradual  fire,  till  the  volatile  alkali 
of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  either  dilTipafed  in’the  air 
or  collefled  by  diftillation,  and  only  its  acid  left 
incorporated  with  the  earth : fo  much  of  the 
earth,  as  is  fatiat&d  with  the  acid,  may  be  fepa-  ' 
rated  from  the  reft  by  elixation  with  water. 

This  acid  diflTolves,  among  metallic  bodies, 
zinc  and  iron  pretty  readily  j copper  and  tin  ' \ 

languidly  j bifmuth  and  arfenic  very  difficultly 
and  fparingly ; lead,  mercury,  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, and  filver,  not  at  all,  unlefs  highly  con- 
centrated and  applied  in  the  form  of  fume : it 
dilTolves,  by  digeftion,  all  metallic  bodies  when 
reduced  to  a ftate  of  calx,  gold  not  excepted. 

Though  it  difficultly  unites  with  metals,  it  ad- 
heres to  moft  of  them  more  ftrongly  than  any 
other  acid,  and  in  part  volatilizes  them  : it 
renders  them  likewife  more  fufible  in  the  fire 
than  the  other  acids  do,  and  more  difpofed  to 
folution  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

VoL.  II.  Y 
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Of  itfelf  it  is  neverthelefs  the  moft  averfe  of  all 
acids  to  a perfe6t  union  with  vinous  fpirits.  If 
poured  gradually  into  thrice  its  quantity  of  refti-^ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the  nnixture,  after  digef- 
tion  for  fonae  days,  fubmitted  to  diftillation  in 
a fand  heat ; the  fpirit  that  comes  over,  appears 
to  be  little  other  than  the  acid  fimply  diluted 
with  the  vinous  fpirit  j whereas,  when  the  ni- 
trous or  vitriolic  acids  are  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  a new  compound  is  formed  by  the  in- 
timate coalition  of  the  acid  fpirit  with  the  in- 
flammable dulcified  marine  acid  has 

by  fome  Been  held  in  great  efteem  againft 
weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  indigeftion,  and  other 
like  complaints  brought  on  by  irregularities. 

S A L I X. 

SALIX  Pharm.  Edinh,  Salix  vulgaris  alba 
arbor ef cens  C.  B.  Salix  Ger.  Salix  fragilis  Linn* 
Common  white  willow  : a pretty  large  tree, 
frequent  in  moift  woods  and  hedges  j producing 
loofe  fpikes  or  catkins,  either  of  imperfed  barren 
flowers,  or  of  feeds  inclofed  in  down  ; it  is  the 
largeft  of  the  willows ; and  differs  from  the 
others,  in  the  oblong  pointed  ferrated  leaves 

('aj  It  IS  faid  that  the  marine  acid  may  be  combined  with 
vinous  fpirits  as  intimately  as  the  others,  and  an  ethereal  fluid 
produced  from  the  mixture,  by  applying  the  acid  fpirit  to 
the  vinous  wWle  both  are  refolved  by  fire^  into  vapour ; or 
more  commodioufly,  by  uling  the  acid  in  a high  degree 
of  concentration,  fuch  as  is  obtained  by  diftillation  from 
a mixture  of  mercury  fublimate  with  tin,  commonly  called 
the  /making  fpirit  of  Libavius,  and  proceeding  with  this 
fpirit  and  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  fame  manner^  as  with  the 
other  acids.  It  is  fuppoled  that  this  acid,  in  diftillation 
from  metallic  fubftances,.  takes  up  a portion  of  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  metal,  which  promotes  its  union 
with  the  vinous  fpirit. 
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being  hoary  on  both  fides,  though  moft  fo  on 
the  lower,  and  in  the  branches  not  being  tough. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  lately  been  found 
an  ufeful  medicine  in  agues,  of  which  many  per- 
fons  have  been  cured  by  taking  a dram  of  the 
powdered  bark  every  four  hours  during  the  in- 
termiflions,  though  in  fome  cafes  it  was  necef* 
fary  to  join  to  it  a little  Peruvian  bark  (fee  the 
Philofophical 'TranJa5Hons  (ox  yt2LX'  1763).  To 
the  talle  this  bark  difcovers  a pretty  ftrong  bit- 
ternefs  and  aftringency  : with  folution  of  chaly- 
beate vitriol,  it  ftrikes  an  inky  blacknefs.  Thefe 
obiervations  ferve  therefore  to  confirm  what  has 
been  remarked  under  the  head  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  that  in  the  diftempers  where  that  valuable 
medicine  takes  place,  other  bitters  and  aftrin- 
gents  are  likewife  ufeful,  though  in  an  inferiour 
degree.  The  aftringency  of  the  willow  bark  is 
extradted  both  by  water  and  fpiritj  and  the 
black  matter,  produced  by  adding  vitriol  to  the 
watery  infufion,  is  not  difpofed  to  precipitate. 

SALVIA. 

SAGE:  a low  ftirubby  plant,  with  fquare 
ftalks ; obtufe  wrinkled  dry  leaves  fet  in  pairs, 
and  large  bluifti  labiated  flowers,'  in  loofe  fpikes 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches : the  upper  lip  of 
the  flower  is  nipt  at  the  extremity,  the  lower  di- 
vided into  three  fegments.  It  is  a native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  flowers  in  J une. 

I.  Salvia  Pharni.  Land,  ff?  Edinb.  Salvia, 
major  C.  B.  Salvia  officinalis  Linn.  Common 
fage : with  the  leaves  nearly  oval,  but  acumi- 
nated, fometimes  green  and  fometimes  red : 
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both  the  green  and  red  forts  rife  from  the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant. 

2.  Salvia  hortensis  minor.  Salvia  minor 
aurita  & non  aurita  C.  B.  Small  fage,  or  fage 
of  virtue  : with  narrower  leaves,  generally  whi- 
tifh,  never  red  : moft  of  them  have  at  the  bot- 
tom a piece  ftanding  out  at  each  fide  in  the 
form  of  ears.  This  is  a variety  of  the  former. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  fage  are  moderately 
aromatic  and  corroborant,  and  ufed  in  debilities 
and  relaxations  both  of  the  nervous  and  vafcular 
fyftem.  Their  fmell  is  pretty  ftrong  and  not 
difagreeable ; their  tafte  fomewhat  warm,  bitter- 
ifh,  and  fubaftringent : with  folution  of  chaly- 
beate vitriol,  they  ftrike  a deep  black  colour. 
The  fecond  fort  is  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  the 
ftrongeft,  the  firft  moft  agreeable.  Of  both 
kinds,  the  flowers  are  weaker  and  more  grateful 
than  the  leaves  j and  the  cup  of  the  flower 
ftronger,  and  obvioufly  more  refinous,  than 
any  other  part.  ^ , 

The  leaves  of  fage  give  out  their  virtue  both 
to  water  and  reftified  fpirit,  moft  perfeftly  to 
the  latter ; to  the  former  they  impart  a brown- 
iib,  to  the  latter  a dark  green  tinfture.  The 
watery  infufion  is  often  ufed  as  tea,  and  often 
acidulated  with  a little  lemon  juice  for  a diluent 
in  febrile  diftempers  : the  fpirituous  tinfture  is 
in  tafte  ftronger  than  the  watery,  but  the  fmell 
of  the  fage  is  by  this  menftruum  covered  or  fup- 
prefled.  The  leaves  and  flowery  tops,  diftilled 
with  water,  yield  a fmall  quantity  of  eflential 
oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  and  agreeably  of  the  herb, 
in  tafte  very  warm  and,  pungent,  when  newly 
diftilled  of  a fine  greenifti  colour,  by  age  turning 
yellow  or  brown  : the  remaining  decoflion,  di- 
^ vefted 
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vefted  of  this  aromatic  and  moft  a6live  principle 
of  the  fage,  yields  an  extradl'  weakly  bitterilh, 
fubaftringent,  and  fubfaline.  The  fpirituous 
cxtrad,  in  fmell  weak  and  fomewhat  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  the  herb  itfelf,  difcovers  to 
the  tafle  a confiderable  aromatic  warmth  and 
pungency,  refembling  that  of  camphor,  but 
milder. 

SAME  UCUS, 

ELDER ; a plant,  with  finely  ferrated  lliarp- 
pointed  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  a middle  rib, 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  j producing,  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  umbel-like  clufters  of 
fmall  white  flowers,  followed  each  by  a juicy 
berry,  containing  generally  three  feeds. 

I.  Sambucus  Pharm.  Lond.  ^ Edinb.  Sam- 
hucus  frublu  in  umbella  nigro  C.  B.  Adie.  Sam- 
bucus nigra  Linn.  Elder  tree  : with  nearly  oval 
leaves,  of  which  five  or  feven  Hand  on  one  rib. 

It  is  a fmall  tree  or  fhrub,  covered  with  an  afh- 
coloured  chapt  bark,  under  which  lies  a thinner 
green  one,  and  under  this  a white  ; it  grows  wild 
in  hedges,  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  black 
berries  in  September. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  recommended  as  a 
ftrong  hydragogue  in  hydropic  cafes.  Sydenham 
direfts  three  handfuls  of  the  inner  bark  to  be 
boiled  in  a quart  of  milk  and  water  till  only  a 
pint  remains,  of  which  one  half  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  night,  and  this 
repeated  every  day ; he  obferves,  that  this  me- 
dicine operates  both  upwards  and  downwards  ; 
and  that  if  it  does  not  vomit  or  purge  at  all,  or 
but  gently,  it  does  no  fervice.  Boerhaave  fays, 
that  the  expreflTed  juice  of  the  middle  bark, 
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given  from  a dram  to  half  an  ounce  (fome  go 
as  far  an  ounce),  is  the  beft  of  hydragogues 
where  the  vifcera  are  found  ; and  that  it  fo 
powerfully  diflblves  the  humours,  and  pro- 
cures fo  plentiful  watery  difcharges  from  all  the 
emunftories,  that  the  patient  is  ready  to  faint 
from  the  large  and  fudden  inanition.  The  de- 
coftion  and  juice  are  recommended  alfo,  in 
fmaller  doles,  as  ufeful  aperients  and  deobftruents 
in  different  chronical  diforders.  This  bark  has 
fcarcely  any  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  : on  firft 
chewing,  it  imprefles  a kind  of  fweetifhnefs, 
which  is  followed  by  a very  flight  but  very 
durable  acrimony,  in  which  its  medical  aftivity 
feems  to  refide,  and  which  it  imparts  both  to 
watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua. 

The  leaves,  of  a faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a ftrong,  very  naufeous,  bitter  kind  of  tafte, 
are  faid  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  like  the 
bark.  They  are  celebrated  externally  againft 
burns  and  inflammations,  and  for  thde  purpofes 
an  ointment  has  been /prepared  for  them  in  the 
fliops ; four  ounces  of  the  leaves,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  inner  bark,  frefh,  were  tho- 
roughly bruifed,  and  boiled  in  a quart  of  lin- 
feecT  oil  till  the  watery  moifture  was  confumed 
and  the  oil  tinged  of  a green  colour:  the  oil 
was  then  preffed  out,  and  brought  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  ointment  by  melting  in  it  fix 
ounces  of  white  wax. 

The  flowers  of  elder  have  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour, which  they  give  over  in  diftillation  with 
water,  and  impart  by  infufion  both  to  water 
and  reftified  fpirit ; on  diftilling  with  water  a 
large  quantity  of  the  flowers,  a fmall  portion  of 
a butyraceous  effential  oil  feparates.  Infufions 
made  from  them  while  frefh  are  gently  laxative 

snd  aperient ; when  dry,  they  are  faid  to  pro- 
^ mote 
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mote  chiefly  the  cuticular  excretion,  and  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  eryfipelatous  and 
eruptive  diforders.  From  thefe  alfo  an  unguent  Unguentum  , 
is  prepared,  probably  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  fambud 
other,  and  preferred  by  fome  as  being  more^®«^* 
elegant,  by  melting  three  pounds  of  ruutton 
fuet  with  a pint  of  oil-olive,  and  boiling  in  this 
mixture  four  pounds  of  the  full  blown  flowers 
till  they  are  almoft  crifp. 

The  berries,  in  tafte  fweetifli  and  not  unplea-  Succ.  bacc 
fant,  yield  on  expreffion  a fine  purplifh  juice, 
which  infpifTated  to  the  confiflence  of  honey,  baccar/ 
cither  by  itfelf  or  with  the  addition  of  half  a fambuci 
pound  of  fine  fugar  to  two  pounds  and  an  half  I 
proves  an  uleful  aperient  and  refblvent  in  recent 
colds  and  fundry  chronical  diforders,  gently 
loofening  the  belly,  and  promoting  urine  and 
perfpiration. 

d.  Ebulus.  Samhucus  humilis  five  ebulus 
C.  B.  Chamaable.  Samhucus  Ebulus  Linn. 

Dwarf-elder  or  Banewort : an  herbaceous  plant, 
dying  to  the  ground  in  winter ; with  longer 
leaves  than  thofe  of  the  elder  tree,  and  nine 
leaves  on  one  rib.  It  grows  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  flowers  in  July,  and  produces  ripe 
black  berries  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

It  is  faid  that  this  fpecies  has  the  fame  virtues 
with  the  preceding,  but  differs  fomewhat  in 
degree  : that  the  bark  (that  of  the  root  has 
been  chiefly  ufed)  and  the  berries,  are  refpec- 
tively  more  efficacious,  and  the  leaves  lefs  fo : 
that  the  rob  or  infpifTated  juice  of  the  berries, 
in  dofes  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  a6ls  as  a 
ftrong  hydragogue,  and  in  fmaller  dofes  as  a 
powerful  refolvent  and  deobflruent. 
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SANGUIS  'DRA corns. 

SANGUIS  DRA corns  Pharm.  Lend.  & 
Edinb.  Cinnabaris  Gracorum.  Dragons- 
BLOOD,  fo  called : a refin,  obtained  from  cer- 
tain large  palm-like  trees  (Palmijuncus  Draco 
Rumph.  amb.  Calamus  Rotang  Linn.)  growing 
in  the  Eaft  Indies ; brought  over  in  oval  drops 
wrapt  up  in  flag-leaves,  or  in  large  and  gene- 
rally more  impure  mafles  compofed  of  fmaller 
tears ; of  a deep  dark  red  colour,  which  changes, 
in  pulverization,  to  a crimfon.  Sundry  artificial 
compofitions,  coloured  with  the  true  dragons- 
blood,  or  with  brazil  wood  or  other  materials, 
have  been  fometimes  fold  in  the  room  of  this 
commodity:  fome  of  thefe  diflblve  like  gums 
in  water,  and  others  crackle  in  the  fire  without 
proving  inflammable  ; whereas  the  genuine  dra- 
gons-blood  readily  melts  and  catches  flame, 
and  is  fcarcely  adted  on  by  watery  liquors.  It 
diflfolves  almofl:  totally,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat, 
in  redlified  fpirit,  and  tinges  a large  quantity  of 
the  menftruum  of  a deep  red  colour ; it  is  like- 
wife  foluble  in  exprefied  oils,  and  imparts  to 
them  a red  tindlure,  lefs  beautiful  than  that 
which  anchufa  communicates. 

This  refin,  in  fubftance,  has  no  perceptible 
fmell  or  tafte : when  diffolvcd,  whether  in  vi- 
nous fpirits  or  in  oils,  it  difcovers  fbme  degree 
of  pungency  and  warmth.  It  is  ufually  looked 
upon  as  a gentle  incraffant,  deficcative,  and  re- 
ftringentj  and  fometimes  prefcribed  in  thefe 
intentions  againfl  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and 
ulcerations  both  internal  and  external. 
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SANICULA.  SANT  ALUM. 
SANICULA. 

SANICULA  officinarum  C.  B.  Sanicula  euro- 
paa  Linn.  Sanicle;  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  fhining  dark  green  roundifh  leaves,  cut 
into  five  fegments,  ferrated  about  the  edges; 
and  rough  feeds,  which  flick  to  the  clothes.  It 
is  perennial  and  evergreen,  grows  wild  in  woods 
on  hilly  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May. 

This  herb,  recommended  both  externally 
and  internally  as  a vulnerary  or  mild  reftringent, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  fanative  virtues  afcribed  to  it,  difcovers  to 
the  tafle  a kind  of  bitterifhnefs  and  roughnefs, 
followed  by  an  impreffion  of  acrimony  which 
affeils  chiefly  the  throat : in  the  frefli  leaves, 
the  tafle  is  very  weak ; in  the  dry  leaves,  con- 
fiderable  j in  the  extradls  made  from  them,  by 
water  and  fpirit,  moderately  flrong. 

SANT  ALUM. 

SAUNDERS.  Three  different  woods  arc 
brought  under  this  name  from  the  Eafl  Indies, 
in  large  billets  : they  are  faid  to  be  the  produce, 
chiefly,  of  the  ifland  Timor  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

I.  Sant  ALUM  citrinum  ' Pharm.  Edinb. 
Sant  alum  album  Linn.*  (a).  Yellow  faunders : 
of  a pale  yellowifh  or  browniih  colour,  and  a 
clofe  even  grain.  This  wood  has  a pleafant 
fmell,  and  a bitterifh  aromatic  tafle  accom- 
panied with  an  agreeable  kind  of  pungency. 

* (a)  The  Santalum  album,  below,  is  faid  not  to  be 
a wood  of  a different  fpecies,  but  the  alburnum  of  the  trunk 
of  the  fame  tree,  the  medullary  part  of  which  is  the 
t citrinum. 
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. Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a fragrant  cflentlal 
oil,  which  thickens  in  the  cold  into  the  con- 
fidence of  a balfam,  approaching  in  fmell  to 
ambergris,  or  a mixture  of  ambergris  and  rofes : 
the  remaining  decodtion,  infpiffated  to  the  con- 
fidence of  an  extradt,  is  bitteridi  and  flightly 
pungent.  Redtified  fpirit  extradts,  by  digedion, 
confiderably  more  than  water ; the  colour  of  the 
tindture  is  a rich  yellow.  The  fpirit,  didilled 
off,  is  lightly  impregnated  with  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  wood : the  remaining  brownifli  extradl 
has  a weak  fmell,  and  a moderate  balfamic  pun- 
gency. This  wood  therefore,  .though  atprefent 
among  us  difregardcd,  promifes  to  have  a good 
claim  to  the  corroborant  virtues  afcribed  to  it 
by  Hoffman  and  others. 

2.  Santalum  album.  White  faunders : of 
a clofe  texture  and  draight  fibres  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  of  a paler  whitifh  colour.  This 
fpecies,  far  weaker  than  the  yellow,  both  in 
fmell  and  tade,  promifes  very  little  medicinal  . 
virtue : it  has  long  been  entirely  negledted,  and 
is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

3.  Santalum  rubrum  Pharm.  Lond.  df? 
Edinb.  Pterocarfm  Santolinus  Linn.  Suppl.  Red 
faunders : of  a dull  red  almod  blackift  colour  ' 
on  the  outfide,  and  a deep  brighter  red  within  ; 
its  fibres  are  now  and  then  curled,  as  in  knots. 
This  alfo,  recommended  as  an  adringent  and 
corroborant,  appears  to  be  of  very  little  virtue, 
as  it  has  no  manifed  fmell,  and  little  or  no  tade : 
even  of  extradts  made  from  it,  with  water  or 
with  fpirit,  the  tade  is  inconfiderable.  Its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  as  a colouring  drug.  To  watery 
liquors  it  communicates  only  a yellowifli  tinge, 
but  to  redtified  fpirit  a fine  deep  red  : a fmall 
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•quantity  of  an  extraft  made  with  this  menftruum 
tinges  a large  one  of  frefli  fpirit  of  the  fame  ele- 
gant colour ; though  it  does  not,  like  mofl: 
other  refmous  bodies,  diflblve  in  expreffed  oils, 
or  communicate  its  colour  to  them : of  diftilled 
oils,  there  are  fome,  as  that  of  lavender,  which 
receive  a red  dndture  both  from  the  wood  itfelf 
and  from  the  refihous  extradt,  but  the  greater 
number  does  not. 

Geoffroy  and  others  take  notice  that  the 
brazil  woods  are  fometimes  fubftituted  to  red 
faunders,  and  the  college  of  Bruflels  doubts 
whether  all  that. is  fold  among  them  for  faunders 
is  not  really  a wood  of  that  kind.  According 
to  the  account  which  they  have  given  of  their 
red  faunders,  it  is  plainly  the  brafil  wood  of  the 
dyers ; the  diftinguifhing  charadter  of  which  is, 
that  it  imparts  its  colour  to  common  water.  Of 
the  fame  kind  alfo  is  the  wood  examined  by 
Cartheufer  under  the  name  of  red  faunders,  the 
watery  infufion  and  extradl  of  which  were  both 
of  a dark  red. 

SAN^l'ONICUM. 

SANTONICUM  SEMEN  Pharm.  Land.  & 
Edinb.  Semen  cina^  Jemen  Janbluniy  Jemen  contra^ 
Jementina,  Wormseed  ; a fmall  light  oval  feed  j 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a number  of  thin  membra- 
nous coats  j of  a yellowifh-greenilh  colour  with  a 
caft  of  brown  j eafily  friable,  by  rubbing  be- 
tween the  fingers,  into  a fine  chaffy  kind  of  fub- 
ftance.  The  feeds  have  commonly  mixed  with 
them  a confiderable  quantity  of  this  chaffy  mat- 
ter, and  fmall  bits  of  ftalks  and  leaves.  They 
are  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  the  produce  of  a fpecies  of  artemijia,  re- 
fembling  in  its  general  appearance  our  fine- 
leaved 
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leaved  mugwort,  called  by  Linnaeus  Artemifia 
( Santonicum ) foliis  caulmis  linearibus  fimato-rnuU 
tifidis,  ramis  indivifts,  fpicis  Jecundis  reflexis  j the 
Artemifta  aujlriaca  of  Jacquin. 

These  feeds  have  a moderately  ftrong,  not 
agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  wormwood 
kind;  and  a very  bitter  fubacrid  tafte.  They 
have  been  chiefly  recommended  as  anthelmin- 
tics; and  commonly  taken,  in  this 'inten- 
tion, either  along  with  melaflfes,  or  candied 
with  fugar.  They  might  be  ufed  alfo  for 
other  purpofes ; as  they  appear  (at  leafl:  the  fpe- 
cimens  which  I examined)  to  be  a not  inele- 
gant ftrong  bitter.  They  give  out  their  virtue 
both  to  water  and  fpirit,  together  with  a brown- 
ifli  hue,  which  in  the  watery  tinfture  has  an  ad- 
• mixture  of.reddifli,  in  the  fpirituous  of  yellow : 
the  fpirituous  is  lefs  ungrateful  in  tafte,  and 
difcovers  lefs  allb  of  the  ill  fmell  of  the  fantoni- 
cum  than  the  watery  infufion.  In  evaporation, 
water  carries  off  greateft  part  of  the  difagreeablc 
flavour  of  the  feeds,  the  infpiffated  extraft  being 
little  other  than  Amply  bitter.  An  extrafl  made 
by  reftified  fpirit  retains  a confiderable  (hare  of 
the  flavour : this  extracft  appears  to  be  the  moft 
eligible  preparation  of  the  fantonicum  for  the 
purpofes  of  an  anthelmintic;  and  the  watery 
extrafl,  or  a tinfture  drawn  from  it,  for  the 
more  general  intentions  of  bitter  medicines. 

S A P O. 
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SOAP  ; a compofition  of  oils  or  fats  with  al- 
kaline faltsy  incorporated  fo  as  to  diflblve  to- 
gether in  water  into  a milky  femitranfparent 
liquid. 


I.  Sapo 
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1.  Sapo  durus.  Hard  foap.  The  fineft 
hard  foap  is  prepared  with  frefh-drawn  oil  of  al- 
monds, by  digefting  it  with  thrice  its  meafure  of 
the  foap-lyes,  formerly  defcribed  (fee  Sales  alka-  Sapo  amyg- 
lini)  in  fuch  a heat  that  they  may  juft  fimmer.  dalinus. 

In  a few  hours  they  unite  ^ into  a turbid  fluid, 

which,  on  being  boiled  a little,  becomes  more 

tranfparent,  and  ropy,  fo  that  if  a little  be  fuf- 

fered  to  cool,  it  will  concrete  like  jelly.  Some 

fea  fait  is  now  thrown  in,  till  the  boiling  liquor 

lofes  its  ropinefs  and  the  codion  continued  till,  ^ 

on  receiving  fome  drops  upon  a tile,  the  foap  is 

found  to  coagulate,  and  the  water  to  freely  fepa- 

rate  from  it.  The  fire  being  then  removed, 

the  foap  rifes  gradually  to  the  furface ; from 

whence  it  is  taken  off  before  it  grows  cold,  and 

put  into  a wooden  mould,  or  frame,  with  a 

cloth  bottom : being  afterwards  feparated  from 

the  mould,  it  is  fet  by  till  it  has  acquired  a due 

confiftence.  After  the  fame  manner  a hard  foap 

is  made  with  oil-olive,  which  fhould  be  of  the 

fineft  kind,  that  the  foap  may  prove  as  little 

ungrateful  as  poffible  either  to  the  palate  or  fto- 

mach.  By  the  fame  or  fimilar  proceffes  this  Sapo  P/&. 

commodity  is  prepared  for  commcn  ufes  in  the 

way  of  trade.  Th&  fineft  of  the  common  Idaps 

is  that  called  Spanifti  or  Caftile  foap,  which  is  hifpanus  P-&. 

made  with  oil-olive,  and  the  alkaline  fait  called  Ed.  mat,  med. 

foda  or  barilla ; our  foap-boilers  find  that  this 

alkali  gives  a better  confiftence,  or  greater  hard- 

nds  to'  the  foap,  than  the  other  potafhes  or 

common  vegetable  alkalies. 

Hard  foap,  triturated  with  vegetable  refins 
and  thick  balfams,  incorporates  with  them  into 
a compound,  foluble,  like  the  foap  itfelf,  in 
watery  liquors  ; hence  it  proves  an  ufeful  ingre- 
dient in  refinous  pills,  which  of  themfelves  are 
apt  to  pafs  entire  through  the  inteftines,  but  by 

the 
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the  admixture  of  foap  become  dlffoluble  in  thd 
llomach.  It  renders  unftuous  and  thick  mu- 
cous animal  matters  diffoluble  in  like  manner 
in  aqueous  fluids,  and  hence  may  be  prefumed 
to  adl  as  a menftruum  for  thefe  kinds  of  fub- 
ftances  in  the  body,  that  is  to  attenuate  vifcid 
juices  and  refolve  obftrudtions : fuch,  in  efied, 
are  the  virtues  which  it  appears  to  exert  in 
cachedic,  hydropic,  and  ideric  cafes,  in  which 
laft,  particularly,  its  aperient  and  refolvent 
powers  have  been  often  experienced.  Solutions 
of  it  have  been  found  likewife  to  diflfolve  cer- 
tain animal  concretions  of  the  harder  kind,  as 
the  filaments  which  are  fometimes  feen  float- 
ing in  the  urine  of  rheumatic  and  arthritic 
perfons,  the  matter  fecreted  in  gouty  joints,' 
and  the  more  compad  urinary  calculus ; on 
thefe  fubflances  (at  leafl:  on  the  latter)  though 
foap  of  itfelf  ads  more  languidly  than  lime- 
water,  yet  when  joined  to  that  menftruum  it  re- 
markably increafes  its  adivity,  the  dilTolving 
power  of  a compofition  of  the  two  being, 
according  to  Dr.  Whytt’s  experiments,  confi- 
derably  greater  than  that  of  the  foap  and  lime- 
water  unmixed : of  the  good  effeds  of  thefe 
medicines  in  calculous  cafes  there  are  feveral 
inftances;  but  what  their  effeds  may  be  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  ones,  is  not  yet  well 
known. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  foap,  as  an  aperient,  is 
half  a dram  or  a dram : as  a lithontriptic,  half 
an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  or  more,  are  taken 
in  a day  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a bolus  or  pills  j or  made  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  fome  grateful  fyrup,  as  that  of 
orange  peel  ; or  diflblved  in  milk  or  other 
liquids.  * It  is  excellently  covered  by  choco- 
late : two  drams  in  a pint  are  not  in  the  leaft 
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perceived  ? the  chocolate  is  thought  by  fome 
better  than  without  it.  A little  foap  is  always 
added  in  the  compofition  of  chocolate,  to  make 
it  froth. 

In  watery  liquors  it  diflblves  only  imperfe6Uy, 
the  folution  being  always  turbid.  Redified 
fpirit,  though  it  has  no  adlion  on  the  alkaline 
fait  or  oil  feparately,  diflblves  the  foap  into  a 
limpid  liquor.  Proof  fpirit,  free  from  acidity, 
diflfolves  it  as  perfedlly,  and  in  much  larger 
quantity  reftified  fpirit  not  taking  up  one 
tenth  its  own  weight,  but  proof  fpirit  one  third 
or  more.  The  fpirituous  folutions  bear  to  be 
largely  diluted  with  pure  water,  without  fuffer- 
ing  any  turbidnefs  or  feparation  of  their  parts : 
but  on  the  addition  of  any  acid,  or  of  any  com- 
bination of  acids  with  earthy  or  metallic  bodies, 
as  the  Jal  catharticus  amarus,  &c.  the  foap  is 
refolved  into  its  conftituent  ingredients  5 its 
alkaline  fait  being  abforbed  by  the  acid,  and 
the  oil  rifing  to  the  furface.  The  oil,  thus 
extricated  from  foap  by  acids,  diflblves  like 
dfential  oils,  in  redlified  fpirit. 

Soap  is  employed  externally  for  difcufTing 
rheumatic  pains,  arthritic  tumours,  the  hu- 
mours ftagnating  after  fprains,  &c.  Some  pre- 
tend that  the  indurated  tophaceous  concretions 
in  arthritic  joints  have  been  refolved  by  the  ex- 
ternal ufe  of  foapy  cataplafms.  Several  com- 
pofitions  for  external  purpofes  are  prepared  in 
the  fhops.  One  part  of  Spanifh  foap,  Iha- 
ved  or  cut  in  thin  dices,  is  ftirred  into  fix 
parts  of  common  plafter  melted  over  the  fire, 
and  the  mixture  boiled  till  it  acquires  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a plafter  j which  is  formed  into  rolls 
whilft  hot,  the  foap  difpofing  it  to  grow  brittle 
as  it  cools  I ; fome  endeavour  to  promote  the  Emplaftrum 
refolvent  virtue  of  the  foap,  by  adding  to  four 
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parts  of  the  common  plafter,  two  of  gum  plafter, 
Emp.  fapo-  with  one  of  foap:ji.  But  foap  a6ts  to  much 
1 better  advantage  in  the  form  of  a cataplafm  or 
liniment,  than  in  the  ftifF  one  of  a plafter.  The 
Linimentum  officinal  faponaceous  liniments  are  made,  by 
tr  digefting  three  ounces  of  Spanifti  foap  in  a pint 
’ " of  fpirit  of  rofemary  till  the  fpirit  is  faturated, 

and  difiblving  in  this  folution  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phor II : or  by  digefting  two  ounces  of  foap  in  a 
pint  of  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  afterwards 
•vulgo  Balf.  adding  an  ounce  of  camphor,  and  - two  drams 
of  oil  of  rofemary  Sometimes  opium  is 
Linimentum  joined  by  which  the  compound  is  fuppofed  to 
anodynum  be  rendered  more  effedcual  for  allaying  violent 
•vuigo  Balf.  pains : half  an  ounce  of  opium  is  digefted  with 
anodyn.  Ph.  j-bg  fgap  in  the  laft  mentioned  compofition. 

This  is  given  alfo  internally,  in  nervous  colics, 
jaundices,  &c. 

2.  Sapo  mollis.  Soft  foap.  The  common 
foft  foap  ufed  about  London,  generally  of  a 
greenifti  hue  with  fome  white  lumps,  is  pre- 
pared chiefly  with  tallow : a blackifh  fort  more 
common  in  fome  other  places,  is  faid  to  be 
made  with  whale  oil.  Both  kinds  are  con- 
fiderably  more  acrid  than  the  hard  foaps,  and 
are  employed  only  for  fome  external  purpofes: ' 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  our  common  foft 
foap  and  quicklime  is  ufed  as  a mild  cauftic. 

3.  Sapo  volatilis.  Volatile  foap.  Of  this 
there  are  three  kinds : one  compofcd  of  fixt 
alkalies  and  volatile  oils;  another,  of  volatile 
alkalies,  and  oils  of  the  groflfer  or  more  fixt 
kind ; and  the  third,  in  which  both  the  alkali 

* and  the  oil  are  volatile. 

Fixt  alkalies  are  very  difficultly  made  to 

unite  with  diftilled  oils.  The  moft  commodi- 
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ous  method  of  obtaining  the  combination  ap- 
pears to  be,  by  throwing  the  fait  red-hot  into  a 
heated  mortar,  immediately  reducing  it  into 
powder,  then  pouring  on  it,  while  it  continues 
quite  hot,  by  little  at  a time,  an  equal  quantity 
or  more  of  the  oil,  and  continuing  to  grind 
them  together,  fo  as  to  form  a fmooth  foft 
mafs.  Stahl  reports  that  the  union  may  foon 
be  obtained  alfo,  by  agitating  the  fait  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  the  oil,  and  a quantity  of 
phlegmatic  .vinous  fpirit ; the  fpirit  feeming  to 
ferve  as  a medium  for  joining  them  together. 

This  medicine,  prepared  with  oil  of  turpentine,  Sapophilo- 
was  formerly  celebrated  as  a diuretic,  in  ne-  iophi^us^ar- 
phritic  complaints,  and  as  a correftor  of  certain 
vegetables,  particularly  of  opium  : its  virtues 
have  not  been  fully  determined  by  experience, 
nor  does  the  prefent  pradlice  pay  any  regard  to 
it.  Beaume  obferves,  that  it  confifts  of  only 
the  refinous  part  of  the  oil  united  with  the 
alkali ; that  the  more  fluid  and  well  redifled 
the  oil  is,  the  lefs  foap  is  obtained ; and  that  by 
adding  a little  turpentine  in  fubftance,  the  pre-  , 
paration  is  confiderably  expedited. 

Combinations  of  volatile  alkalies  with  ex- 
prefled  oils,  and  with  the  oily  balfamic  juices, 
are  obtained  more  readily.  One  ounce  of  fpirit  Liniment, 
of  fal  ammoniac,  and  three  of  oil  of  olives,  ammoniae 
fliaken  together  in  a wide-mouthed  vial,  unite 
perfectly,  in  a fhort  time,  into  a white  fapo- 
naceous  liquid : or,  for  a more  a£livc  prepa-  Linim.  am- 
ration,  one  ounce  of  the  volatile  fpirit  with  moniae  fortius 
quicklime  is  fliaken  with  two  ounces  of  olive 
oil.  Both  thefe  compofitions  are  very  acri- 
monious, and  are  ufed  only  externally,  as  fti- 
mulants,  in  rheumatic  and  ifchiadic  pains. 

Combinations  of  volatile  alkalies  with  volatile 
oils,  in  a liquid  form,  have  been  already  men- 
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tloned  under  the  head  of  Jal  alkalinus  volatilise 
compofitions  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  obtained 
in  a folid  ftate,  by  mixing  the  fait  with  the  oil, 
and  fubliming  them  together^  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  all  thefe  combinations  made 
with  volatile  falts,  though  the  pungency  of  the 
fait  is  more  or  lels  covered,  it  is  never  com- 
pletely fheathed  as  that  of  the  fixt  alkalies  is  in 
the  hard  foaps;  and  that  none  of  the  com- 
politions,  in  which  either  the  alkali  or  the  oil  is 
volatile,  are  fo  perfedlly  faponaceous  as  thofe  in 
which  they  are  both  of  the  more  fixt  kind. 

SAPONARIA. 

SAPONARIA  major  Uvis  C.  B.  Saponaria 
offlcinalis  Linn.'  Soapwort  or  Bruisewort:  a 
imooth  herb,  with  plantain-like  three-ribbed 
leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  Ihort  broad  pedicles} 
producing,  on  the  tops  of  the  fialks,  umbel- 
like clufters  of  red,  purple,,  or  whitifti  flowers, 
cut  deeply  into  five  fegments  nipt  at  the  ends. 
Handing  in  long  cups,  followed  by  pear-lhaped 
capfules  full  of  fmall  feeds:  the  root  is  long, 
flender,  fpreading  to  a great  diftance,  fo  as 
fcarce  to  be  extirpated,  of  a brownifh  colour  on 
the  outfide,  internally  white,  with  a yellowifli 
fibre  in  the  middle.  It  grows  wild,  but  not 
very  common,  in  moift  grounds,  and  flowers 
in  July. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  faponaria  difcover 
to  the  tafte  a kind  of  glutinous  foftnefs  or 
fmoothnefs } accompanied,  in  the  roots,  with  a 
fweetilhnefs  and  flight  pungency } in  the  leaves, 
with  a degree  of  bitternefs  and  roughnefs.  The 
fmoothnefs  or  foapinefs,  from  which  the  plant 
received  its  name,  is  ftrongeft  in  the  leaves ; 
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which,  on  being  agitated  with  water,  raife  a 
llippcry  froth,  and  are  faid  to  impart  a deter- 
'gent  quality  approaching  to  that  of  folutions  of 
foap  itfelf.  This  matter  is  dilfolved  alfo  by 
redtified  fpirit  as  well  as  water,  and  hence 
appears  evidently  of  a different  nature  from 
gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubftances  t on  in- 
fpilTating  the  folutions,  it  remains  entire  in  the 
extrads,  and  proves  ftronger  in  the  fpirituous 
cxtraft  than  in  the  watery.  This  plant  there- 
fore, among  us  difregarded,  may  be  prefumed 
to  have  fome  confiderable  medicinal  virtues ; 
by  the  German  phyficians,  the  roots  are  ufed 
in  venereal  maladies,  and  fuppofed  to  be  fimi- 
lar,  but  fuperiour,  to  thofe  of  farfaparilla.  * A 
phyfician  in  Paris  is  faid  lately  to  have  given 
the  infpiffated  juice  of  this  plant  to  the  quantity 
of  half  an  ounce  in  a day,  to  perfons  labouring 
under  a gonorrhoea,  with  fuccefs. 

SAPONARIjE  NUCULJE. 

NUCUhM  Japonaria  non  edulss  C.  B.  Sa- 
ponaria  Jphl£rul^e  arboris  filicifoliie  y.  B.  BaccJe 
bermudenjes  lAarloe.  Soap-berries  : a fphe- 
rical  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a cherry ; whofe 
cortical  part  is  yellow,  gloffy,  and  fo  tranf- 
parent,  as  to  fhew  the  fpherical  black  nut, 
which  rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a 
white  kernel.  It  is  the  produce  of  a fmalf  tree,  , 
growing  in  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  prunifera 
racemo/Uy  folio  alatOy  cojia  media  membranulis 
utrinque  extantibus  donatay  frublu  Japonario ; by 
Linnaeus,  Sapindus  Saponaria.  ^ 

It  is  faid  that  this  fruit,  at  leaft  its  cortical 
part,  has  a very  bitter  tafte,  and  no  fmell : -that 
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It  raiTes  a foapy  froth  with  water,  and  has 
limilar  effeds  with  fbap  in  wafliing : that  it  is  a 
medicine  of  fingular  and  fpccific  virtue  in  chlo- 
rofes : and  that  a tindure  or  extrad  are  prefer- 
able to  the  berry  in  fubftance,  from  whence  it 
may  be  prefurhed  that  its  foapy  matter,  like 
that  of  the  faponaria,  is  diflbluble  in  fpirit.  Its 
medicinal  virtue  was  firft  publifhed  by  Marloe 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  j but  the  fruit  having 
been  concealed  under  the  fiditious  name  of 
Bermudas  berries,  its  ule  died  with  the  author. 
That  Marloe’s  Bermudas  berries  were  the  fame 
with  the  foap- berries  of  America,  had  been 
fufpeded  by  fome,  and  was  confirmed,  by 
Dale  in  examining  the  Bermudas  berries  which 
Marloe  had  left  under  that  title  behind  him. 
They  are  ftill,  however,  unknown  in  pradice, 
and  in  the  Ihops. 

SARCOCOLLA, 

SARCOCOLLA  Pharm.  Land.  A concrete 
gummy-refinous  juice,  brought  from  Perfia 
and  Arabia,  in  fmall,  fpongy,  crumbly,  whitilh- 
yellow  grains,  with  a few  of  a reddilh  and 
fometimes  of  a deep  red  colour*  mixed  with 
them:  the  tears,  when  entire,  are  about  the 
fize  of  peas ; the  whiteft  tears  or  fragments  are 
preferred,  as  being  the  frelheft.  The  plant 
which  produces  this  juice,  and  the  place  of  its 
produdion,  are  unknown. 

^ I 

Sarcocolla  has  a bitterifh  fubacrid  tafte, 
followed  by  a nauleous  kind  of  fweetilhnefs.  It 
Ibftens  in  the  mouth,  bubbles  and  catches  flame 
from  a candle,  diflblves  almoft  wholly  in  water, 
and  greateft  part  of  it  in  redified  fpirit.  Its 
medicinal  qualities  are  not  well  known : it  is 
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{kid,  when  taken  internally,  to  ad!  as  a flow 
and  dangerous  purgative ; externally,  to  cleanfe 
and  promote  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers : dif- 
folved  in  breaft-milk,  to  be  an  ufeful  collyrium 
for  defluxions  on  the  eyes. 

■ SARSAPARILLA. 

SARSAPARILLA  Pharm.  Land.  Edinb. 
Zarza  quibujdam : the  root  of  a fpecies  of  bind- 
weed, Jmilax  ajpera  peruviana  five  JarJaparilla 
C.  B.  Smilax  (JarJaparilla)  caule  aculeato  an- 
gulato,  Joliis  inermihus  retujo-mucronatis  Linn. 
growing  in  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies,  and 
fcarccly  bearing  the  winters  of  our  climate 
without  flielter.  The  root  confifts  of  a num- 
ber of  firings,  of  great  length,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a goofe-quill  or  thicker,  flexible,  free 
from  knots,  compofed  of  fibres  running  their 
whole  length,  fo  that  they  may  be  ftript  in 
pieces  from  one  end  to  the  other.  They  are 
covered  with  a thin,  brownifh,  or  yellowifh 
afh-coloured  fkin,  under  which  lies  a thicker, 
white,  friable  fubftance,  and  in  the  middle  runs 
a woody  pith. 

This  root  has  a farinaceous  fomewhat  bitter- 
ifh  tafte,  and  no  fmell.  To  water  it  com- 
municates a reddifli  brown,  to  redified  fpirit  a 
yellowifh  red  tindure,  but  gives  no  confiderable 
tafte  to  either  menftruum.  An  extrad,  ob- 
tained by  infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tindure, 
has  a weak,  fomewhat  naufeous,  balfamic  bit- 
terifhnefs,  which  is  followed  by  a flight  but 
durable  pungency  : the  watery  extrad  is  much 
weaker,  and  in  larger  quantity.  * 

Sarfaparilla  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  about  the  year  1563,  with  the 
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chara6ler  of  a fpecific  for  the  cure  of  the  lues 
venerea,  which  made  its  appearance  a little  be- 
fore that  time.  Whatever  good  effefts  it  might 
have  produced  in  the  warmer  climates,  it  was 
found  to  be  infufficient  in  this,  infomuch  that 
many  have  denied  it  to  have  any  virtue  ^at  all, 
and  fuppofed  that  it  could  do  no  more  than,  by 
its  farinaceous  foftnefs,  to  obtund  the  force  of 
the  gaftric  fluid,  and  thus  weaken  the  appetite 
and  digeftion.  It  appears  however,  from  expe- 
rience, that  though  greatly  unequal  to  the  cha- 
radter  which  it  bore  at  firft,  yet,  in  many  cafes, 
ftrong  decodlions  of  it,  drank  plentifully  and 
duly ' continue'^,  are  of  very  eonfiderable  fer- 
vice,  for  promoting  perfpiration,  and  what  is 
called  fweetening  or  purifying  the  blood  and 
humours.  In  the  medical  obfervations  pub- 
lifhed  by  a fociety  of  phyficians  in  London, 
there  are  feveral  inftances  of  its  efficacy  in 
venereal  maladies,  as  an  affiftant  to  mercury, 
or  when  mercury  had  preceded  it  ufe : it  often- 
times anfwered,  and  that  fpeedily,  after  mer- 
' curial  undtions,  and  long  continued  courfes  of 
ftrong  decodlions  of  guaiacum,  had  failed. 
Three  ounces  of  the  root  are  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  river  water,  till  the  liquor  v/hen  ftrained 
amounts  to  about  one  quart,  which  is  takers 
at  three  or  four  dofes,  either  warm  or  cold, 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Harris  fays,  that 
infants  who  have  received  the  infedlion  from 
the  nurfe,  though  full  of  puftules  and  ulcers, 
and  fometimes  troubled  with  nodturnal  pains, 
are  cured  by  farfaparilla  without  mercurials  : 
he  diredts  the  powder  of  the  root  to  be  mixed 
with  their  food. 

*The  London  college  have  now  admitted  as 
officinals  a Ample  decodlion  of  farfaparilla,  made 

by  boiling  (after  maceration)  fix  ounces  of  the 
° ^ root 
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root  in  eight  pints  of  water  to  four ; and  a 
compound  one,  in  which,  to  fix  ounces  of 
farfaparilla  are  added  one  ounce  each  of  falTafras,  Decoft.  far- 
guaiacum  wood,  and  liquorice,  and  three 
of  the  bark  of  mezereon  root,  to  be  boiled  in 
ten  pints  of  water  to  five. 

SASSAFRAS.  ' ' 

SASSAFRAS  Pharm.  Lond.  Edinb.  The 
root  of  a large  American  tree  of  the  bay  kind, 

(lanrus  (JaJfafras ) foliis  integris  trilobijque  Linn. 

Arbor  ex  Jlorida  ficulneo  folio  C.  B.)  brought 
over  in  long  ftraight  pieces,  very  light  and  of 
a fpongy  texture,  covered  with  a rough  fun- 
gous bark,  outwardly  of  an  afh-colour,  in- 
wardly of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron. 

This  root  has  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a fweet- 
ilh  fubaftringent,  aromatic  tafte : * the  bark  is 
much  ftronger  than  the  internal  woody  part, 
and  the  fmall  twigs  than  the  larger  pieces.  It 
gives  out  its  virtues,  together  with  a reddifli 
colour,  totally  to  fpirit,  lefs  perfedlly  to  water : 
the  fpirituous  tindture  fmells  weakly  and  taftes 
ftrongly,  the  watery  fmells  ftronger  and  taftes 
weaker  of  the  root.  Diftilled  with  water, 
it  yields  a fragrant  eflfential  oil,  of  a pene-  01.  efienu-ale 
trating  pungent  tafte,  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink 
in  Vv^ater,  limpid  and  colourlefs  when  newly  ' 

diftilled,  by  age  growing  yellowifli  and  at  length 
of  a reddifh  brown  colour : the  remaining  de- 
codlion,  infpiffated,  yields  a bitterifti  fubaftrin- 
gent extraft.  Redlified  fpirit,  diftilled  from 
the  tindture  made  in  that  menftruum,  brings 
over  with  it  nothing  confiderable ; the  infpifla- 

ted  extradt  retains,  along  with  the  bitternefs 

and  fubaftringency,  nearly  all  the  aromatic 

Z 4 matter 
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matter  of  the  root,  though  the  fmell  is  in  great 
part  fupprefled  in  the  extract  as  well  as  in  the 
tinfture. 

Saflafras  is  ufed  as  a mild  corroborant,  dia- 
phoretic, and  fweetener,  in  fcorbutic,  vene- 
real, cachedtic,  and  catarrhal  diforders.  For 
thefe  purpofes,  both  the  volatile  and  the 
fixt  parts,  the  diftilled  oil  and  the  watery 
extradl,  have  been  given  with  fuccefs  : the  fpi- 
rituous  tindlure  or  extradt,  which  contain  both, 
appear  to  be  the  mofl;  elegant  preparations, 
Infufions  made  in  water,  from,  the  cortical  or 
the  woody  part  rafped  or  IJiaved,  are  com- 
monly drank  as  tea ; in  fome  conftitutions, 
thefe  liquors,  by  their  fragrance,  are  apt,  on 
firft  taking  them,  to  affedt  the  head ; an  in- 
convenience, which  is  generally  got  the  better 
of  on  continuing  their  ufe  for  a little  time,  and 
which  neither  the  watery  nor  fpirituous  extradls 
are  at  all  fubjedt  to, 

SArUREIA. 

SATUREIA  hortenfis  five  cuntla  Jativa  pUnii 
C.  B.  ’Thymbra.  Satureia  hortenfis  Linn, 
Summer  savoury  : a low,  Ihrubby,  fome- 
what  hairy  plant:  with  fmall  oblong  narrow 
leaves,  narroweft  ^t  the  bottom,  fet  in  pairs  j 
and  fmall  clufters,  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves, 
of  pale  purplifh  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper 
lip  is  nipt  at  the  extremity,  the  lower  cut  into 
three  fegments.  It  grows  wild  in  fome  of  the 
foil  them  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  fown  annually 
in  our  culinary  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  favoury  are  a warm  aromatic; 
of  a grateful  fmell,  like  that  of  thyme  but 
milder;  and  a penetrating  pungent  tafte.  To 

redlified 
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redified  fpirit,  they  give  out  the  whole  of  their 
a<flive  matter,  together  with  a dark  green  tinc- 
ture ; water  receives  from  them  a reddilh  brown 
colour,  and  a confiderable  fmell,  but  very  little 
of  their  tafte.  In  diftillation  with  water,  they 
yield  a fmall  quantity  of  a fragrant  eflential  oil, 
very  pungent,  and  of  great  fubtility  and  volati- 
lity : the  remaining  decoftion,  infpiflated,  leaves 
a weakly  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  ungrateful  ex- 
traft.  Redtified  fpirit  elevates  in  diftillation 
much  lefs  than  might  be  expedted  from  the  re- 
markable volatility  of  the  oil : the  extradt  fmells 
agreeably,  though  weakly,  of  the  favoury,  and 
has  a very  warm,  pungent,  aromatic  tafte. 

SJTTRION. 

SA'TTRION  Pharm.  Edinb.  Orchis  mario 
mas  foliis  maculatis  C.  B.  Cymjorchis  dsf  tefti- 
cuius  canims  quibujdam.  Orchis  majcula  Linn. 
Orchis:  a plant  with  fix  or  feven  long  fmooth' 
narrow  leaves,  variegated  with  dark-coloured 
ftreaks  or  fpots,  ifiTuing  from  the  root ; and 
one  or  two  embracing  the  ftalk,  which  is 
fingle,  roundifti,  and  ftriated : on  its  top  ap- 
pears a long  loofe  fpike  of  irregular,  naked, 
purplifli  red  flowers,  confifting  each  of  fix 
petala;  one  of  which  is  large,  cut  into  three 
•fedlions,  hanging  downwards}  the  others  fmaller, 
forming  a kind  of  hood  above  it,  with  a tail 
behind  : the  root  confifts  of  two  roundiflr 
whitifli  tubercles,  about  the  fize  of  nutmegs, 
one  plump  and  juicy,  the  other  fungous  and 
fomewhat  fhrivelled,  with  a few  large  fibres  at 
the  top.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fliady 
grounds  and  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  the 
beginning  of  May  or  fooner. 
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The  plump  roots  or  bulbs  (the  only  part 
diredled  for  medicinal  ufe)  have  a faint  fomewhat 
unpleafant  fmell,  and  a vifcid  fweetilh  tafte. 
They  abound  with  a glutinous  flimy  juice,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  have  been  found  fervice- 
able,  like  althea  root  and  other  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  in  a thin  acrid  ftate  of  the  humours 
and  erofions  of  the  inteftines.  They  have  been 
celebrated  alfo  for  aphrodifiac  virtues,  to  which 
' they  appear  to  have  little  claim. 

The  fubftance  brought  from  the  eaftern 
countries  under  the  names  of  Salef^  /alleby  and 
ferapias,  and  recommended,  like  our  orchis 
root,  in  bilious  dyfenteries,  defluxions  on  the 
breaft,  and  as  a reftorative,  appears  to  be  no 
other  than  the  prepared  roots  of  fome  plants  of 
the  orchis  kind,  of  which  different  fpecies  are 
faid  to  be  taken  indifcriminately.  The  lalep 
comes  over  in  oval  pieces,  of  a yellowifh  white 
colour,  fomewhat  clear  and  pellucid,  very  hard 
and  almoft  horny,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  in  tafte 
like  gum  tragacanth.  The  common  orchis 
root,  boiled  in  water,  freed  from  the  Ikin,  and 
afterwards  fufpended  in  the  air  to  dry,  gains 
cxadtly  the  fame  appearance:  the  roots  thus  pre- 
pared do  not  grow  moift  or  mouldy  in  wet  wea- 
ther, which  thofe,  that  have  been  barely  dried,  are 
very  liable  to  ; reduced  into  powder,  they  foften 
or  diflfolve  as  it  were  in  boiling  water  into  a 
kind  of  mucilage  j which  may  be  diluted,  for  ufe, 
with  a larger  quantity  of  water,  or  with  milk. 

* The  following  procefs  for  the  preparation 
. of  falep  from  the  Englilli  orchifes,  by  Mr.  ’ 
Moult,  of  Rochdale,  is  publifhed  in  the 
PhiloJ.  Tranfabi.  vol.  lix.  The  new  root  is 
to  be  wafhed  in  water,  and  the  fine  brown  fkin 
which  covers  it  is  to  be  feparated  by  means  of 
a fmall  brufli,  or  by  dipping  the  root  in  hot 

water. 
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water,  and  rubbing  it  with  a coarfe  linen  cloth. 

When  a fufficient  number  of  roots  have  been 
thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be  fpread  on  a tin 
plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  the 
ufual  degree,  where  they  are  to  remain  fix  or 
ten  minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  have  loft 
'their  milky  whitenefs,  and  acquired  a tranf- 
parency  like  horn,  without  any  diminution  of 
bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  ftate,  they  are  to 
be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the 
air,  which  will  require  feveral  days  to  effe6l ; 
or  by  uhng  a very  gentle  heat,  they  may  be 
finifhed  in  a few  hours.” 

SAXIFRAGA. 

t 

SAXIFRAGA  rotmdifolia  alba  C.  B.  Saxi- 
fraga  granulata  Linn.  White  saxifrage  : a 
plant  with  kidney-fhaped  crenated  yellowifh- 
green  leaves,  and  round  flender  purplifli 
branched  ftalks,  on  the  tops  of  which  grow 
fhort  loofe  fpikes  of  pentapetalous  white  flowers,  , 
followed  each  by  a two-horned  capfule  full  of 
fmall  feeds;  the  root  is  compofed  of  fmall 
fibres,  with  a number  of  little  tubercles  among 
them,  about  the  fize  of  pepper-corns,  contain- 
ing under  a chaffy  covering,  irregular  whitifh 
bodies  fomewhat  brittle  like  the  kernels  of 
fruits.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fandy 
pafture -grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  : the 
leaves  and  ftalks  wither  foon  after  flowering, 
and  by  degrees  the  tubercles  of  the  roots  alfo 
difappear. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  of  little  or  no  fmell, 
and  of  a weak,  unpleafant  tafte;  and  the  tu- 
bercles of  the  roots,  improperly  called  feeds,  of 
no  fmell,  and  in  tafte  fweetilh  with  a very 
flight  acrimony  i are  recommended  as  aperients 

and 
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and  diuretics,  in  obftruclions  of  the  menfcs, 
ftranguries,  and  nephritic  cafes.  Among  us, 
they  have  long  been  difufed,  and  unknown  in 
the  (hops ; a more  common  plant,  of  the  fame 
name,  but  of  a different  genus,  and  of  more 
aftivity,  having  generally  fupplied  their  place, 
viz. 


SAX  IF  RAG  A VULGARIS. 

SAXIFRAGA  vulgaris  five  anglica^  Hippo - 
marathrum  anglicum,  Fceniculum  erraticum : Sejeli 
pratenje^  ftlaus  forte  plinio  C.  B,  Angelica  pra- 
tenfis  apii  folio  Lourn.  Peucedanum  Silaus  Linn. 
English  or  Meadow  saxifrage:  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  with  winged  leaves  fubdivided 
into  oblong  narrow  fharp-pointed  fegments : 
the  flowers  are  of  a yellowifh  white  colour,  the 
umbel  naked,  but  its  fubdivifioris  have  feveral 
little  leaves  at  their  origin ; the  feeds  are  fhort, 
brownifh  or  reddifh,  plano-convex,  with  three 
deep  furrows  fo  as  to  appear  winged : the  root 
is  long,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger, 
brownifh  or  blackifli  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  meadows 
and  pafture  grounds,  and  powers  in  June. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds  of  this  plant 
have  been  commended  as  aperients,  diuretics, 
and  carminatives  j and  appear,  from  their  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  moderately  warm  pungent 
bitterifh  tafte,  to  have  a better  claim  to  thefc 
virtues  than  the  preceding  faxlfrage.  They  are 
rarely  or  never  ufed. 

SCAMMONIUM. 

SCAMMONIUM  Pharm.  Lond.  iA  Edinh. 
Diagrydium.  Scammony  : the  concrete  gum- 
my 
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my-refinous  juice  of  the  roots  of  a fpecies  of 
convolvulus  f convolvulus  (Jcammonia ) foliis  Ja~ 
gittatis  pojlice  truncatisy  pedunculis  bifloris  Linn.) 
diftinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being  lhaped  like  an  ‘ 
arrow-head  and  having  two  fern icircular 'notches 
at  the  bottom  on  each  fide  of  the  footftalk,  the 
flowers  being  of  a pale  yellowifh  colour  and 
(landing  two  on  one  (lem  : it  is  a native  of 
Syria,  and  has  been  lately  found  to  bear  the 
colds  of  our  own  climate.  The  fcammony  is 
extracted  in  Syria,  by  baring  the  upper  part  of 
the  root  in  June,  cutting  off  the  top  obliquely, 
and  placing  a (hell  or  (bme  other  receptacle  at 
the  depending  part  to  receive  the  milky  juice, 
which  on  (landing  concretes  into  folid  mafles. 

The  bed  fcammony  is  brought  from  Aleppo, 
in  light  fpongy  mafles,  eafily  friable,  glofly,  of 
different  fliades  of  colour  from  a grey  or  yel- 
lowifli  white  almoft  to  black,  when  reduced  to 
I powder  of  a brownifh  white  colour.  An  in- 
I feriour  fort  comes  from  Smyrna,  in  compaft 
: hard  .ponderous  pieces,  full  of  fand  and  other 
I impurities.  Such  fhould  be  cholen  as  crumbles 
I the  moft  eafily  betwixt  the  fingers,  grows  in- 
I (lantly  white  on  the  conta6l  of  watery  moifture, 
and  leaves  little  or  no  feces  on  being  diflfolved. 

I Its  colour  in  the  mafs  affords  no  criterion  of  its 
purity  or  goodnefs. 

Scammony  has  a flight  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a weak  bitterifh  fubacrid  tafle.  It  confifls  of 
about  equal  parts  of  refinous  and  gummy  mat- 
ter, and  hence  dilfolves  almoft  totally  in  a mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  reftified  fpirit  and  water, 
that  is,  in  proof  fpirit.  Re6lified  (pirit  takes 
up  the  refin,  with  fome  part  of  the  gum : if 
the  tinflure  be  infpiffated  a little,  and  then 
mixed  with  water,  the  gum  continues  dilfolved, 
and  the  pure  refin  precipitates.  By  trituration 

with 
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Vvlth  water,  or  by  bare  maceration,  the  fcam** 
mony  is  refolved  into  a milky  liquor  verging  to 
greeniHij  which  on  {landing  depofites  fome 
portion  of  the  refin,  but  retains  its  milkinefe. 

This  gummy-refin  is  one  of  the  flrong  fti- 
mulating  cathartics  ;>more  kindly  in  operaaon, 
and  hence  in  more  general  ufe,  than  moll  of 
the  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs : the  dofe  is 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  twelve.  Sundry 
ill  qualities  have  been  afcribed  to  it,  which  it  is 
not  found  to  'poffefs:  and  fundry  correftors 
have  been  devifed,  which  it  does  not  appear  to 
want.  In  cold  indolent  ferous  habits,  fcam- 
mony  itfelf  procures  generally  a plentiful  eva- 
cuation with  great  eal'e  and  fafety : in  innarn- 
matory  cafes,  and  the  more  irritable  difpofi- 
tions,  it  is  indeed  dangerous;  but  no  other- 
• wife  fo  than  the  reft  of  the  ftrong  purgatives; 
and  no  otherwife  than  by  virtue  of  that  power 
on  which  its  efficacy  in  the  oppofite  circum- 
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ftances  depends. 

By  the  fmallnefs  of  the  dofe  of  this  medicine, 
its  eafy  folubility,  and  its  having  little  tafte,  it 
is  fitted  for  being  commodioufly  taken  in  almoit 
any  form.  It  is  made  in  the  {hops  into  a powder, 
with  the  addition  of  an  equal  weight  of  hard 
extraa  of  jalap,  and  a fourth  of  its  weight  of 
einc^ert ; or  with  equal  its  weight  of  cryftals  ot 
of  tartarf.  It  is  likewife  combined  with  aloes, 
and  alfo  with  calomel,  in  different  officinal 
powders.  A fcammoniate  eleftuary  is  com- 
pofed  of  one  ounce  of  fcammony,  aromatifed 
with  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of 
ainger,  and  a fcruple  of  the  effential  oil  ot 
?araway-feeds  made  up  with  fyrup  of  rofes  ; 
of  which  compofition,  one  dram  and  a^h 
contain  fifteen  grains  of  the  fcammony§.  Agree- 
able purging  troches,  for  thofe  who  are  jot 
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eafily  prevailed  upon  to  take  medicines  of  this 
kind  in  other  forms,  are  prepared,  by  grinding 
together  three  drams  of  fcammony,  four  drams 
of  cryftals  of  tartar,  four  drops  of  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, and  eight  ounces  of  fine  fugar,.  and 
moiftening  the  mixture  with  fo  much  rofe- 
vvater  as  will  render  it  of  a due  confiftence  for 
being  formed:  each  tablet  is  made  to  weigh 
about  a dram f,  and  confequently  contains  two  t Morfuli 
grains  and  a half  of  fcammony.  One  of  the  P^'g^ntes 
moft  elegant  liquid  preparations  is  a folution  of 
the  fcammony  in  a ftrong  infufion  or  deco6lion  ^ * 
of  liquorice,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  and 
aromatifed  with  fome  grateful  diftilled  water 
or  aromatic  tindture  j as  thole  of  cardamom- 
feeds. 

. The  dried  root  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its 
juice,  may  perhaps  deferve  fome  notice.  Dr. 

Ruffel,  to  whom  the  public  is  obliged  for  an 
accurate  hilfory  of  this  drug,  relates  that  a de- 
coftion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  root  procured 
five  Itools,  without  gripes,  ficknefs,  or  any  ' 
manner  of  uneafinels,  and,  on  repeating  the  ‘ 
trial  feveral  times,  had  the  fame  effedt : and 
that  the  decodlions  are  entirely  without  fmell, 
and  in  tafte  rather  fweetifh  than  difagreeable. 

Neither  the  ftalks,  leaves,  flowers,  or  feeds, 
feemed  to  have  any  purgative  virtue  (a). 

SCILLA, 

SCILLA  Pharm.  Lond.  ^ Edinb.  Scilla  ra^ 
dice  ^ alba,  Jcilla  vulgaris  radice  rubra  C.  B. 
Ormthogalum  maritimum  ^ourn.  Scilla  maritima  ' ’ 
Lirm.  Squill  or  Sea-onion  : a plant  with  a 

large 
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large  bulbous  onion-like  rootj  from  which  rile^ 
firft  a naked  ftalk  bearing  feveral  hexapetalous 
white  flowers,  and  afterwards  large  green  lily- 
like  leaves  with  a remarkable  rib  in  the  middle 
of  each.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  on  fandy 
'fhores  in  Spain  and  in  the  levant,  from  whence 
we  are  annually  fupplied  with  the  roots.  They 
fliould  be  chofen  large,  plump,  frefh,  and  full 
of  a clammy  juice:  fome  are  of  a .reddilh 
colour,  and  "others  white,  but  no  difference  is 
obferved  in  the  qualities  of  the  two  forts,  and 
hence  the  college  allows  both  to  be  taken 
promifeuoufly. 

This  root  is  to  the  tafte  very  naufeous, 
intenfely  bitter,  and  acrimonious ; much  hand- 
led, it  exulcerates  the  flein.  Taken  internally, 
it  a6ts  as  a powerful  attenuant  and  aperient : in 
dofes  of  a few  grains  it  promotes  expeftoration 
and  urine ; in  fomewhat  larger  ones,  it  proves 
emetic  and  fometimes  purgative.  It  is  one  of 
the  mofl:  certain  diuretics  in  hydropic  cafes, 
and  expedlorants  in  aflhmatic  ones,  where  the 
lungs  or  ftomach  are  oppreflfed  by  tenacious 
phlegm,  or  injured  by  the  imprudent  ufe  of 
opiates. 

This  medicine,  on  account  of  its  ungratetul 
tafte,  is  moft  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form 
of  pills;  into  which  the  dried  root  may_  be 
reduced,  by  beating  it  with  thrice  its  weight 
each  of  ammoniacum  and  leffer  cardamom- 
feeds  in  powder,  and  extraft  of  liquorice,  and  a 
Pil.  fcillitlcae  fufbeient  quantity  of  Ample  fynipf  or  one 
ph.  Ed.  i"  dram  of  dried  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  three 
drams  each  of  powdered  ginger  and  foap,  and 
' _ two  drams  of  ammoniacum,  making  up  the 

Pil.  efcilla  rnafs  with  fyrup  of  ginger^.  In  whatever 
Ph.  Land.  I fquills  are  given,  unlefs  when  defigned  to  act  as 
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an  emetic,  the  addition  of  fome  grateful  aro- 
matic material  is  of  ufe,  to  prevent  the  naufea 
which  of  themfelves  they  are  very  apt,  even  in 
fmall  dofes,  to  occafion. 

The  frefh  root  lofes  in  drying  about  four 
fifths  of  its  weight,  without  any  confiderable 
lofs  of  its  tafte  or  virtue;  the  vapour  which 
exhales  appearing  to  be  little  other  than  merely 
aqueous.  Hence  four  grains,  which  are  the 
mean  dofe  of  the  dry  root  in'  powder,  are 
equivalent  to  near  a fcruple  of  the  frefh  fquill.  Scilla  exfic- 
The  moft  convenient  way  of  drying  it  is,  after 
peeling  off  the  outer  Ikin,  to  cut  the  roots  tranf- 
verfely  into  thin  dices  (not  to  feparate  the  coatSj 
as  has  been  ufually  direded)  and  expofe  them 
to  a gentle  warmth. 

The  ancients,  in  order  to  abate  the  acrimony 
of  the  fquill  for  certain  purpofes,  inclofed  it  co£ta. 
(after  feparating  the  fkin,  and  the  fibres  at  the 
bottom  with  the  hard  part  from  which  they  ifiue)' 
in  a pafte  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  then 
baked  it  in  an  oven,  till  the  pafte  became  dry, 
and  the  fquill  foft  and  tender  throughout.  The 
fquill,  fo  prepared,  was  beaten  with  two-thirds 
its  weight  of  flour,  the  mixture  formed  into 
troches,  and  dried  with  a gentle  heat.  Thefe  ^ 
troches  were  fuppofed  to  be  alexipharmac,  and  f^Qia.  ' 
in  this  light  were  made  an  ingredient  in  the- 
riaca.  The  virtues  of  the  frefli  fquill  may  be 
preferved  by  beating  it  with  fugar  into  a con- 
ferve,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  fquill 
to  five  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

Water,  wine,  proof  fpirit,  atidredified  fpirit, 
extrad  the  virtues  both  of  the  frefli  and  the  dry 
root.  The  London  college  have  direded  a Tinft.  fcillse 
tindure  in  which  two  ounces  of  frefh  dried 
fquills  are  digefted  for  eight  days  in  a pint  of 
proof  fpirit.  Nothing  rifes  in  diftillation  with 
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Acetum  fcil- 
la;  Ph.  LonJ. 


Acetum  fcil- 
lit.  Ph.  Ed. 


Oxym.  fell, 
lit.  Ph.  Land. 


Syr.  fcillit. 
Ph.  Ed. 


any  of  thefe  menftrua,  the  entire  bitternefs  and 
pungency  of  the  fquill  remaining  concentrated 
in  the  infpifiated  extradls : the  fpirituous  ex- 
trad  is  in  fmaller  quantity  than  the  watery,  and 
of  a proportionably  ftronger  almoft  fiery  tafle. 

Alkalies  confiderably  abate  both  the  bitternels 
and  acrimony  of  the  fquill  : vegetable  acids 
make  little  alteration  in  either,  though  the 
admixture  of  the  acid  tafte  renders  that  of  the 
fquill  more  fupportable.  Thefe  acids  extrad 
its  virtue  equally  with  watery  or  fpirituous 
menftrua  j and,  as  an  expedorant  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  breaft,  excellently  coincide  with  it. 
The  college  of  London  direds  an  acetous  tinc- 
ture to  be  prepared,  by  macerating  a pound  of 
the  dry  roots  in  fix  pints  of  vinegar,  with  a gen- 
tle heat : to  the  liquor  preffed  out,  and  after 
fettling  poured  off  from  the  feces,  one  twelfth 
its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit  is  added,  to  prevent 
its  growing  foon  foul.  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  fame  preparation  direds  the  proportions 
of  two  ounces  of  dried  fquills,  two  pounds  and 
a half  of  diftilled  vinegar,  and  three  ounces  of 
redified  fpirit.  A fcUlitic  oxymel  is  obtained 
by  boiling  a quart  of  the  acetous  tindure  with 
three  pounds  of  clarified  honey,  till  the  mixture 
acquires  the  confiftence  of  a fyrup  : and  a fyrup 
of  fquills,  by  diffolving  three  pounds  and  a half 
of  fine  ibgar  in  two  pounds  pf  the  vinegar. 
Thefe  preparations  are  ufed,  as  expedorants,  in 
dofes  of  one,  two,  or  three  drams,  along  with 
cinnamon  or  fome  other  grateful  water  : where 
the  firft  paffages  are  overloaded  with  vifeid 
phlegm,  an  ounce  or  more  is  given  at  once,  to 
procure  a more  fpeedy  and  eflfedual  evacuation 
by  vomit. 


SCINCUS. 


SCINCUS.  SCORDIUM.  ■ 


SCINCUS.  1 

SCINCUS  feu  crocodilus  terrejlris  Raii.  The 
Skink  : a fmall  amphibious  animal,  of  the  li- 
zard kind,  clothed  with  greyifh  fcales,  caught 
about  the  Nile,  &c.  and  thence  brought,  dried* 
to  us,  remarkably  fmooth  and  glofly  as  if  var- 
niflied.  The  flefh  of  this  animal*  particularly 
of  the  belly,  has  been  faid  to  be  diuretic,  alex- 
ipharmac,  aphrodiliac,  and  ufeful  in  leprous 
diforders.  Whatever  virtues  it  may  have  when 
ufed  frefh,  as  food,  it  is  not  expected  to  be  of 
any  importance  as  it  comes  to  us,  and  ferves 
only  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  articles 
of  which  mithridate  is  compofed. 

SCORDIUM, 

SCORDIUM  Pham.  Lond.  ^ Udinb.  C.  Bi 
Chamadryj  •palujlris  trijfago  falujlris  quibufdam. 
Teucrium  Scordium  Linn.  Water-germander  : 
a trailing  plant,  with  oblong,  oval,  indented* 
foft  hoary  leaves,  fet  in  pairs,  without  pedicles  i 
in  their  bofoms  iflue  purplilh  monopetalous 
flowers,  not  above  four  or  five  together,  each 
cut  into  five  fegments  and  followed  by  four 
fmall  feeds  lodged  in  the  cup.  It  is  fometimes 
found  wild  in  watery  places,  but  the  (hops  are 
fupplied  chiefly  from  gardens  i it  is  perennial* 
and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  fcordium*  rubbed  betwixt  the- 
fingers,  yield  a moderately  llrong  fmell,  fome* 
what  of  the  garlic  kind : to  the  tafte  they  difeo- 
ver  a corifiderable  bitternefs  and  fome  pun- 
gency j but  the  aftringent  power*  which  fome 
aferibe  to  them,  could  not  be  diftinguilhed, 
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either  by  the  tafte,  or  by  folution  of  chalybeate 
vitriol.  They  are  recornmended  as  alexiphar- 
macs  and  corroborants,  in  malignant  and  pu- 
trid diforders,  and  in  laxities  of  the  inteftines : 
they  enter  feveral  officinal  compofitions  in  thofe 
intentions,  and  are  fometimes  employed  exter- 
nally in  antifeptic  cataplafms  and  fomentations. 

On  keeping  the  dry  herb  for  fome  months, 
its  fmell  is  diffipated  and  the  bitternefs,  thus 
divefted  of  the  flavouring  matter,  proves  confi- 
derably  lefs  ungrateful  than  at  firft.  The  leaves, 
moderately  and  newly  dried,  give  out  their  fmell 
< and  tafte  both  to  water  and  to  reftified  fpirit ; 
and  tinge  the  former  of  a brownifti,  the  latter 
of  a deep  green  colour.  In  diftillation,  their 
peculiar  flavour  arifes  with  water ; but  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  diftilled  fluid  is  not  ftrong,  nor 
could  any  eflTential  oil  be  obtained  on  fubmitting 
to  the  operation  feveral  pounds  of  the  herb  : the 
remaining  decocftion,  infpiflated,  leaves  a very 
bitter  mucilaginous  extraft.  " Rectified  fpirit 
brings  over  little  or  nothing  i the  infpilTated  ex- 
tra6t  partakes  in  a confiderable  degree  of  the 
flavour  of  the  fcordium,  and  proves  in  bitternefs 
alfo  far  ftronger  than  the  watery. 

SCORZONERA. 

SCORZONERA  latifolia  finuata  C.  B,  Vipe-< 
raria  Jerpentaria  hifpanica  quibufdam.  Scorzo- 
nera  hifpanica  Linn.  Vipers-grass  : a plant 
with  large  fliarp-pointed  leaves,  flightly  finuated 
about  the  edges,  having  a large  prominent  rib 
*in  the  middle,  joined  to  the  ftalks  without  pedi- 
cles • on  the  tops  of  the  branches  grow  yellow 
flofculous  flowers,  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  followed 
by  oblong  roundifh  ftriated  feeds  winged  with 
down ; the  root  is  long.  Angle,  from  the  fize  of 
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a goofe-quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  of  a 
dark  colour  on  the  outfide  and  white  within.  It 
is  perennial,  a native  of  Spain,  and  common  in 
our  culinary  gardens. 

T HE  roots  of  fcorzonera  have  been  employed 
medicinally  as  alexipharmacs,  and  in  hypochon- 
driacal dilbrders  and  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera ; 
but  at  prefent  are  more  properly  looked  upon 
as  alimentary  articles,  in  general  falubrious,  and 
moderately  nutritious.  They  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  of  a foft  fweetifh  tafte,  but  which 
in  drying  contrafts  a flight  bitternefs.  Extrafts 
made  from  them  by  water  are  confiderably  fweet 
mucilaginous : extra6ts  made  by  re6lified 
fpirit  have  a lefs  degree  of  fweetifhnefs,  accom- 
panied with  a flight  grateful  warmth.  In  Car- 
theufer’s  experiments,  the  fpirituous  extraft 
amounted  to  one  third  the  weight  of  the  root, 
and  the  watery  to  above  one  half:  as  his  watery 
cxtrad:,  though  in  larger  quantity  than  the  fpi- 
rituous, was  neverthelefs,  like  mine,  fweeter, 
it  fhould  feem  that  the  fweet  matter  of  fcorzo- 
nera is  fomewhat  different,  in  regard  to  its  Iblu- 
bility,  from  that  of  mofl:  of  the  other  vegetable 
fweets  that  have  been  examined,  the  fpirituous 
extracts  having  generally  much  the  greateft 
fweetnefs. 


SCROPHULARIA. 

FIGWOR.T:  a plant  with  fquare  ftalks ; . 
the  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  at  diftances,  in  oppofite 
direftions ; the  branches  terminated  by  loofe 
fpikes  of  irregular,  purple,  helmet-fhaped  flow- 
ers; each  of  which  i^  followed  by  a roundifli 
pointed  capfule,  containing  numerous  fmall 
feeds  in  two  cells.  It  is  perennial. 
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I.  ScROPHULARiA  fiodoja  f^tida  C.  B.  Ivlillc- 
morbid  quibujddm.  Scrophularid  nodojd  Linn, 
Common  figwort  or  kernelwort : with  the  leaves 
fomewhat  heart-lhaped  and  ferrated  about  the 
edges  j the  roots  long,  thick,  and  full  of  knots 
^nd  tubercles.  It  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been 
celebrated  both  internally  and  externally,  againft 
inflammations,  the  piles,  fcrophulous  tumours, 
and  old  ulcers.  Their  fenfible  qualities  are,  a 
rank  fmell  fomewhat  like  that  of  elder  leaves 
but  ftronger,  and  a difagreeable  bitterifh  tafle. 
The  anodyne  and  anti-inflammatory  virtues, 
which  they  are  reckoned  to  exert  in  external 
applications,  are  attributed  in  great  part  to  the 
odorous  matter,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Ibme- 
what  of  the  narcotic  kind;  the  root,  which  has 
lefs  of  this  fmell  than  the  leaves,  has  been  gerie- 
rally  preferred  for  internal  ufe.  At  prefent,  they 
are  both  among  us  difregarded, 

2,  ScROPHULARiA  aqudticd  major  C.  B.  Be- 
tonica  aquatica.  Scrophularia  aquatic  a Linn, 
Greater  water  figwort,  water  betony : with  the 
leaves  oblong,  nearly  oval,  crenated  about  the 
edges  ; the  ftallcs  winged  at  the  angles ; the  root 
compofed  of  numerous  _ white  firings  iflTuing 
from  one  head.  It  grows  in  watery  places,  and 
flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  thofe  of  the  preceding, 
to  which  they  have  by  fome  been  preferred  : m 
tafie  and  fmell,  they  are  fimilar,  but  weaker. 
Mr.  Marchant  reports,  in  the  Mernoirs  of  the 
French  Academy,  that  this  plant  is  the  lame 
with  the  iquetaia  of  the  Brazilians,  celebrated  as 
^ fpecific  correftor  of  the  ill  flavour  of  fenna : on 
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fiis  authority,  the  Edinburgh  college,  in  their 
common  infufion  of  that  drug,  direfted  two 
thirds  its  weight  of  the  water  of  figwort  leaves 
to  be  joined ; but  as  they  have  now  difcarded 
this  ingredient,  we  may  prefume  that  it  was  not 
found  to  be  of  much  ufe. 

SEBUM. 

SEBUM  mdjus  vulgare  C.  B.  Atzoon  fs?  bar^ 
ha  jovis  quibujdam.  Sempervivum  teblorum  Linn. 
Houseleek  or  Sengreen  : a plant  with  numer- 
ous, thick,  ftifF,  flefhy,  pointed  leaves,  lying 
over  one  another  in  form  of  a roundilla  clufter ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  rifes  a ftiff  ftalk,  covered 
with  fmaller  leaves,  divided  at  the  top  into 
feveral  branches,  bearing  purplifh  flowers  with 
twelve  petala,  which  are  followed'  by  the  fame 
number  of  capfules  full  of  fmall  feeds.  It  is 
perennial  and  evergreen,  grows  on  old  walls  and 
the  tops  ofhoufes,  and  flowers  in  June. 

t 

The  leaves  of  houfeleek,  of  no  remarkable 
fmell,  difcover  to  the  tafte  a mild  fubacid  au- 
fterity  ; their  expreflfed  juice,  of  a pale  yellow- 
ifli  hue  when  filtered,  yields  on  infpiflfation  a 
deep  yellow,  tenacious,  mucilaginous  mafs,  con- 
fiderably  acidulous  and  acerb ; from  whence  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  this  herb  has  fome 
claim  to  the  refrigerant  and  reftringent  virtues 
that  have  been  afcribed  to  it.  It  is  obfervable 
that  the  filtered  juice,  on  the  addition  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  forms 
a light  white  coagulum,  like  creme  of  fine  po- 
matum, of  a weak  but  penetrating  tafte  : this, 
freed  from  the  fluid  part,  and  expofed  to  the 
air,  almoft  totally  exhales.  From  this  experi-  ^ 
ment  it  is  concluded  by  fome  that  houfeleek 
' A a 4 contains 
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f Flatter  of 
Paris. 


contains  a volatile  alkaline  (z\t(a)\  but  the 
juice  coagulates  in  the  fame  manner  with  vola- 
tile alkalies  themfelves,  as  alfo  with  fixt  alkalies: 
acids  produce  no  coagulation. 

selenite's. 

SELENITE S : an  earthy  or  ftony  concrete; 
not  diffoluble  in  acids ; calcining  in  a gentle 
heat  into  a foft  powder  j-,  which  forms  a te- 
nacious pafte  with  water : compofed  of  calca- 
reous earth  and  vitriolic  acid. 


T HE  vitriolic  acid,  poured  on  crude  calcare- 
ous earths,  as  chalk,  limeftone,  marble,  does 
not  diflblve  or  unite  with  them,  at  leaft  in  any 
confiderable  degree  : but  if  the  earth  be  previ- 
oufly  diifolved  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic 
acid,  fuperadded  to  this  folution,  abforbs  the 
diffolved  earth,  and  forms  with  it  a concrete  no 
longer  foluble,  which  of  courfe  renders  the  liquor 
milky,  and  on  (landing  fettles  to  the  bottom, 
either  in  a powdery  or  cryftalline  form,  accord- 
ing as  the  liquor  was  lefs  or  more  diluted  with 
water.  Native  mineral  concretes  of  this  kind, 
when  pellucid  and  cryftalline,  are  called  Jelenitesi 
when  compofed  of  a number  of  thin  tranfparent 
coats  or  leaves,  lafis  Jpecularisy  Mufeovy  glajsy 
or  iftnglajs ; when  in  large  ftony  malTes,  of  a 
granulated  texture,  gy/pum  ; and  when  the  mafles 
are  of  a fibrous  iQ^mreyJiriated  gypfum  ot  Englijh 
talc.  All  thefe  fubftances  are  made  to  difeover 
their  compofition,  by  ftrongly  calcining  them  in 
contaft  with  the  burning  fuel : the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  coals  abforbs  their  vitriolic  acid, 
from  which  combination  is  produced  common 
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fulphur,  greateft  part  of  which  exhales ; and  the 
remaining  calcined  earth,  thus  deprived  of  the 
acid,  is  found  to  be  a perfeft  quicklime. 

This  concrete,  in  its  different  forms,  has 
been  recommended  as  an  aftringent  in  fluxes 
and  hemorrhagies  j a virtue  which  agrees  but  ill 
with  its  indiffolubility  and  want  of  tafte.  It  is 
often  met  with  in  the  refidua  of  waters,  both  of 
the  common  and  medicinal  fprings. 

SENNA. 

SENNA  Pharm.  Lend.  & Edinb.  Folium 
crientale.  Senna  : the  leaf  of  an  annual,  woody, 
pod-bearing  plant  (Jenna  alexandrina  five  foliis 
acutis  C.  B.  Cajfta  (Jenna ) foliolis  trijugatis  qua~ 
drijugatijque  Linn.)  brought  dry  from  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt.  It  is  of  a lively  yellowifh  green 
colour,  an  oblong  fomewhat  oval  figure,  (harp- 
pointed  at  the  ends,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  not  a full  inch  in  length.  Some  in- 
feriour  forts  are  brought  from  Tripoli  and  other 
places ; thefe  may  be  diflinguiflied  by  their 
being  either  narrower,  longer,  and  (harper  point- 
ed ; or  larger,  broader,  and  round  pointed, 
with  fmall  prominent  veins;  or  large,  obtufe, 
and  of  a frefh  green  colour  without  any  yellow 
call. 

Senna  is  a moderately  ftrong,  and  in  general 
a fafe  cathartic ; Geoffroy  fpecifies  hemorrha- 
gies, inflammations  of  all' kinds,  and  diforders 
' of  the  bread,  as  being  almod  the  only  excep- 
tions to  its  ufe.  The  dofe  in  fubdance  is  from 
a fcruple  to  a dram ; in  infufion,  from  one  dram 
to  three  or  four.  It  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to 
watery  and  fpirituous  mendrua : to  water  and 
proof  fpirit  it  communicates  a brownifh  colour, 
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rnore  or  lels  deep  according  to  the  propor- 
tions ; to  redlified  fpirit,  a fine  green.  There 
are  two  inconveniences  often  complained  of  in 
this  medicine,  its  being  liable  in  moft  conftitu- 
tions,  to  occafion  gripes;  and  its  being  accom- 
panied with  an  ill  flavour,  which  is  apt  to  naufe- 
ate  both  the  ftomach  and  the  palate.  The  firft 
may  be  greatly  obviated  by  dilution,  the  latter 
by  aromatic  and  other  additions ; leveral  com- 
pofitions  of  this  kind  are  prepared  in  the  fiiops, 
both  fufficiently  palatable,  and  which  operate  for 
the  moft  part  with  eafe  and  mildnefs. 

The  moft  Ample  infufion  is  that  ordered  by 
the  London  college,  in  which  fix  drams  of  fenna 
with  half  a dram  of  powdered  ginger  are  diredt- 
ed  to  be  macerated  during  an  hour  in  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.  For  the  acidulated  infu- 

marinSrum  drams  of  tamarinds,  one  of  cryftals 

cum  fenna  tartar,  half  a dram  of  coriander  feeds,  half 
Fh.  Ed.  an  ounce  of  brown  fugar,  and  one,  two  or 
three  drams  of  fenna  are  infufed  in  eight  ounces 
of  boiling  water,  in  an  unglazed  earthen  veflel, 
for  four  hours,  and  then  ftrained.  Or  three 
tarurlfe"”*  drams  of  fenna  are  infufed  in  a quarter  of  a pint 
Fh.  Lmd.  of  boiling  water,  till  the  liquor  has  grown  cold, 
with  a dram  of  coriander  feeds  bruifed,  and  half 
a dram  of  cryftals  of  tartar,  which  laft  are  pre- 
vioufly  boiled  in  the  water  till  diftblved;  or 
Jnfuf  fennse  drams  of  frefh  lemon  peel,  and  two 

Umoniatum.  ^j-anns  by  meafure  of  lemon  juice.  The  former 
committee  of  the  London  college  obferved, 
that  this  laft  was  the  moft  agreeable  form,  they 
had  been  able  to  contrive,  for  the  exhibition  of 
fenna  to  thofe  who  are  more  than  ordinarily 
offended  with  its  flavour ; and  that  though  acids 
are  generally  fuppofed  to  impede  the  aftion  of 
water  on  vegetables,  yet  the  infufions  of  fenna 
made  with  acids  were  found,  from  experience, 

not 
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not  to  fail  in  their  intention.  Indeed  if  the  acids  ■ 
really  weaken  the  diffolving  power  of  the  water, 
which  it  is  probable  they  do  in  fome  degree,  it 
fhould  feem  to  be,  on  this  account,  rather  of 
advantage  than  otherwife  j for,  as  the  com- 
mittee further  obferved,  in  a medicine  very 
naufeous  to  many,  it  is  of  primary  confequencc 
that  only  the  lighter  and  leaft  difguftful  parts  be 
extrafted.  On  this  principle,  fome  macerate 
the  fenna  for  a night  in  cold  water,  which  be- 
comes fufficiently  impregnated  with  its  purgative 
virtue,  without  extrafting  fo  much,  as  boiling 
water  does," of  the  naufeous  matter : if  the  liquor, 
poured  off  from  the  fenna,  be  boiled  a little  by 
itfelf,  great  part  of  its  ill  flavour  will  be  diffi- 
pated  5 and  the  remains  of  its  offenfivenefs  may 
be  covered  by  infufing  in  it  fome  bohea  tea.  If 
the  codiion  is  continued  for  any  confiderable 
time,  the  purgative  virtue  of  the  fenna  will  be 
diminiflied  j for  the  infpiffated  watery  extracts 
are  fcarcely  found  to  purge  fo  much,  as  one 
fourth  of  the  infufion  or  deco6Hon  they  were  , 
made  from,  or  fo  much  as  an  equal  weight  of 
the  leaves  in  fubftance.  The  London  college  Extr.  fennas 
have  now  admitted  an  extraft  of  this  kind. 

The  offlcinal  fpirituous  tin6lures  of  fenna  are  Tindlura  fen- 
prepared  by  digeftion  for  fome  days,  in 
Spirit.  The  proportions,  in  the  London  phar-  comp!  volgo 
macopoeia,  are  three  ounces  of  fenna  to  a quart  elixir  falutis 
of  the  fpirit,  to  which  are  added  four  ounces 
ftoned  raifins,  three  drams  of  caraway  feeds, 
and  one  dram  of  leffer  cardamom  feeds  hulked : 
in  the  Edinburgh,  two  ounces  of  fenna  to  three 
pounds  and  an  half  of  the  fpirit,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  jalap,  half  an  ounce  of 
coriander  feeds,  and  four  ounces  of  white  fugar- 
candy  in  powder,  which  lafl:  is  diredted  to  be 
diffolved  in  the  tin£lure  after  ftraining  it  from 

the 
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the  other  ingredients.  Both  thefe  tin£tures  are 
agreeable  and  ufeful  carminative  purgatives, 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftomed  them- 
felves  to  fpirituous  liquors ; the  ill  flavour  of 
the  fenna  is  in  great  meafure  covered,  and  its 
offending  the  ftomach  or  producing  gripes  pre- 
vented, by  the  warm  feeds  and  the  fweets. 
Several  compofitions  of  this  kind  have  been 
offered  to  the  public,  under  different  names ; 
the  two  ab(Jve  are  inferiour  to  none  j and  fupe:- 
riour  to  mofl  of  them. 

SERPENTARIA. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINTANA  Pbarm. 
Land.  (A  Edinb.  Serpentaria  virginiana  £ff  Vi~ 
Perina  fsf  Colubrina  'virginiana  Pharm.  Part/, 
Virginian  snakeroot  ; the  root  of  a fpecies 
of  ariflolochia  growing  in  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
arijlolochia  (Jerpentaria ) foliis  cordatis  ohlongis 
planiSi  caulihus  infirmis  flexuofis  teretibus,  floribus 
Jolitariis  Linn.  The  root  is  fmall,  light,  bufhy,' 
compofed  of  a number  of  firings  or  fibres  iffu- 
ing  from  one  head  and  matted  together,  of  a 
brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  paler  or 
yellowifh  within. 

Snakeroot  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  approach-!- 
ing  to  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable, 
and  a warm  bitterifh  pungent  tafle,  which  is 
not  eafily  concealed  or  overpowered  by  a large 
admixture  of  other  materials.  It  gives  out  its 
adive  matter  both  to  water  and  redified  fpirit, 
and  tinges  the  former  of  a deep  brown,  the  lat- 
ter of  an  orange  colour.  Greateft  part  of  its 
fmell  and  flavour  is  carried  off  in  evaporation 
or  diflillation  by  both  menflrua:  along  with 
water  there  arifes,  if  the  quantity  of  the  root 
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fubmitted  to  the  operation  be  large,  a fmall 
portion  of  a pale-coloured  eflential  oil,  of  a 
confiderable  fmell,  but  no  very  ftrong  tafte, 
greateft  part  of  the  camphorated  pungency,  as 
well  as  bitteriibnefs  of  the  root,  remaining  in 
the  infpiflated  extradb.  The  fpirituous  extraft  is 
ftronger  than  the  watery ; not  fo  much  from  its 
having  loft  lefs  in  the  evaporation,  as  from  its 
containing  the  adlive  parts  of  the  root  concen- 
trated into  a fmaller  volume  its  quantity 
amounting  only  to  about'  one  half  of  that  of 
the  other. 

This  root  is  a warm  diaphoretic  and  diuretic. 

It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  medicines 
of  the  alexipharmac  kind  j and  as  fuch  is  in  ge- 
neral ufe,  in  low  malignant  fevers  and  epidemic 
difeafes,  for  raifing  the  pulfe,  promoting  a dia- 
phofefis,  and  correcting  a putrid  difpofition 
of  the  humours.  It  is  given,  in  fubftance,  from 
a few  grains  to  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  j in 
decoaion  or  infufion,  to  a dram  and  upwards. 
Tindures  of  it  are  prepared  in  the  ftiops,  byTmdlura 
rnacerating  three  ounces  of  the  root  in  a quart  ferpentarias 
of  proof  fpiritf,  or  two  ounces,  with  one  dram  t 
of  cochineal,  in  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the  ^ 
famefpiritj.  ' 

SESELI. 

LTGUS'TICUM  quod  JeJeli  officinarum  C. 

Lajerpitium  Siler  Linn.  Hartwort  or  Ser- 
mountain  : a tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
large  leaves,  compofed  of  oblong  pointed 
leaions  fet  in  pairs  or  three  together : the 
entire  umbel,  and  its  fubdivifions,  have  a 
circle  of  little  leaves  at  their  origin  : the  feeds 
are  large,  of  a pale  brown  colour,  oblong, 
nat  on  one  fide,  convex  and  ftriated  on  the 

other. 
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other,  and  edged  with  a leafy  margin : the  rooii 
is  large,  thick,  and  branched.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  is  raifed  with  us  in  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

Both  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  which  are  the 
part  direfted  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  .and  the 
roots,  appear  to  be  ufefdl  aromatics,  though 
not  regarded  in  praclice ; of  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a warm  glowing  fweetifh  tafte.  The  roots 
have  the  greateft  warmth  and  pungency : the 
feeds,  the  greatefl  fweetnefs  and  the  moft  plea- 
fant  flavour.  A fpirituous  extraft  of  the  feeds 
is  a very  elegant  aromatic  fweet. 

i 

SESELI  MASSILIENSE. 

SESELI  MASSILIENSE  fceniculi  folio  C.  B. 
Fcsniculum  tortuojum  J.  B.  Sejeli  tortuojum  Linn. 
Hartwort  of  Marseilles  : a large  fpreading 
branched  umbelliferous  plant;  with  the  ftalk 
and  branches  firm,  woody,  knotty,  and  vari-* 
oufly  bent ; the  leaves  finely  divided,  like  thofe 
of  fennel,  but  fomewhat  thicker,  fhorter,  ftiffer, 
and  more  diftant  from  one  another ; the  feeds 
alfo  in  lhape  like  thofe  of  fennel,  and  of  a pale 
grey  colour.  It  is  perennial,  and  a native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the 
feeds  are  fometimes  brought  to  us. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a very  warm  biting  tafte : 
they  are  more  pungent  than  thofe  of  the  fore- 
going fefeli,  but  want  their  fweetnefs. 


SIGILLUM 
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SIGILLUM  SALOMONIS. 

CON  V ALL  ARIA  feu  Sigillum  Salomonis  Ph. 
Edinb.  (a)  Polygonatum  latifolium  vulgare  C.  B. 
Convallaria  multiflora  Linn.  Solomons-seal  : 
a plant  with  unbranched  ftalks,  bearing  oval 
narrow  leaves  ribbed  like  thofe  of  plantain, 
generally  all  on  one  fide  : on  the  other  fide 
hang  oblong  monopetalous  white  flowers,  two 
or  more  together,  on  long  pedicles,  followed 
each  by  a black  berry the  root  is  white,  thick, 
flefliy,  with  feveral  joints,  and  fome  flat  circular 
deprelTions  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  (lamp  of  a 
feal.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods, 
and  flowers  in  May. 

The  roots  of  Solomons-feal  are  fecommended 
externally  as  reftringents ; and  internally  as  in- 
craflants  and  mild  corroborants.  They  have 
little  or  no  fmellj  to  the  tafle  they  difeover  a 
confiderable  fweetnefs  and  vifcldity,  followed 
by  a very  flight  impreflion  of  bitteriflinefs  and 
acrimony,  which  is  dilfipated  by  boilihg.  It 
is  faid  that  they  have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in 
the  htemorrhpidsf^^.  The  flowers,  berries, 
and  leaves,  are  acrid  and  poifonous  (c ). 

S IMAROUBA. 


SIMAROUBA  Pharm.  Lond.  fsf  Edinb.  the 
bark  of  the  ^uajfia  Simarouba,  Linn.  Juppl. 
^ajfta  dioica^  Pharm.  Suec.  Evonymus  frubiu 
nigro  tetragono  Barrer.  AEqtiin.  It  i«  brought 
from  Guiana,  in  long  pieces,  of  a yellowifh 


(^)  The  Edinburgh  college  give  the  Convallaria  Polyn* 
natum  of  Linnaeus  as  their  fpecies. 

(b)  Cullen,  Mat,  Med.  (c)  Id. 
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white  colour,  light,  tough,  and  of  a fibrous 
texture.  , 

Mr.  de  Juffieu  reports,  that  this  bark  is  of 
common  ufe  in  Guiana,  againft  dyfenteric 
fluxes,  and  was  brought  from  thence  into 
Europe  in  the  year  1713  * '•be  fluxes  which* 
in  France,  fucceeded  the  exceffively  hot  fum- 
mer  of  17 1 3,  and  which. not  only  refilled,  but 
ivere  aggravated  by,  purgatives,  aftringents, 
and  ipecacuanha,  happily  yielded  to  fimarauba : 
that  deco6lions  of  an  ounce  or  half  an  ounce  in 
a fmall  quantity  of  water,  the  dofe  ufed  by  the 
natives  of  Guiana,  occafioned  often  vomiting* 
almoft  always  uneafy  fweats,  and  fometimes  an 
increafe  of  the  bloody  and  ferous  difeharges  by 
ftool;  but  that  a decoftion  of  two  drams  in  a 
quart  of  water,  boiled  to  the  confumption  of 
one  third,  divided  into  four  dofes,  and  taken 
warm  at  intervals  of  three  hours,  abated  the 
pain  in  one  day,  and  when  continued  for  a 
Ihort  time  completed  the  cure,  without  pro- 
ducing any  naufea  or  difturbance  * that  it  is  not 
accompanied  with  the  ill  effedls  of  aftringents  * 
that  it  abates  fpafmodic  and  hyfteric  fymp- 
toms : that  it  anfwers  beft  in  fluxes  of  the 
ferofo-bilious,  bloody  and  mucous  kind,  fup- 
ported  by  a convulfive  motion  of  the  inteftines, 
where  there  is  no  fever,  where  the  funftions  of 
the  ftomach  are  unhurt,  and  in  tenefmi  (ci^. 
Dr.  Degner  likewife  made  ufe  of  this  bark  in 
the  above  form,  with  good  fuccefs,  after  proper 
evacuations,  in  an  epidemic  putrid  dyfentery, 
which  raged  at  Nimeguen  during  the  fummer 
and  autumn  of  1736:  he  fays  it  afted  mildly 


(a)  Mem.  deVatad.  desfcienc.  de  Paris,  1729.  GeofFroy, 
mat,  med.  'u.  • , 
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and  almoft  infenfibly,  and  that  its  efFeds  were 
fpeedier  in  bloody  than  in  bilious  difcharges : 
he  takes  notice  alfo  that  the  barks  procured  un- 
der the  name  of  fimaruba,  in  different  parts  of 
Holland,  from  Leipfick,  and  from  Paris,  dif- 
fered greatly  in  quality  from  one  another ; but 
does  not  mention  what  the  differences  were,  nor 
the  qualities  of  the  genuine  or  bcft  {6n( a ). 

The  fimaruba,  which  I have  met  with  in  our 
(hops,  has  a moderately  ftrong,  durable,  not 
very  ungrateful  bitter  tafte,  without  fmell,  and 
without  any  manifeft  aftringency.  Macerated  in 
water,  or  in  rectified  fpirit,  it  quickly  impreg- 
nates both  menftrua  with  its  bitternefs,  and  with 
a yellow  tindlure.  It  feems  to  give  out  its  vir- 
tue moreperfedtly  to  cold  than  to  boiling  waterj 
the  cold  infufion  being  rather  ftronger  in  tafte 
than  the  decoflion  j which  laft,  of  a tranfparent 
yellow  colour  whilft  hot,  grows  turbid  and  red- 
difti  brown  as  it  cools.  The  milky  appearance, 
which  Jufiieu  fays  it  communicates  to  boiling 
water,  I have  not  obferved  in  the  dcco£Hon 
of  any  of  the  fpecimens  I examined. 

S I NAP  I. 

SIN  API  Pharm.  hand.  Sinapi  album  Pharm. 

Edinb.  Sinapi  rapi  folio  C,  B.  Sinapis  nigra 
Unn.*(b).  Mustard:  an  annual  plant j with 
long  rough  leaves  divided  to  the  rib  into  irre- 
gular fegmentSj  of  which  the  extreme  one  is  , 

t 

( a)  Hift.  dyfenteria  bilio/o-contagiofa,  in  Append,  ad  a£i. 
nat.  curio/,  vol,  v. 

* (b)  The  Sinapis  alba  Linn,  is  the  Edinburgh  fpecies, 
which  differs  little  from  the  black,  or  common,  except  in 
being  lefs  pungent  and  bitter.  It  Ihould  feem  therefore  to 
be  lefs  proper  for  external  ufe,  at  leaft. 

VoL.  II.  B b 
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largeft ; producing,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
tetrapetalous  yellow  flowers,  followed,  each,  by 
a Ihort,  fmooth,  quadrangular  pod,  divided 
longitudinally  by  a membrane  which  projefts  at 
the  ends,  containing  fmall,  roundilh,  reddifli- 
brown  or  dark-coloured  feeds.  It  is  a native 
of  England,  but  commonly  cultivated  for  me- 
dicinal and  dietetic  ufe. 

Mustard  seed  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
pungent,  ftimulating,  diuretic  medicines  that 
operate  without  exciting  much  heat.  It  is 
fometimes  taken,  unbruifed,  to  the  quantity  of 
a fpoonful  at  a time  j in  paralytic,  cachetic, 
and  ferous  diforders.  In  this  manner  of  exhi- 
bition it  generally  opens  the  body  j whereas  the 
, powder  is  apt  to  occafion  vomiting,  in  which 
intention  it  is  fometimes  given  diffufed  in  warm 
water,  of  which  repeated  draughts  muft  be 
drunk,  to  continue  the  eflfeft.  It  is  applied  alfo, 
as  an  external  ftimulant,  to  benumbed  or  para- 
lytic limbs  j to  parts  affefttd  with  fixt  rheuma- 
tic pains  i and  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  in  the 
low  ftage  of  acute  difeafes,  for  raifing  the  pulfe : 
in  this  intention,  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the 
powdered  feeds  and  crumb  of  bread,  with  the; 
addition,  fometimes,  of  a little  bruifed  garlick, 
are  made  into  a cataplafm  with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  vinegar. 

Muftard  feed  yields  upon  expreflion  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  by  fame 
recommended  externally  againft  rheumatifms 
and  palfies,  though  it  has  nothing  of  that  qua- 
lity by  which  the  feeds  themfelves  prove  ufeful 
in  thofe  diforders ; the  oil  being  mild  and  infi- 
pid  as  that  of  olives,  and  the  pungency  of  the 
feed  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the 

expreflion. 
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eXprefTion.  Nor  is  any  confidcrable  part  of  the 
pungent  matter  extracted  by  reftified  fpirit ; 
the  tindlure,  which  is  of  a pale  amber  colour, 
having  very  little  tafte;  and  the  cxtraft,  obtain- 
ed by  infpilTating  it,  being  only  bitterilb  and 
oily  : the  quantity  of  extraft  is  about  one  fix- 
teenth  the  weight  of  the  feeds.  The  bruifed 
feeds  give  out  readily'  to  water  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  aftive  matter : added  to  boiling  milk, 
they  curdle  it,  and  communicate  their  pungency 
to  the  whey.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield 
a limpid  effential  oil,  extremely  pungent  and 
penetrating  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  and  fo  pon- 
derous as  to  fink  in  the  aqueous  fluid : the  re- 
maining decoftion,  thus  divefted  of  the  princi- 
ple in  which  alone  the  acrimony  of  the  muftard 
refides,  leaves  on  being  infpiffated  a fweetifli 
mucilaginous  extrad. 

lUM. 

WATER-PARSNEP.  A genus  of  umbelli- _ 
ferous  plants,  growing  in  watery  fituations,  with 
winged  leaves,  ftriated  feeds,  and  a polyphyllous 
involucrum.  Of  thefc,  a fpecies  has  of  late 
years  come  into  frequent  ufe  under  the  name  of 
Sium  aquaticumy  but  this  appellation  equally 
fuiting  the  three  Englifti  kinds,  it  was  a matter 
of  doubt  which  of  them  was  intended,  and 
different  opinions  were  given  by  botanifts.  The 
London  college  have  at  length  determined  the 
point  by  admitting  into  their  catalogue  the 

Sium  nodiflorum  Linn.  Creeping  water- 
PARSNEP,  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  others 
by  the  reclining  pofition  of  the  leaves,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  umbels  of  flowers 
come  out,  chiefly  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves. 
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It  is  a very  common  plant,  often  entirely  cover- 
ing the  bottom  of  ditches.  In  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  the  cafes  termed  fcorbutic,  the  ex- 
prefled  juice  of  the  water-parfnep  has  been 
given  in  the  dofe  of  three  large  fpoonfuls  twice 
a day  to  children,  and  three  or  four  ounces 
every  morning  to  adults,  with  great  advantage. 
It  is  not  naufeous,  and  is  readily  taken  by  chil- 
dren when  mixed  with  milk.  In  thefe  dofes,  it 
has  no  fenfible  effcdl  on  the  head,  ftomach,  or 
bowels, 

SOLANUM. 

NIGHTSHADE  : a plant  with  a monope- 
talous  flower,  divided  into  five  fegments,  hav- 
ing its  cup  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  with 
the  fame  number  of  ftamina  in  the  middle,  and 
' followed  by  a juicy  berry. 

1.  Belladonna  Pharm.  Edinb.  Cs?  Parif. 
Solanum  melanocere^os  C.  B.  Solanum  lethale. 
Atropa  Belladonna  Linn.  Deadly  nightfhade  or 
dwale : with  the  leaves  oval,  pointed,  fomewhat 
hairy ; the  flowers  folitary  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves,  of  a dull  purplifti  'colour,  tubulous, 

, flightly  cut,  with  the  ftamina  feparate  from  one 
another ; the  berries  of  a glolfy  black.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  fome  fhady  wafte 
' grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

2.  Solanum  Pharm.  Parif.  Solanum  officina- 

rum  C.  B.  Solanum  nigrum  Linn.  Garden 
nightfliade : with  the  leaves  oval,  pointed, 

having  generally  fome  Irregular  indentations  j 
the  flowers  in  clufters,  white,  not  tubulous. 


(a)  Dr.  Withering  in  the  Botan.  Arrangement,  fecand edit, 
p.  293. 
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deeply  cut,  the  legments  fpread  out,  and  the 
tips  of  the  ftamina  united  into  one  button ; the 
berries  black.  It  is  annual,  grows  Ipontaneoufly 
in  cultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

The  leaves  of  thele  plants  have  a faint  fmell, 
fomewhat  of  the  narcotic  kind,  which  in  drying 
is  difllpated:  on  the  organs  of  tafte,  whether  frefli 
or  dry,  they  make  fcarcely  any  imprelTion. 
Their  efFedls  are  neverthelefs  very  powerful : in 
external  applications,  they  are  faid  to  a6l  as  re- 
frigerants, refolvents,  and  difcutients : taken 
internally,  in  the  quantity  of  not  many  grains, 
they  are  highly  deleterious,  the  firft  fomewhat 
the  moft  fo.  In  very  fmall  doles,  as  an  infufion 
in  boiling  water  of  half  a grain  or  a grain  of  the 
dried  leaves,  they  occafion  a warmth  over  the 
whole  body  ; which  is  often  followed  by  a fweat, 
or  an  increafe  of  the  urinary  difcharge,  or  fome 
loofe  ftools,  or  a ficknefs  and  vomiting ; and 
often  by  a headach,  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the 
fight,  and  other  paralytic  fymptoms  f In 
fome  cancerous,  ulcerous,  and  hydropic  cafes, 
thefe  infufions  have  been  repeated,  at  bed-time, 
every  two  or  three  nights  or  oftener,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  leaves  in  each  dofe  increafed 
gradually  to  five  or  fix  grains  or  more,  with  ap- 
parent benefit : but  they  are  fo  variable  and  ir- 
regular in  their  operation,  and  fo  liable,  not  only 

(a)y[x.  Ray  gives  an  account,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
of  a pretty  remarkable  effedl  of  a fmall  piece  (particula ) of 
a frelh  leaf  of  belladonna  applied  externally  to  a little  ulcer, 
fuppofed  cancerous,  below  the  eye  : the  uvea  became  in 
one  night  fo  relaxed,  that  it  loft  all  power  of  contrafling 
the  pupil,  which,  though  expofed  to  the  ftrongeft  light, 
continued  dilated  to  four  times  its  natural  fize,  till  the  leaf 
being  removed  the  parts  gradually  recovered  their  tone. 
The  application  was  repeated  three  feveial  times,  and  pro- 
duced always  the  fame  cffefl.  Hijt.  plant.  680. 
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to  fail  of  giving  relief,  but  to  be  produ6live  of 
very  alarming  fymptoms  by  ftrongly  affeding 
the  nervous  fyftem,  that  their  ufe  is  defervedly 
laid  afide.  Their  good  efFe6ls,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  prove  medicinal,  feem  to  depend,  not 
on  any  alterative  or  peculiarly  deobftruent  power, 
but  merely  on  the  evacuations  they  produce; 
where  they  do  not  aft  as  evacuants,  they  gene- 
rally aggravate  they  complaints  f a). 

* In  the  Med.  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  419,  is  a 
remarkable  cafe  of  the  efficacy  of  an  external 
application  of  belladonna  in  difcuffing  a fcir- 
rhous  tumour  in  the  reftum,  near  the  anus, 
which  almoft  totally  blocked  up  the  paflage. 
The  mode  of  application  was  a poultice  of  the 
root  boiled  in  milk.  This  was  applied  to  the 
anus  and  perinseum,  and  renewed  morning  and 
evening.  In  the  fpace  of  a month  it  entirely 
diflblved  the  tumour,  without  any  fuppuration, 
or  difcharge  of  matter.  The  writer  fays  that 
he  could  add  more  inftances  of  the  good  effefts 
of  this  plant  externally  applied. 

The  roots  and  berries  appear  to  partake  of  the 
deleterious  qualities  of  the  leaves,  though  pro- 
bably in  diferent  degrees : the  berries  in  parti- 
cular feem  to  be  of  much  lefs  aftivity.  It  is 
faid  that  three  or  four  of  the  berries  of  the  dead- 
ly nightfhade,  which  are  reckoned  more  virulent 
than  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  have  been  fome- 
times  eaten  without  injury : Gefner  reports  that 
there  expreffed  juice,  boiled  with  a little  fugar 
to  the  confiftence  of  a lyrup,  proves,  in  dofes 
of  a tea-fpoonful,  an  effeftual  and  fafe  anodyne, 
but  gives  a particular  caution  not  to  exceed  this 

(a ) See  Mr.  Gataker’s  obfervations  (and  the fupplement 
thereto)  on  th^  internal  ufe  of  the  nightjhade,  and  Mr.  Brom-> 
field’j  account  of  the  Englijh  night Jhades  and  their  effedls.. 

dofe- 
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dole.  The  Edinburgh  college  has  direaed  the  Succus  Iplf- 
infpilTated  juice  of  the  leaves  to  be  kept  as  an 
officinal.  , Ed. 

3.  Dulcamara  Pharm.  Edinb.  Solatium 
Jcandens  feu  dulcamara  C.  B.  Amaradulcis  iA  gly- 
cypicros  quibufdam.  Solarium  Dulcamara  Linn, 

Woody  nightlhade  or  bitterfweet ; with  fevcral 
of  the  leaves,  particularly  the  upper  ones,  cut 
deeply  into  three  leaions,  or  rather  furnilhed 
with  two  fmaller  appendages  at  the  bottom  ; the 
flowers  in  clufters,  of  a blue  colour,  with  the 
fegments  fpread  out  and  the  ftamina  united  as 
in  the  fecond  fpecies  the  berries  red.  It  grows 
by  the  fides  of  ditches  and  in  moift  hedges, 
climbing  upon  the  bufhes,  with  winding, 
woody,  but  brittle  ftalks.  It  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  roots  and  ftalks  of  this  fpecies  imprefs, 
on  firft  chewing  them,  a confiderable  bitternefs, 
which  is  foon  followed  by  an  almoft  honey-like 
fweetnefs.  They  have  been  commended  in  dif- 
ferent diforders,  as  high  refolvents  and  deob- 
ftruents;  their  fenfible  operation  is  by  fweat, 
urine,  and  ftool ; the  dofe  from  four  to  fix 
ounces  of  a tinfture  made  by  digefting  four 
ounces  of  the  twigs  in  a quart  of  white  wine. 
Experience  has  Ihewn,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  equally  deleterious  with  the  two  preceding 
nightlhades ; that  they  a6t  more  regularly  and 
uniformly : and  that,  without  producing  ner- 
vous complaints,  they  produce  more  confider- 
able evacuations,  efpecially  by  ftool  j but  their 
virtues  in  particular  cafes  have  not  yet  been  fuf- 
ficiently  afcertained. 

* In  a medical  diflertation  on  this  plant, 
printed  at  Upfal,  a light  decoftion  and  infufion 
of  the  ftalks  is  the  preparation  recommended, 
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and  is  faid  to  have  been  frequently  employed 
with  fuccefs  in  violent  ifchiadic  and  rheumatic 
pains.  The  efficacy  of  the  dulcamara  in  the 
jaundice,  fcurvy,  fuppreffed  menfes,  and  the 
lues  venerea,  is  alfo  mentioned  from  other 
authors. 

/ 

SPERMA  CEri, 

$PERMA  CE’TI  Pharm.  Lend.  Edinb, 
Spermaceti,  improperly  fo  called : a fpecies 
of  fat ; found  in  certain  wales,  particularly  in 
their  heads  j artificially  purified,  by  boiling  with 
alkaline  lye,  to  a fnowy  whitenefs;  and  after- 
wards broken  into  flakes.  It  differs  from  the 
other  animal  fats,  in  not  being  diffoluble  by  al- 
kalies or  combinable  with  them  into  foap  and 
in  rifing  almoft  totally  in  diftillation,  not  in  form 
of  a fluid  oil,  but  in  that  of  a butyraceous  mat- 
ter refembling,  both  in  confiflence  and  fmell, 
the  butter  of  wax.  In  long  keeping,  it  is  apt 
to  turn  yellow  and  rancid  : the  matter,  very  fmall 
in  quantity,  which  has  fuffered  this  change,  and 
which  taints  the  reft,  is  found  to  have  loft  the 
diferiminating  ebarafters  of  the  fpermaceti  j 
being  diffoluble  both  by  alkaline  lye  and  by  vi- 
nous fpirits,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remainder  white 
and  fweet  as  at  firft, 

This  concrete,  of  a.  foft  butyraceous  tafte 
and  no  remarkable  fmell,  is  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  tickling  coughs,  in  dyfenteric  pains 
and  erofions  of  the  inteftines,  and  in  fuch  cafes 
in  general  ^s  require  the  folids  to  be  foftened 
and  relaxed,  or  acrimonious  humours  to  be 
obtunded,  It  readily  diffolves  in  oils,  and 
unites  by  liquefaftion  with  wax  and  refins ; and 
in  thefe  forms  is  applied  externally.  For  inter- 
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nal  ufe,  it  may  be  diffolved  in  aqueous  liquors 
into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  by  trituration 
with  almonds,  the  yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  and 
more  elegantly  by  mucilages ; or  made  into 
a lohoch  with  proper  additions. 

* SPIGELIA. 

SPIGELI  A Pharm.  Land,  Edinb.  An- 
thelmia  Lining.  Spgelia  marilandica  Linn. 
Periclymeni  virginiani  flare  coccineo  -planta  mari- 
landicUy/pica  ereSidy  foliis  conjugatis  Catejby  carol. 

Indian  pink:  this  plant  has  a perennial  fibrous 
root,  whence  rife  fingle  ftems,  befet  with  op- 
pofite  oval-lanceolate,  entire  leaves,  and  crown- 
ed with  a fpike  of  tubular  monopetalous  red 
flowers,’  with  five  ftaraina  and  one  piftil.  Each 
flower  is  fuccceded  by  two  round  united  by  val- 
vular capfules,  containing  feveral  fmall  feeds. 

It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  South  Carolina,  and 
other  fouthern  provinces  of  North  America. 

The  ufe  of  the  root  of  this  plant  as  an  an-  ^ 
thelmintic  was  communicated  from  the  native 
Indians  to  the  colonifts,  and  it  has  fince  been 
much  employed  in  that  country.  The  firfl: 
account  of  its  virtues  is  to  be  met  with  in  a 
paper  of  Dr.  Lining’s,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Effays 
Pbyfical  and  Literary ; and  Dr.  Garden  has 
confirmed  it  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  fame  publication, 
and  has  given  a figure  and  particular  defeription 
of  the  plant. 

The  root  is  given  both  in  powder  and  in- 
fufion ; but  the  powder  is  elteemed  moft  effica- 
cious. The  dofe  is  not  accurately  afeertained, 
but  extends  from  twelve  to  fixty  or  feventy 
grains  of  the  powder.  It  is  found  to  be  moft 
efficacious  when  it  purges,  which  it  does  not 
always  do  without  fome  additions.  The  exhi- 
bition 
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bltion  of  a vomit  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the 
Indian  pink  has  proved  very  ferviceable.  It 
fbmetimes  produces  difagreeable  effefls  on  the 
nervous  fyftem,  fuch  as  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of 
the  fight,  and  convulfive  motions  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  eye.  Thefe,  according  to  Dr.  Garden, 

^ are  more  likely  to  happen  from  a fmall  dofe 
^ than  a large  one,  the  latter  more  certainly  ■ 
proving  purgative  or  emetis.*  Dr.  Lining,  on 
the  other  hand,  reprefents  thefe  effedls  as  con- 
fequent  upon  too  large  a dofe.  It  is  faid  to  ad 
powerfully  as  a fedative  in  abating  the  exacer- 
bations of  low  remittent  worm-fevers. 

SPINA  C ERVIN  A. 

SPINA  CERVINA  Pharm.  Lond.  Rhamnus 
catharlicus  five  Spina  cervina  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Rhamnus  catharlicus  C.  B.  & Linn.  Spina 
infelioria  et  cervfpina  quibujdam.  Buckthorn  : 
a prickly  bufh,  or  low  tree,  common  in  hedges : 
with  oval  pointed  leaves;  producing  in  June 
fmall  greenifii  flowers ; and  about  the  beginning 
of  Odober  ripening  its  black  berries,  which 
contain  a dark  green  juice,  with  four  feeds  in 
each.  The  berries  of  the  black  alder  and 
dogberry  tree,  which  are  frequently,  in  our 
markets,  mixed  with  or  fubftituted  for  thofe  of 
buckthorn,  may  be  diftinguifhed,  by  their 
juice  having  no  greennefs,  and  by  their  con- 
taining only  one  or  two  feeds. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a faint  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a bitterifh,  acrid,  naufeous  tafte. 
They  operate  brifldy  by  ftool ; and  occafion, 
at  the  fame  time,  a thirft  and  drynefs  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  not  unfrequently  fevere 
gripes,  efpecially  if  waterrgruel  or  other  fofc 

diluents 
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diluents  are  not  freely  drank  foon  after  taking 
them.  The  dofe  is  faid  to  be,  about- twenty 
of  the  frefti  berries  in  fubftancej  twice  or  thrice 
that  number  in  decodtion  j a dram,  or  a dram 
and  a half,  of  the  dried  berries  j an  ounce  of 
the  exprefled  juice;  cr  half  an  ounce  of  the  rob 
or  extradt  obtained  by  infpifiating  the  juice. 

Among  us  they  have  been  employed  only  in  the 
form  of  a fyrup^  in  which  they  feem  to  operate  Syrupus  fpl- 
lefs  unkindly  than  in  any  other,  and  which  is  p* 
given  by  itfelf  in  dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoon- 
fuls,  or  mixed  in  fmaller  quantities  with  other 
cathartics.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  diredts 
the  fyrup  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  depu- 
rated juice  with  fugar  to  a due  confiftence : that 
of  London  adds  a little  ginger,  and  pimento, 
with  a view  to  cover  in  fome  degree  the  ill 
flavour  of  the  buckthorn  : but  notwithftanding 
this  improvement  of  the  medicine,  it  is  flill  fo 
unpleafant  and  fo  churlifli,  that  it  has  now 

almofl:  fallen  into  difufe. 

♦ 

SPIRITUS  VINOS  US. 

VINOUS  SPIRIT  : an  inflammable  fluid, 
obtained  by  diftillation  from  wines  or  other  fer- 
mented liquors.  As  firfl:  diftilled,  it  partakes 
both  of  the  phlegm  or  watery  part,  and  of  the 
oil,  of  the  fermented  liquor ; which  oil,  in  the 
liauors  commonly  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  is  * 

naufeous  and  fetid. 

I.  Spiritus  vinosus  RECTiFiCATus  Pharm. 

Lond.  & Edinb.  Redlified  fpirit  of  wine : a 
vinous  fpirit  purified  as  much  as  poflible  both 
from  its  phlegm  and  ill  fmell. 

Spirits  drawn  from  wine,  fuch  as  French 
brandy,  may  be  in  great  meafure  purified  by 

Ample 
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fimple  diftillatioii,  in  tall  velTels,  with  a gentle 
heat,  the  pure  fpirituous  part  rifing  before  the 
phlegm : if  French  brandy  be  thus  diftilled  to 
one  half,  the  diftilled  fpirit  proves  tolerably 
pure.  But  wine  or  brandy  being  in  this  coun- 
try too  dear  an  article  for  diftillation;  and  all 
vinous  fpirits,  when  perfeftly  purified,  being 
one  and  the  fame  thing ; this  purification  is 
chiefly  pracftifed,  among  us,  on  the  cheaper 
fpirits  of  melafles  and  malt  liquors.  Thefe 
fpirits,  when  freed  by  diftillation  from  greateft: 
part  of  their  phlegm,  are  ftill  found,  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  to  abound  with  a very  offenfive 
oil.  To  feparate  this,  they  are  mixed  with 
equal  their  quantity  of  fpring  watef,  and  the 
fpirit  gently  drawn  off  again : a confiderable^ 
portion  of  the  oil  is  thus  left  behind  in  the 
water,  which  now  proves  turbid,  and  milky, 
and  very  naufeous  both  in  fmell  and  tafte.  By 
repeating  this  ablution  with  frefti  quantities  of 
water,  the  fouleft  and  moft  offenfive  fpirits  may 
be  purified  from  all  ill  flavour. 

Though  fpirits,  by  this  treatment,  may  be 
divefted  of  their  oil,  they  cannot  be  freed 
wholly  from  phlegm  ; the  gentleft  heat,  in 
which  they  can  be  diftilled,  being  fufficient  to 
raife  a little  watery  vapour.  To  complete  the 
purification,  therefore,  a little  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
thoroughly  dried  and  powdered,  is  added ; 
which,  imbibing  the  phlegm.  Is  thereby  diffol- 
ved  into  a ponderous  liquid,  that  does  not  min- 
gle with  the  fpirit,  but  fettles  at  the  bottom.  . 
If  the  fpirit  is  very  phlegmatic,  four  pints  will 
require  a pound  of  the  alkali : if  the  diftillation 
has  been  performed  v/ith  due  care,  half  this 
quantity,  or  lefs,  will  be  fufficient  : in  either 
cafe,  if  all  the  fait  diffolves,  the  fpirit  is  to  be 
digefted  with  a little  more,  till  at  leaft  a part 

remains 
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remains  undiflblved.  The  fpirit,  now  poured 
off,  is  to  be  again  diftilled,  in  order  to  feparate 
from  it  a portion  of  the  fait,  .which  has  united 
with  it,  and  which,  though  extremely  minute, 
is  fufficient  to  vary,  in  fome  refpedls,  its  quali- 
ties. As  fome  particles  of  the  alkali  are  apt  to 
be  carried  up  with  it  even  in  the  diftillation,  fo 
as  to  communicate  an  ill  flavour,  it  is  advifable 
to  previoufly  add  a fmall  portion  of  calcined 
vitriol  or  burnt  alum,  which  will  completely 
abforb  the  alkali,  without  giving  any  new  im- 
pregnation to  the  fpirit.  In  this  manner  was 
prepared  the  fpirit  ufed  in  the  experiments  of 
the  prefent  work  under  the  name  of  redtified  or 
pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

Vinous  fpirits,  thus  rectified,  have  a very 
hot  pungent  tafte,  without  any  particular  flavour. 
They  readily  take  fire,  and  burn  totally  away, 
without  leaving  any  mark  of  an  aqueous  moif- 
ture  behind ; though  on  catching  the  vapour 
that  exhales  from  the  flame,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  mere  water  is  colledled.  On  diftill- 
ing  them  with  the  gentleft  heat,  the  laft  runnings  ' 
prove  as  colourlefs,  flavourlefs,  and  inflamma- 
ble, as  the  firft.  They  diffolve  diftilled  vege- 
table and  animal  oils,  and  all  the  pure  refins, 
into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  They  are 
the  lighteft  of  almoft  all  known  liquids  : ex- 
preffed  oils,  which  fwim  on  water,  fink  freely  ' 
in  thefe  to  the  bottom : a meafure  which  holds 
ten  ounces  by  weight  of  water,  will  contain 
little  more  than  eight  and  a quarter  of  pure 
'fpirit. 


2.  Spiritus  VINOSUS  TENUioR  Pham.  Lond. 
Csf  Edinb.  Proof  fpirit:  the  fame  fpirit  con- 
taining an  admixture  of  an  equal  quantity  [by 
meafure]  of  water.  « The  beft  proof  fpirit  is 

that 
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“ that  diftilkd  from  French  wine;  but  for 
common  ufes,  may  be  employed  the  fpirit 
“ drawn  from  the  fyrupy  matter  which  feparates 
“ in  the  purification  01  fugar,  commonly  called 
“ melaffes-j-.”  — The  fpirits  ufually  met  with, 
under  the  name  of  proof,  are  thofe  diftilled 
from  different  fermented  liquors,  freed  from 
their  phlegm  and  their  flavour  only  to  a certain 
degree.  Their  purity,  with  regard  to  flavour, 
may  be  judged  by  the  tafte,  efpecially  if  the 
fpirit  be  firft  duly  diluted  : of  their  ftrength,  or 
the  proportion  of  phlegm  contained  in  them, 
the  lead  uncertain  criterion  feems  to  be  their 
gravity,  which  is  eftimated  moft  commodioufly 
by  the  hydrometer.  For  the  njeer  purpofes,  a 
pure  flavourlefs  proof  fpirit  may  be  obtained  by 
mixing  the  foregoing  redlified  fpirit  with  an 
equal  meafure  of  pure  water. 

* The  laft  London  pharmacopoeia  has  given 
three  forms  of  vinous  fpirit.  The  purefl;  is 
their  alkohol,  made  by'  digefling  redlified  fpirit 
of  wine  with  hot  fixed  alkali,  and  then  redif- 
tilling.  Of  this,  the  fpecific  gavity  to  water  is 
Hated  at  815  to  1000.  Their  redlified  fpirit  has 
95  parts  of  alkohol,  and  5 of  water,  in  100 
parts;  and  fliould  havejhe  fpecific  gravity  of 
835  to  1000.  Their  proof  fpirit  contains  55 
parts  of  alkohol,  to  45  of  water,  and  weighs 
as  930  to  1000. 

Rectified  spirit  coagulates  all  the  fluids  of 
animal  bodies,  that  have  been  tried,  except  bile 
and  urine.  It  hardens  the  folid  or  confiftent 
parts,  and  preferves  them  from  corruptioni 
Applied  externally  to  living  animals,  it  ftrength- 
ens  the  veflfels,  contradls  the  extrernities  of  the 
nerves,  and  deprives  them  of  fenfibility  : hence 
its  power  of  reftraining  hemorrhagies,  abating 
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fuperficial  pains,  &c.  Received  into  the  fto- 
mach,  undiluted,  it  produces  the  like  effefts ; 
thickening  the  fluid,  and  contrading  all  the 
folid  parts  which  it  touches,  and  deftroying,  at 
leaft  for  a time,  their  ufe  and  office:  if  the 
quantity  taken  is  confiderable,  a palfy,  or  apo- 
plexy, follows,  and  fpeedily  proves  mortal. 

Proof  fpirits,  and  fuch  as  are  diluted  below 
the  proof  llrength,  have  the  fame  effects  in  a 
lower  degree.  Externally  they  are  of  ufe  in 
corroborant,  anodyne,  and  antifeptic  fomenta- 
tions. Taken  inwardly,  in  fmall  quantity, 
they  ftrengthen  lax  fibres,  incraflate  thin  fluids, 
and  warm  the  habit : in  larger  quantity,  they 
difbrder  the  fenfes,  deflroy  voluntaiy  motion, 
and  produce,  like  the  reftified  fpirit,  a mortal 
apoplexy  or  palfy. — Vinous  fpirits,  therefore, 
in  fmall  quantity  and  properly  diluted,  may  be 
applied  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  relieving  of 
fome  diforders;  whilfl:  in  larger  ones,  or  impru-- 
dently  continued,  they  adl  as  a poifon  of  a par- 
ticular kind.  Their  moderate  ufe  is  the  moft 
ferviceable  to  thofe,  who  are  expofed  to  heat  ‘ 
and  moifture,  to  corrupted  air,  or  other  caufes 
of  colliquative  and  putrid  difeafes  ; the  moft 
pernicious  in  the  oppofite  circumftances,  and  to 
thofe  who  are  afflifted  with  hyfterical  or  hypo- 
chondriacal complaints  ■,  for  whatever  tempo- 
rary relief  thefe  fpirituous  cordials  may  afford  in 
the  lowneffes  to  which  hyfterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal perfons  are  fubje<ft,  we  entirely  agree 
with  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  there  are  none  who 
feel  fo  foon  the  ill  effefts  arifing  from  their  habi- 
tual ufe. 
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SPONGIA. 

SPONGIJ  Pharm.  Lond,  dff  Edinb.  Sponge! 
a foft,  lightj  very  porous  and  compreflible  fub- 
ftance,  readily  imbibing  water;  found  in  the 
fea,  adhering  to  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, about  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a vegetable 
produdtion,  but  is  more  probably,  like  the 
corallines,  of  animal  origin.  Chemically  ana- 
lyfed,  it  yields,  like  animal  fubftances,  a vola- 
tile alkaline  fait,  and  this  even  in  larger  quan- 
tity than  I have  obtained  from  any  of  the  other 
animal  matters  except  the  bags  of  the  filk- 
worm : the  caput  mortuum,  incinerated,  yields 
alfo  a large  proportion  of  fixt  fait,  not  however 
an  alkaline  one  like  that  of  vegetables,  but 
chiefly  of  the  marine  kind:  a like  fait  is  ob- 
tainable by  boiling  the  fponge  in  water  without 
burning. 

Dry  fponge,  from  its  property  of  imbibing 
and  fwelling  by  moifture,  is  fometimes  ufed  as 
a tent  for  dilating  wounds  and  ulcers : for  this 
purpole,  after  being  carefully  freed  from  the 
fmall  ftones  generally  lodged  in  it,  it  is  dipt  in 
melted  wax,  and  the  wax  fqueezed  out  from  it 
in  a prefsf.  * It  has  alfo  been  found  to  be  the 
moft  efficacious  of  all  thofe  fubftances  which 
have  been  employed  to  fupprefs  hemorrhagies 
on  the  ground  oT  their  ftrong  adhefion  to  the 
mouths  of  the  wounded  veffels ; fuch  as  agaric, 
puff  ball,  &c.  For  this  purpofe,  a very  dry 
and  folid  piece,  of  a cubical  or  conical  form, 
ftiould  be  applied  in  clofe  contad  with  the 
veflel,  and  retained  by  proper  compreflion.  It 
foon  adheres  with  great  force;  and  indeed  its 
difficult  removal  is  one  of  its  chief  inconveni- 
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encles.  Very  large  arteries  have  been  prevented 
from  bleeding  by  this  application  (aj. 

. Burnt  in  a clofe  earthen  vefTel,  till  it  becomes  f Spongia 
black  and  friablef,  it  has  been  given  in 
of  a fcruple  againft  fcrophulous  complaints  and  ‘ 
cutaneous  defedations  ; in  which  it  has  fome- 
times  been  of  fervice,  in  virtue,  probably,  of  its 
faline  matter,  the  proportion  of  which,  after  the 
great  reduction  which  the  other  matter  of  the 
Iponge  has  fuffered  in  the  burning,  is  very  large. 

By  virtue  of  this  faline  matter  alfo,  the  prepara- 
tion, if  ground  in  a brafs  mortar,  corrodes  lb 
much  of  the  metal,  as  to  contraft  a difagreeable 
taint  and  fometimes  an  emetic  quality : hence 
the  college  exprefsly  orders  it  to  be  powdered 
in  a mortar  of glafs  or  marble.  *The  burned 
fponge  is  a principal  article  in  what  is  called  the 
Coventry  method  of  cure  in  the  bfonchocele, 
and  alfo  in  that  publilhed  by  Mr.  ProlTerf^^. 

Sr^NNUM. 


STj^NNUM  Pharm.  Land.  & Edinb.  Tin;  ‘ 
a filver-coloured  metal,  not  liable  to  ruft,  but 
lofing  its  brightnefs  in  the  airj  eafily  flexible, 
and  making  a crackling  noife  in  being  bent ; 
little  more  than  feven  times  fpecifically  heavier 
than  water;  fufible  in  a heat  far  below  ignition, 
and  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  in  which  lead  melts. 

Heated  till  almoft  ready  to  melt,  it  proves  ex- 
tremely brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in  pieces  from  a 
blow.  Melted,  and  nimbly  agitated  at  the  time 
of  its  beginning  to  congeal  (as  by  (baking  in  a Stannum 
wooden  box  rubbed  on  the  infide  with  chalk)  it  pulveratum 

Ph.  Land. 

(&)  See  Wlute’j  Cafes  in  Surgery. 

(b)  See  Wilmer’s  Cafes  in  Surgery,  and  Proffer  on  the 
Bronchocele. 
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is  reduced  partly,  and  by  repetitions  of  the  pro- 
cefs  totally,  into  powder.  Continued  in  fufion 
for  fome  tinne,  and*  kept  ftirring  with  an  iron 
rod,  it  changes  into  a dufky  calx  which,  urged 
longer  in  the  fire,  gains  a perfeft  whitenefs,  a 
mark  of  the  purity  of  the  tin.  It  is  corroded  by 
vegetable  acids,  and  renders  them  turbid  and 
whiiifh : the  nitrous  acid  pretty  readily  diffolves 
it,  but  foon  depofites  a part  in  form  of  a . thick 
mucilage,  efpecially  if  the  acid  has  any  admix- 
ture of  the  vitriolic;  the  vitriolic  and  marine 
acids  are  very  difficultly  made  to  a£l  upon  it : 

, , its  moft  perfe6t  menftruum  is  a mixture  of  the 

marine  and  nitrous. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  metal  in  the  prefent 
pradlice  is  as /an  anthelmintic;  even  the  flat 
worms,  which  too  often  elude  the  force  of  other 
medicines,  are  faid  to  be  effeftually  deftroyed 
by  powdered  tin.  The  common  dofe  of  the 
powder  is  from  a fcruple  to  a dram,  but  Dr. 
Alflon  affirms,  in  the  Edinburgh  medical  eflTays, 
that  its  fuccefs  depends  chiefly  on  its  being 
given  in  much  larger  quantities,  as  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce.  It  is  poffible,  that  the 
anthelmintic  virtues  of  tin  may  proceed,  not  fo 
much  from  the  pure  metal,  as  from  a certain 
lubftance  of  a different  nature,  which  there  are 
grounds  to  fufpedt  that  the  pureft  forts  of  tin 
ufually  met  with,  participate  of;  filings  of  tin, 
held  in  the  flame  of  a candle,  emit  a thick  fume 
fmellinglikegarlick;  Mr.  Marggraf  reports  ^ aj, 
that  by  gentle  diflblution  in  aqua  regis  and  flow 
evaporation,  he  obtained  cryftals,  which  on 
being  expofed  to  the  fire,  with  the  addition  of 
fome  fixt  alkaline  fait  to  abforb  their  acid,  fu- 
blimed  into  a white  concrete ; and  that  this  ex- 

CaJ  Memoires  de  Vacad.  roy,  des  fciences  de  Berlin,  tom.  iii. 
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haled  in  the  fire  in  fumes  of  a ftrong  garlick 
fmell>  formed  with  fulphur  yellow  and  red  com- 
pounds, and  whitened  copper  (fee  Arjenkum). 

It  muft  be  obfcrved,  however,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  ftrong  prefumptions,  not  to  fay 
proofs,  of  an  arfenical  impregnation  in  tin,  the 
metal  taken  in  fubftance  has  not  been  obferved 
to  be  noxious,  though  the  fumes  which  it  emits 
in  a red  heat  are  undoubtedly  fo. 

A fparkling  gold-coloured  preparation  of  tin, 
called  mofaic  gold,  is  prepared  by  adding  fix 
ounces  of  quickfilver  to  twelve  of  melted  tin, 
pulverizing  the  mafs  when  grown  cold,' mixing 
with  it  feven  ounces  of  flowers  of  fulphur  and 
fix  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  fubliming  in  a matras : 
the  mofaic  gold  is  found  under  the  fublimed 
matter,  with  fome  drofs  at  the  bottom.  This 
preparation  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  beautiful 
appearance : as  a medicine  it  is  at  prefent  little 
regarded,  though  formerly  held  in  confiderable 
efteem  againft  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  malignant  fevers,  and  venereal  dif^ 
orders.  It  appeared,  upon  experiment,  to  be‘ 
little  more  than  a calx  of  tin : tin,  calcined  by 
itfelf,  gains  nearly  as  much  in  weight,  as  it 
does  by  being  made  into  mofaic  goldj  and  the 
mofaic  gold,  melted  with  inflammable  fluxes, 
is  revived  into  tin  again  without  fufFering  much 
more  lofs  than  the  fimple  calx.  The  volatile 
ingredients,  fal  ammoniac,  fulphur,  and  quick- 
filver,  fublime  in  the  procefs,  partly  cfcaping, 
and  partly  forming  the  fcoriae;  great  part  of 
the  fulphur  and  mercury  are  found  united  to- 
gether into  the  form  of  cinnabar. 

A fait  of  tin  is  direfted  to  be  prepared,  from  Sal  Jovis, 
twelve  ounces  of  calx  of  tin  and  four  of  aqua 
regia  diluted  with  twenty-four  of  water:  after 
digeftion  for  two  days,  the  veffel  is  to  be 
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fhaken,  the  more  ponderous  part  of  the  undif- 
folved  „alx  fuffered  to  fettle,  the  turbid  liquor 
poured  off  and  evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs, 
and  the  mafs  further  exficcated  on  brown  paper ; 
to  the  remaining  calx,  half  thfe  quantity  of  frefh 
menftruum  is  to  be  added,  and  the  procefs 
repeated.  Of  the  virtues  of  this  fait  I can  fay 
nothing  from  experience,  except  that  it  is  in 
tafte  very  fharp  and  almoft  corrofive.  Nor  do 
I apprehend  the  ufe  of  calcining  the  metal,  as 
tin  uncalcined  diffolves  much  more  eafily  and 
more  plentifully : the  folution  is  in  both  cafes 
the  fame,  the  fire  in  the  calcination  difiipating 
only  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  tin,  which 
the  acid  equally  does  in  the  folution  and  evapo- 
ration. Hoffman  fays,  that  folution  of  tin  is  a 
ftrong  purgative. 

STAPHISAGRTA 

STAPHISAGRIA  Pharm.  Lond.  C.  B. 
StaphySi  pediculariay  ^ herba  pedicularis  quibuj- 
dam.  Delphinium  Staphyjagria  Linn.  Staves 
sacre;  a plant  with  large  leaves,  fet  on  long 
pedicles,  deeply  divided  into  feveral  fegments  j 
producing  irregular  blue  flowers  with  a tail 
behind  like  thofe  of  larkfpur,  followed  by 
pods  containing  large,  rough,  triangular,  dark- 
coloured  feeds.  It  is  annual,  a native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the 
fhops  have  been  generally  fupplied  with  the 
feeds. 

The  feeds  of  ftavefacre  have  a difagreeablc 
fmell,  and  a very  naufeous  bitterifli  burning 
tafte.  They  were  formerly  employed  fometimes 
as  a cathartic,  in  dofes  of  from  twelve  grains 
to  a fcruple:  but  they  operate  with  fo  much 
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violence  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  are 
ib  liable  hot  only  to  diforder  the  bowels,  b\K 
likewife  to  inflame  the  throat,  that  their  internal 
ufe  has  been  long  laid  afide.  They  are  now 
ufed  only  in  external  applications,  for  fome 
kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  deftroying 
infefts.  Their  acrimony  is  extracted  partially 
by  water,  totally  by  reftified  fpirit,  and  not 
elevated  in  diftillation  by  either. 

SrOECHAS. 

STOECHAS  purpur^ea  C.  B.  Lavandula 
Stcechas  Linn.  French  lavender:  a low 
flirubby  plant,  with  fmall  oblong  narrow  leaves, 
bearing  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  fhort  thick 
fpikes  or  fcaly  heads,,  from  which  iflfue  feveral 
fmall  purple  labiated  flowers,  followed  each  by 
four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  a native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in 
our  gardens,  and  flowers  in  May  or  June. 
The  fliops  have  been  generally  fupplied,  from, 
Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France,  with  the  flowery 
, tops,  often  mouldy,  and  never  equal  to  thole 
of  our  own  growth. 

The-  bell  ftechas  which  we  receive  from 
abroad  has  no  great  fmell  or  tafte ; Pomet 
affirms,  that  fuch  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fliops  of  Paris  is  entirely  deftitute  of  both; 
whereas  ours,  both  whilft  frelh  and  when  care- 
fully dried,  has  a pretty  ftrong  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a moderately  warm  pungent  bitteriffi  tafte. 
Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a confiderable 
quantity  of  a pale-coloured  fragrant  eflential 
oil : the  remaining  decoftion  is  iinpleafantly 
bitteriffi  and  fubaftringent.  With  reftified  fpi- 
rit, it  gives  over  nothing  confiderable,  greateil: 
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part  of  the  aftive  matter  of  the  ftechas  being 
left  in  the  extract.  Both  the  herb  itfelf  and  its 
preparations  are  much  lefs  grateful  than  laven- 
der, with  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
agreement  in  virtue. 

^ STRAMONIUM. 

STRAMONIUM  Pharm.  Edinh.  Solanum 
. fatidunii  porno  Jpino/o  oblongo  C.  B.  D<itura 
Stramonium  Linn.  T horn-apple  : an  herba- 
ceous'plant,  with  a thick  branched  (talk,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  large  finuated  indented 
leaves,  and  long  tubular  white  or  purplilh 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  large,  prickly,  green, 
flefhy  feed-veflels,  which  open  at  the  end  in 
four  divifions,  and  difclofe  numerous  black 
feeds.  It  is  fown  in  gardens,  and  fometimes 
found  wild  among  rubbifti.  It  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant,  which  has  been  long  known  as 
a narcotic  poifon,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
catalogue  of  medicines  by  Dr.  Stoerck.  An 
extract  made  from  the  exprefled  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  acrid  and  faline  to  the  tafte,  and  yields 
cryftals  of  nitre  on  (landing.  This  preparation 
given  in  dofes  of  from  one  to  five  grains  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  is  faid  to  be  a very  powerful 
remedy  in  various  convulfive  and  fpafmodic 
diforders,  epilepfy  and  mania.  The  accounts 
of  other  pra6litioners  have  confirmed  that  of 
the  firft  introducer,  and  it  has  been  received 
into  fome  pharmacopoeias. 

An  abridged  account  of  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties, with  fome  inftances  of  its  efficacy, 
from  a treatife  printed  at  Upfal  by  Dr.  Weden- 
berg,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Med.  Comment. 
vol.  iii,  p.  1 8.  An  ointment  prepared  from 
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the  leaves  has  been  found  to  give  eafe  in  exter- 
nal inflammations  and  haemorrhoids. 

Several  inftances  are  recorded  of  the  bad 
cflFedts  of  inadvertently  eating  the  feeds  of  thorn- 
apple.  Emetics  and  purgatives  give  the  fpeedi- 
eft  relief  in  thele  cafes,  which  it  is  fometimes 
neceflTary  frequently  to  repeat,  as  fome  of  the 
feeds  have  been  found  to  lodge  a confiderable 
time  in  the  ftomach. 

SrTRAX. 

Sl’TRAX  Pharm.  Lend.  Styrax  calamita 
Pharm.  Edinb,  Solid  storax  : an  odoriferous 
I refin,  exuding  in  the  warmer  climates  from  a 
middling-fized  tree  (Jiyrax  folio  malt  cotonei  C. 

B.  Styrax  officinale  Linn.)  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  quince,  flowers  like  thofe  of  the  orange  tree, 
and  fruit  like  filberds ; a native  of  Afia,  and, 
as  is  faid,  of  Italy.  Two  forts  of  this  refin  have 
been  commonly  diftinguifhed  in  the  fiiops. 

i 

1.  Storax  in  the  tear:  not  in  feparate  tears, 
or  exceeding  rarely,  but  in  mafles,  fometimes 
compofed  of  whitilh  and  pale  reddifti  brown 
tears,  and  fometimes  of  an  uniform  reddifli- 
yellow  or  brownilh  appearance ; unftuous  and 
foft  like  wax,  and  free  from  vifible  impurities. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fort  which  the  anci- 
ents received  from  Pamphylia  in  reeds  or  canes, 
and  which  was  thence  named  calamita. 

2.  Common  Jlorax  : in  large  mafifes,  confider- 
ably  lighter  and  lefs  compact  than  the  foregoing, 
and  having  a large  admixture  of  woody  matter 
like  faw-duft.  This  appears  to  be  the  kind 
intended  by  the  London  college,  as  they  di- 
rect their  Jiyrax  calamita  to  be  purified,  for  me-  Styrax  cola- 
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dicmal  ufe,  by  foftening  it  with  boiling  water, 
and  prehing  it  out  from  the  feces  betwixt  warm 
iron  plates ; a procefs  which  the  firft  fort  does 
not  (land  in  need  of.  And  indeed  there  is  rarely 
any  other  than  this  impure  ftorax  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Ihops. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  medica  in  general 
prefer  the  pure  ftorax  in  the  tear,  and  rejeft 
that  which  is  mixed  with  woody  matter.  It 
appears  however,  upon  comparifon,  that  this 
laft,  notwithftanding  its  large  proportion  of  im- 
purities, is  the  mbft  fragrant  of  the  two:  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  affign  a reafon  for  this  fuperio- 
rjty,  as  the  pure  juice  muft  have  required,  for 
its  infpiflation  to  a firm  confiftence,  a longer 
expofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  and  confequently 
loft  more  of  its  volatile  parts,  than  when  ab- 
forbed  and  thickened  by  the  woody  fubftance. 

Common  ftorax,  infufed  in  water,  imparts 
to  the  menftruum  a gold  yellow  colour,  fome 
ffiare  of  its  finell,  and  a flight  baflamic  tafte. 
It  gives  a confiderable  impregnation  to  water 
by  diftillation,  and  ftrongly  difFufes  its  fragrance 
when  heated,  though  it  fcarcely  yields  any 
eflential  oil.  Hence,  in  the  purification  of  it 
by  ftraining,  it  is  apt  to  fuffer  a confiderable 
lofs  of  its  finer  matter,  which  is  partly  diffipated 
by  the  heat,  and  partly  kept  diflblved  by  the  wa- 
ter: a part  of  the  ftorax  is  likewife  defended  by  the 
woody  fubftance  from  the  aflion  of  the  prefs, 
and  left  behind  among  the  feces.  It  may  be 
purified  rather  more  elegantly  by  means  of  rec- 
tified fpirit,  which  readily  diflblves  the  fine  refin, 
leaving  only  the  impurities  and  a little  inert 
gummy  matter  : the  fpirit  gently  diftilled  off 
from  the  filtered  reddifli-yellow  folution,  brings 
over  with  it  very  little  of  the  fragrance  of  the 
ftorax  i and  the  remaining  refin  is  more  fra- 
grant 
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orant  than  the  fined  ftorax  in  the  tear  which  I 
have  met  with.  The  pure  refin,  diftilled  with- 
out addition,  yields,  along  with. an  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  a portion  of  faline  matter  fimilar  to 
the  flowers  of  benzoine ; I have  fbmetimes  alfb 
extradted  from  it  a fubftance  of  the  fame  nature 
by  codtion  in  water. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  of  the 
odoriferous  refins,  of  a mild  tade,  of  no  great 
heat  or  pungency,  nearly  fimilar,  in  its  medi- 
cal as  in  its  pharmaceutic  qualities,  to  benzoine 
and  balfam  of  Tolu.  It  is  not,  however,  much 
ufed  in  common 'pradtice,  unlefs  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  fome  of  the  old  compofitions. 

SrTRAX  LIQUIDA. 

LIQUID  STORAX  : a refinous  juice  j 
obtained  from  a large  tree  with  angular  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  maple,  and  a round  fruit  com- 
pofed  of  a number  of  pointed  feed-veflels,  called 
by  Ray  Jlyrax  aceris  folioy  by  Linnaeus  Liqui-  , 
dambar  Jlyraciflua^  a native  of  -Virginia  and 
Mexico,  and  lately  naturalized  to  our  own  cli- 
mate. The  juice  called  liquidambar  is  faid  to 
exude  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  of  this 
tree,  and  the  liquid  dorax  to  be  obtained  by 
boiling  the  bark  or  branches  in  water. 

Two  forts  of  liquid  dorax  are  didinguidied 
by  authors : one,  the  purer  part  of  the  refinous 
matter  that  rifes  to  the  furface  in  boiling,  fepa- 
rated  by  a drainer,  of  the  confidence  of  honey, 
tenacious  like  turpentine,  of  a reddifh  or  afli 
brow'n  colour,  moderately  tranfparent,  of  an 
acrid  unftuous  tade,  and  a fragrant  fmell, 
faintly  refembling  that  of  the  folid  dorax,  but 
fomewhat  difagreeable ; the  other,  the  more 
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impure  part,  which  remains  on  the  flraincr, 
untranfparent,  in  fmell  and  tafte  much  weaker, 
and  containing  a confiderable  proportion  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  bark.  What  is  moft  com- 
monly  met  with  under  this  name  in  the  fhops, 
is ' of  a weak  fmell,  and  a grey  colour,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  compofition. 

Liquid  ftorax  has  been  employed  chiefly  in 
external  applications.  Among  us,  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  almoft  wholly  in  difufe. 

I 

SUCCINUM. 

SUCCINUM  Pharm.  Land.  f£?  Edinb.  Am- 
harum  citrimm  elebfrum  quibujdam.  Amber  : 
a folid,  brittle,  bituminous,  fubftance,  dug  out 
of  the  earth  or  found  upon  the  fea  (bores,  moft 
plentifully  in  Polifti  PrufTia  and  Pomerania  j of 
a white,  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fometimes 
opake,  and  fometimes  very  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent ; of  very  little  tafte  j and  fcarcely  any  fmell, 
unlefs  heated  or  brifkly  rubbed,  in  which  cir- 
cumftances  it  yields  a pretty  ftrong  one,  to  moft 
people  agreeable. 

Boiled  in  water,  it  neither  foftens,  nor  under- 
goes any  fenfible  alteration.  Digeftcd  in  refti-i 
fied  fpirit,  it  imparts  a yellowifh  or  brownifli 
colour,  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a bitterifh  aroma- 
tic tafte  : by  repetitions  of  the  procefs  with  frelh 
quantities  of  fpirit,  a confiderable  part  of  the 
amber  by  degrees  diflblves.  The  fpirit,  diftilled 
oflr  from  the  tindures,  is  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  their  fmell ; neverthelefs  the  remaining 
balfam,  or  foft  extrad,  is  found  to  be  very 
ftrong  both  in  fmell  and  tafte. 

By  alkalies,  fixt  and  volatile,  the  vegetable, 
nitrous,  and  marine  acids,  it  is  fcarcely  at  all 
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a£led  upon  : the  vitriolic  acid  diflblves  it  into  a 
deep  purple  liquor,  from  which  the  amber  is 
precipitated  on  the  mixture  of  any  other  acid, 
or  of  water,  or  fpirit  of  mnt(a). 

The  fpirituous  tinfture  and  balfam  are  medi- 
cines of  great  efficacy  in  hyfterical  dilbrders, 
cachexies,  the  fluor  albus,  fome  rheumatic 
pains,  and  in  debiliries  and  relaxations  in  gene-  . 
ral : in  fome  cafes  of  this  kind  they  have  taken 
place,  after  bark  and  other  corroborants  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  had'  been  given  with  little 
effedl.  The  fpirit,  which  diftils  in  concen- 
trating the  tindlure,  may  be  refcrved  for  ex- 
tradting  a frefli  tindlure,  either  from  another 
parcel  of  amber,  or  from  that  which  remained 
after  the  former  extradlion.  It  is  faid  that  if  a 
little  vitriolic  acid  be  previoufly  combined  with 
the  fpirit,  it  will  diflblve  more  of  the  amber  than 
pure  vinous  fpirits.  The  amber  is  fometimes  Succmum 
given  alfo  in  fubftance,  levigated  into  an  impal- 
pable  powder,  but  does  not  appear  to  a6l  with 
fo  much  advantage  in  this  form  as  in,  a diflblved  . 
ftate. 

This  concrete,  expofed  to  the  fire  in  open 
veffiels,  melts  into  a black  mafs,  takes  flame, 
emits  a copious  fmoke,  with  a fmell  like  that 
which  arifcs  from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal,  and 
burns  almoft  entirely  away.  Diftilled  in  a 
retort,  it  yields  firft  an  acidulous  phlegm  inter- 
mingled with  a 'thin  limpid  oil,  which  grows 
thicker  and  deeper  coloured  as  the  fire  is  In- 
creafed:  at  length  a brownifli  faline  matter  arifes 
into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  fucceeded  by  a grof- 
fer  oil,  and  at  laft,  in  a great  heat,  by  a black 
thick  pitchy  matter.  About  the  time  that  the 


(a)  See  Stockar’s  Sptdmen  inaugttrak  de/utcino. 
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firfl:  oil  begins  to  rife,  the  amber  melts  in  the 
retort,  and,  unlefs  the  heat  be  cautioufly  regu- 
lated, is  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver ; to 
prevent  this  accident,  fome  previoufly  mix  with 
the  amber  an  equal  quantity  of  clean  fand,  which 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  of  much  ufe, 
for  with  due  care  the  procefs  fucceeds  equally 
without  as  with  it. 

The  fait  is  purified  from  its  adhering  oil,  ei- 
ther by  fublimation,  or  by  repeated  folution, 
t Salfucdni  filtration,  and  cryflallizationf.  When  perfe6lly 
pure,  it  is  of  a white  colour,  and  of  a penetra- 
ting  gracefully  acid  fubaftringent  tafte.  It  dif- 
folves  in  reftified  fpirit  fparingly  by  the  afliftance 
of  heat,  not  at  all  in  the  cold.  Of  cold  water,  in 
the  common  temperate  ftate  of  the  atmofphete, 
it  requires  for  its  folution  above  twenty  times  its 
own  weight  ■,  of  boiling  water,  only  about  twice 
its  weight : in  flow  cooling,  it  Ihoots  into  tri- 
angular prifmacic  cryftals,  with  the  points  ob- 
liquely truncated.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, it  does  not  exhale,  or  fuffer  any  vifible 
alteration  : in  a greater  one,  it  firfl  melts,  then 
rifes  in  white  fumes,  and  concretes  again  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  glafs  into  fine  white  flakes  j 
leaving  behind  a fmall  quantity  of  a dark  coaly 
matter.  It  effervefces  with  alkalies  and  ablbr- 
bent  earths,  and  forms  with  them  compound 
falts  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  made  with  ve- 
getable acids,  its  acid  matter  feeming  to  have 
a confiderable  analogy  to  the  acids  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  being  effentially  diftind 
from  rhe  three  called  mineral  acids  a)  : mixed 
with  acids,  it  makes  no  fenfible  commotion. 
By  thefe  charadlers  this  fait  may  bediftinguifhed 
from  all  the  other  matters  that  have  been  mixed 

CaJ  See 'Neumann’s  Chemical  worh,  /.  237,  Stockar’j 
fbecimen. 
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witf>  or  vended  for  it.  With  regard  to  its 
virtues,  it  is  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
antihyfteric:  its  great  price  has  prevented  its 
I conaing  much  into  ufe,  and  probably  its  real 
I virtues,  though  doubtlefs  confiderable,  fall 
greatly  fhort  of  the  opinion  that  has  been  gene- 
rally entertained  of  them. 

The  oilf,  diftilled  again  by  itfelf,  is  divided  Ol.  fucdni 
into  a thinner  oil  which  arifesj,  and  a thicker  J' pf’ 
parr,  which  remains  behind,  called  balfam_  of^  ’ * 

amber : fome  dillil  it  from  brine  of  fea  fait,  or 
from  plain  water  ||,  by  which  it  becomes  purer  II  OI.  fuccini 
than  when  diftilled  without  addition.  This  oil^^^^*^^® 
has  a ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and  a hot  pun- 
gent tafte  j and  approaches  more  to  the  nature 
of  the  mineral  petrolea  than  of  the  vegetable  or 
animal  diftilled  oils,  being  very  difficultly,  if  at 
all,  diflbluble  in  vinous  fpirits.  It  is  fome- 
times  given  internally,  in  dofes  of  ten  or  twelve 
drops,  as  an  antihyfteric  and  emmenagogue ; 
and  Ibmetimes  employed  externally  in  anti- 
hyfteric, paralytic,  and  rheumatic  liniments  or 
unguents. 

SULPHUR. 

SULPHUR  Pharm.  Land.  Brimstone:  a 
yellow  concrete,  of  no  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any 
' imell  j melting  in  a fmall  degree  of  heat  into  a 
vifeous  red  fluid,  and  totally  exhaling  on  an 
increafe  of  the  heat  j readily  inflammable,  and 
burning  with  a blue  flame  and  a fuffocating 
acid  fume. 

It  confifts  of  the  vitriolic  acid  combined  with 
a fmall  proportion  of  inflammable  matter.  If  a 
combination  of  pure  vitriolic  acid  with  a pure 
fixt  alkaline  fait  be  melted  in  a clofe  veflel  with 
the  addition  of  a little  powdered  charcoal,  a 
true  fulphur  will  be  produced,  and  the  com- 
pound 
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pound  will  be  the  fame  (excepting  for  the  earthy 
part  of  the  charcoal)  as  if  the  alkali  had  been 
melted  with  common  brimftone.  And  contrari- 
wife,  if  a combination  of  alkaline  fait  with 
common  brimftone  be  reduced  into  powder, 
and  roafted  with  a gentle  heat,  the  inflammable 
principle  exhales,  and  the  remainder  proves  the 
fame  as  if  the  alkali  had  been  combined  with 
the  pure  vitriolic  acid : the  diminution  of 
weight,  refulting  from  this  avolation  of  the 
inflammable  principle,  does  not  exceed  two 
drams  upon  fixteen  ounces  of  the  fulphur  (a). 

Grcateft  part  of  the  fulphur  met  with  in  the 
fliops  is  either  extracted  from  certain  ores  by 
a kind  of  diftillation  ; or  prepared  from 
minerals  abounding  with  vitriolic  acid,  by  ftra-. 
tifying  them  with  wood,  which  being  fet  on 
fire,  the  fulphur  is  collefted  in  cavities  made  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pilefcj.  The  largeft 
quantities  are  brought  from  Saxony,  in  irregular 
mafles,  which  are  afterwards  melted  and  caft 
into  cylindrical  rolls.  Sulphur  is  found  likewife 
native  in  the  earth  ; fometimes  in  tranfparent 
pieces,  of  a greenifli  or  bright  yellow  colour; 

' more  commonly  in  opake  grey  ones  with  only 
fome  ftreaks  of  yellow : this  laft  is  the  fort 
which  is  underftood  by  the  name  fulphur  vivunty 
though  what  is  fold  under  this  name  in  the 
fliops  is  no  other  than  the  drofs  which  remains 
after  the  fublimation  of  fulphur.  The  native 
fulphurs  fhould  never  be  employed  for  any 
internal  ufe  without  purification : they  almoft 


(a )  Fide  Stahlii  Menfis  Juluis,  Experimenta  Sif  animad~ 
‘verjiones  ccc,  c. 

(b )  Leopold,  Relatio  de  itinere  fiio  Suecico, 

(c)  Hoffman,  Ob/ervationes  phyfico-shemica,  lib.  iii.  obf.  9. 
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always  participate  of  arfenic,  which  is  difcover- 
able  in  fome  by  their  having  naturally  more  or 
lefs  of  a red  colour,  and  in  the  others  by  their 
exhibiting  this  colour  after  a part  of  the  pure 
fulphur  has-been  feparated  by  fublimation. 

Sublimation  is  the  moft  effedlual  method  of 
purifying  fulphur  from  arfenical  as  well  as  earthy 
admixtures  j and  by  the  fame  procefs  it  is  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder,  fomewhat  of  a fofter  Flor.  fulph. 
kind  than  that  obtained  by  triture.  Thofe  who  ^ 

prepare  the  flowers  in  the  way  of  trade,  ufe  for  ^ 
the  fubliming  veflTel  a large  iron  pot,  capable  of 
holding  two  or  three  hundred  weight:  this  is 
placed  under  an  arched  chamber,  lined  with 
glazed  tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient. 

Some  fhall  portion  of  fulphur  that  rifes  firft, 
efpecially  when  the  veflfels  are  very  large,  or  the 
air  not  fufficiently  excluded,  is 'apt  to  take  fire, 
and  give  out  its  acid,  which  adhering  to  the 
flowers  that  fublime  afterwards,  communicates 
to  them  a fenfible  acidity  or  roughnefs  j in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  they  are  fometimes  found  to 
coagulate  milk,  when  taken  internally  to  pro- 
duce gripes,  and  to  receive  from  fome  metalline 
veflTels  a difagreeable  taint : hence  the  London 
college  direfted  fuch  of  the  flowers,  as  might 
happen  to  concrete  or  melt  together' from  the 
vicinity  of  the  receiver  to  the  fire,  to  be  reduced 
to  powder,  not  with  metalline  inftruments,  but 
either  in  a wooden  mill,  or  in  a marble  mortar 
with  a wooden  peftle.  From  this  extraneous  or 
fuperficial  acid  they  are  freed,  by  boiling  them 
in  water,  and  afterwards  carefully  wafhing  them  , , , 
with  cold  watert. 

Pure  sulphur,  taken  in  dofes  of  from  ten 
grains  to  a dram  or  more,  gently  loofens  the 
belly,  and  promotes  perfpiration.  It  feems  to  pafs 

through 
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through  the  whole  habit  i and  manifeftly  tran- 
fpires  through  the  ikin,  as  appears  from  the 
fulphureous  fmell  of  perfons  who  have  taken  it, 
and  filver  being  ftained  in  their  pockets  to  a 
blackifh  hue  as  by  the  vapour  of  fulphureous 
folutions.  In  confequence  of  thefe  properties, 
and  of  this  fubtility  of  parts,  it  promifes  to  be 
of  great  medicinal  powers  but  what  its  parti- 
cular virtues  are,  experience  has  not  as  yet" 
clearly  determined.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended againft  the  piles,  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions : in  the  itch 
indeed  it  is  a certain  remedy,  whether  inter- 
nally or  externally  ufed,  but  in  vOther  kinds  of 
eruptions  it  has  not  equally  _ fucceeded,  and 
perhaps  its  efficacy  againft  the  firft  depends  not 
fo  much  on  its  purifying  the  blood,  as  on  its 
fumes  being  deftruftive  to  the  cuticular  animal- 
cules to  which  the  prefent  theory  aftribes  that 
diftemper.  It  remarkably  corre6ls  or  reftrains 
the  power  of  certain  mineral  fubftances  of  the 
more  aftive  kind : by  the  admixture  of  fulphur, 
mercury  becomes  inert,  the  virulent  antimonial 
regulus  mild,  and  arfenic  itfelf  almoft  innocent : 
hence  though  fulphur  fhould  contain  a fmall 
proportion  of  arfenic,  it  poffibly  may  not  receive 
from  that  poifonous  ingredient  any  very  hurtful 
quality. 

This  concrete  is  not  afted  on  by  water,  by 
acids,  or  by  vinous  fpirits } but  diflblyes,  by 
the  affiftance  of  heat,  in  oils  both  exprefled  and 
diftilled,  and  in  the  mineral  petrolea ; when 
diffblved,  it  yields  a very  offenfive  fmell,  and 
difcoVers  to  the  tafte  a naufeous  pungency  and 
heat.  Exprefled  oils  and  petroleum  diflTolve  it 
more  readily  and  more  plentifully  than  the  dif- 
tilled, taking  up  fo  much  as  to  become  thick 
and  almoft  confiftent : the  , college  of  London 
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direds  one  part  of  flowers  of  fulphur  and  four  f oleum  ful- 
of  oil-olivef , and  the  fame  proportions  of  the  phurat. 
flowers  and  of  petroleum  and  that  of  Edin-  j Petroleum 
burgh  one  ounce  of  the  flowers  and  eight  ounces  fulphur. 
of  oil-olive  II,  to  be  boiled  together  till  they  y Balf  fulph. 
unite  into  the  confiftence  of  a b^alfam.  Eflen-  craflum. 
tial  oils  do  not  load  themfelves  fo  much  with 
the  fulphur  as  to  become  thick.  As  foon  as 
the  fulphur  begins  to  be  ftrongly  a£ted  on  either 
by  exprefled  or  efiential  oils,  which  happens 
nearly  about  the  point  of  ebullition,  or  in  fuch 
a heat  as  the  fulphur  by  itfclf  would  melt  in, 
the  matter  rarefies  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo  as 
to  require  the  veflel  to  be  very  large  and  occa- 
fionally  removed  from  the  heat  j and  at  the 
fame  time  throws  out  impetuoufly  great  quan- 
tities of  an  elaftic  vapour,  which,  if  a free  exit 
is  not  allowed  it,  produces  violent  explofions. 

The  volatile  flavour  of  the  eflential  oils  is  in 
great  meafure  diflipated  in  this  procefs  by  the 
great  heat  requifice  for  effefting  the  folution  : a 
more  elegant  compofition  of  this  kind  might  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  eflential  oil  a proper  ‘ 
quantity  of  the  ballam  made  with  expreflTed  oils, 
which  will  unite  with  it  by  a gentle  warmth. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have  been  employed 
externally  for  cleanfing  and  healing  foul  running 
ulcers.'  They  are  recommended  internally  in 
fome  cacheftic  and  hydropic  cafes  j as  alfo  in 
coughs  and  confumptions,  in  which  they  pro- 
mife,  by  their  manifefl:  heat  and  acrimony,  to 
be  oftener  injurious  than  beneficial : they  have 
been  frequently  obferved^to  hurt  the  appetite, 
and  excite  febrile  fymptoms.— It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  thele  lolutions  the  component 
parts  of  the  fulphur  are  in  fome  meafure  difuni- 
ted  from  one  another ; infomuch  that  a confi- 
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derable  quantity  of  fulphureous  acid,  but  no 
adlual  fulphur,  feparates  in  diftillation. 

Fixt  alkaline  fait,  Hirred  by  little  and  little 
into  twice  [or  rather  half]  [or  a fifth  part]-] 
its  weight  of  fulphur  in  fufion,  unites  with  it 
into  a red  mafs  called  from  its  colour  liver  of 
fulphur.  This  compound  has  a fetid  fmell, 
and  a naufeous  tafte : it  diffolves  in  water,  and 
deliquiates  in  the  air,  into  a yellow  fluid  ; 
thrown,  whilfl:  hot  from  the  fire,  into  redtified 
fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four 
ounces  to  a pint,  and  digefted'  about  twenty- 
foux:  hours,  it  communicates  a rich  gold  colour, 
a particular  not  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a hot 
fomewhat  aromatic  tafte.  Solutions  of  the 
liver  in  water,  made  with  fugar  into  a fyrup ; 
and  a few  drops  of.  the  tindture  mixed  with- a 
glafs  of  canary  or  other  rich  wine,  to  which  it 
communicates  a milky  hue ; have  been  fome- 
times  given  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  bal- 
fams,  and  feem  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
fame  inconveniences. 

Flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  diflblved  in  water 
by  boiling  them  with  thrice  their  weight  of 
quicklime,  though  not  fo  readily  as  by  alkaline 
falts.  If  the  filtered  folution  be  long  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere,  or  if  air  from  the  lungs  be 
blown  into  it  for  a Abort  time  through  a glafs 
pipe,  the  lime  gradually  feparates,  as  it  does 
from  common  lime-water ; and  the  fulphur, 
which  was  diflfolved  by  means  of  the  lime, 
feparates  and  precipitates  along  with  it.  Com- 
mon alkalies,  fixt  or  volatile,  added  to  the  fo- 
lution of  fulphur  in  lime-water,  occafion  a pre- 
cipitation of  the  lime,  the  fulphur  continuing 
diflblved  j cauftic  alkalies  make  no  precipi- 
tation. 
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On  adding  to  the  fiilpluireoiis  fokition,  whe- 
ther made  by  lime  or  by  alkalies,  fome  of  the 
weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  (or  any  other  acid)  the 
liquor  becomes  milky,  an  extremely  fetid  and 
diffufive  inflammable  vapour  arifes,  and  on 
ftanding  for  fome  time  the  fulphur  fettles  to  the 
bottom  in  form  of  a white  powder,  which,  when 
wafhed  with  frefli  quantities  of  water,  becomes 
infipid  and  inodorous,  and  is  vulgarly  called 
lac  or  milk  of  fulphur : the  liquor  after  the 
precipitation  retains  kill  a fulphureous  impreg- 
nation, which  further  additions  of  acid  will  not 
precipitate.  The  method  of  preparing  the  lac 
with  fixt  alkalies  is  the  moft  expeditious  and 
leak  troublefome,  provided  the  fulphur  has 
been  thoroughly  united  with  a fufficient  quan-" 
tity  of  the  alkali -j-j  and  on  the  other  hand,  t Sulphur 
quicklime  gives  the  preparation  a more  faleable 
whitenefs.  The  medicine  proves  in  either  cafe 
nearly  the  fame : it  would  be  exadtly  the  fame 
if  the  precipitation  was  made  with  any  other 
acid  than  the  vitriolic  ; which  forms  with  the  dif- 
folved  lime  a felenitic  concrete,  not  feparable 
from  the  lac  by  any  ablution,  but  with  the 
alkali  a neutral  fait,  which  by  hot  water  may 
be  totally  diflfolved  and  wafhed  off;  whereas 
the  combinations  of  all  the  other  acids,  with 
lime  as  well  as  with  alkalies,  are  eafily  diffolu- 
ble  even  in  cold  water.  The  pure  lac  is  not 
different  in  quality  from  pure  fulphur  itfelfj 
to  which  it  is  preferred,  in  external  applications, 
only  on  account  of  its  colour.  The  whitenefs 
does  not  proceed  from  the  fulphur  having  dok 
any  of  its  parts  in  the  operation,  nor  from  any 
new  matter  fuperadded  : on  being  melted  with 
a gentle  fire,  it  refumes  its  yellow  hue. 

A folution  of  fulphur  in  volatile  alkaline  fpi-  Tinft.  fulph. 
rits  may  be  obtained,  by  boiling  half  a pound 
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of  flowers  of  fulphur  with  a pound  of  quicklime, 
in  a gallon  of  water,  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted  ; 
then  putting  the  remainder  into  a retort,  with 
eight  ounces  of  powdered  fal  ammoniac,  and 
diftilling  with  a gradual  fire.  The  fpirit  comes 
over  loaded  with  the  fulphur,  and  has  a ftrong 
offenfive  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  which 
rifes  in  the  precipitation  of  the  lac.  Hoffman 
fays,  a mixture  of  it  with  thrice  its  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  given  in  dofes  of  thirty  or  forty 
diops,  proves  a powerful  diaphoretic  j and  that 
applied  externally  as  a fomentation,  with  the 
addition  of  camphor,  it  alleviates  gouty  pains. 

The  flowers  of  fulphut  in  fubftance  feem  to 
be  preferable  for  internal  ufe  to  any  of  the  pre- 
parations : they  are  certainly  more  fafe,  and 
and  perhaps  not  lefs  effeftual ; as  they  do  not 
heat  or  irritate  the  firft  paflfages,  and  yet  arc 
evidently  diffolved  in  the  body  and  carried 
through  the  habit.  They  are  moft  commo- 
Trochifd  e dioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  troches  : the  col- 
fulphure  Ph.  lege  of  London  direefts  for  this  purpofe  two 
Land.  ounces  of  the  wafhed  flowers,  and  four  of  dou- 

ble refined  fugar,  to  be  beaten  together,  and 


Trochifei  e 
fulphure  ftwe 
diafulphuris 
Pb.  Ed. 


made  up  with  mucilage  of  quince  feeds  j that 
of  Edinburgh,  one  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  ful- 
phur, ten  grains  of  flowers  of  benzoine,  fifteen 
grains  of  fadtitious  cinnabar,  and  two  ounces  of 
fine  fugar,  to  be  formed  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  ; by  the  addition  of  the  flowers  of 
benzoine  in  this  laft  prefeription,  the  medicine 
is  fuppofed  to  be  rendered  more  efiicacious  in 
fome  diforders  of  the  breaft. 

A fulphureous  ointment,  for  the  itch,  is  pre- 
4 ca  L.ona.  t>y  mixing  two  ounces  of  the  unwafhed 

e fulphure  flowers,  with  threef  or  eight;):  ounces  of  the 

/w  antip-  Ample  ointment  called  pomatum  f,  or  of  hogs- 
foncum  ; Ph.  and  a fcruple  of  eflTence  of  lemons.  Half 
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this  quantity  is,  in  moft  cafes,  fufficient  for  a 
cure ; though  it  may  be  proper  to  renew  the 
application,  and  touch  the  parts  moft  affefted, 
for  fome  nights  longer,  till  the  whole  quantity 
is  exhaufted.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
this  external  ufe  of  fulphur  is  unfafe  j that  as 
fulphur  taken  inwardly  promotes  the  expulfion 
of  impure  humours  and  the  eruption  of  cutane- 
ous efflorefcences,  it  muft  adV,  when  outwardly 
applied,  by  reprelTing  them.  This  confcquence, 
however,  does  not  follow  j nor  is  it  by  affedl- 
ing  the  humours  that  it  performs  the  cure;  for 
it  equally  removes  the  itch,  whether  ufed  inter- 
nally or  externally,  by  its  vapours  diffufed 
through  the  flein.  All  the  danger,  that  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  fulphureous  unguents,  is 
that  which  may  arife  from  the  obftruftion  of 
the  cutaneous  pores  by  the  un6luous  matter  j 
and  to  prevent  any  diforders  from  this  caufe, 
only  a part  of  the  body  is  to  be  anointed  at 
one  time. 

SUMACH. 

SUMACH  Jive  Rhus  objoniorum.  Rhus  folio 
ulmi  C.  B.  Rhus  coriaria  Linn.  Sumach  : a 
fhrub  or  low  tree ; with  oval,  pointed,  ferrated, 
downy  leaves,  having  each  a red  rib  running 
along  the  middle,  fet  in  pairs  without  pedicles ; 
producing  clufters  of  fmall  yellowifh  or  greenifh 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a fmall, 
red,  flattlfh  berry,  including  a roundifli  reddilh- 
brown  feed.  It  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our 
gardens. 

The  berries  of  fumach  have  an  acid  auftere 
tafte : they  were  formerly  ufed  for  reftraining 
D d 3 bilious 
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bilious  fluxes,  and  hemorrhagies,  and  colliqua- 
tive hedlic  fweats : fome  diredt  an  infufion  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  berries,  and  others  two  or 
three  drams  of  an  extradt  made  from  them  by 
water,  for  a dofe.  The  leaves  and  young  twigs 
are  flrong  aflringents,  and  have  been  diredled 
in  the  fame  intentions. 

TACAMAHACA. 

TlACAMAHACA.  a refini  obtained  from 
a tree,  refembling  the  poplar,  { Populus  balfa- 
mifera  Linn,)  bearing,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  fmall  roundilh  fruits  including  a feed 
like  a peach-kernel ; a native  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  in  a 
Iheltered  fituation  enduring  the  winters  of  our 
own  country. 

Two  forts  of  this  refin  are  fometimes  to  be 
met  with.  The  beft,  called,  from  its  being 
colledled  in  a kind  of  gourd-fhells,  tacamahaca 
in  fhells,  is  fomewhat  undtuous  and  foft,  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  or  greenifh  colour,  a bitterilh 
aromatic  tafte,  and  a fragrant  delightful  fmell 
approaching  to  that  of  lavender  and  ambergris, 
This  fort  is  very  rare.  That  commonly  found 
in  the  fhops  is  in  femitranfparent  grains  or 
glebes,  of  a whitifh,  yellowifli,  brownifh,  or 
greenifh  colour,  and  of  a lefs  grateful  fmell 
than  the  foregoing.  The  firfl  is  faid  to  exude 
from  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  the  other  from  inci- 
fions  made  in  the  trunk.  The  tree,  as  raifed 
among  us,  affords  in  its  young  buds,  or  the 
rudiments  of  the  leaves,  a refinous  juice  of  the 
fame  kind  of  fragrance  (a). 

(a)  See  article  Populuf. 
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Tacamahaca  is  ufed  chiefly  as  an  ingredient 
,n  warm  nervine  plafl-ers;  though  the  fragrance 
and  tafte  of  the  finer  fort  points  out  its  being 
applicable  to  other  purpofes,  as  an  internal 
balfamic  corroborant.  Both  kinds  diflblve  in 
redlified  fpirit  into  a gold-coloured  liquor,  only 
a fmall  quantity  of  impurities  being  left . they 
impregnate  water  alfo  confiderably  with  thejr 
fmell  and  tafte,  but  give  out  very  little  of  their 
fubftance  to  this  menftfuum. 

rjLCUM. 

jTALC  : an  earthy  concrete ; of  a fibrous  or 
leafy  texture  ■,  more  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or 
glittering ; fmooth  and  flippery  to  the  touch ; 
in  fome  degree  flexible  and  elaftic,  fo  as  fcarce 
to  be  pulverable ; foft,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  cut; 
fuffering  no  change  in  an  intenfe  fire,  or  no 
other  than  a diminution  of  its  brightnefs,  flexibi- 
lity, and  unduofityj  not  a6ted  upon  by  acids, 
either  in  its  crude  ftate,  or  after  vehement 
calcination.  There  are  feveral  different  appear- 
ances of  this  earth  ■,  among  which,  the  greenilh 
foliaceous  Venice  talc  has  been  felefted  for 
medicinal  ufe ; though  it  does  not  appear 
capable  of  anfwering  any  medicinal  intention, 
as  not  being  diflTolved,  or  fenfibly  affeded,  by 
any  known  humid  menftruum : on  account  of 
its  undluous  Ibftnefs,  and  the  filver  hue  which 
it  exhibits  when  reduced  by  rafping  or  otherwile 
into  powder,  it  has  been  employed  externally 
as  a cofmetic.  The  fibrous  flexible  amianthus 
or  ajbeftosy  and  the  more  rigid  fibrous  alumen 
plumoJuMy  feem  to  approach  to  the  nature  of 
the  talcs,  and  made  an  equally  infignificant 
addition  to  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  in 
our  former  pharmacopoeias. 
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tamarind  us, 

TAMARINDUS  Pharm.  Land.  Edinb, 
Oxyphmtcon.  Tamarind  : the  fruit  of  a pretty 
large  tree,  (Jiliqua  arabica  qua  tamarindus  C.  B. 
Tamar  indus  in  die  a Linn.)  growing  in  Arabia 
and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  fruit  is 
a pod,  fomewhat  refembling  a bean-cod,  in- 
cluding feveral  hard  feeds,  together  with  a 
dark-coloured  vifeid  pulp : the  Eaft  India  ta- 
marinds are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Weft,  the 
former  containing  fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the 
latter  rarely  above  three  or  four : they  never- 
thelefs  feem  both  to  be  the  produce  of  one 
fpecies  of  plant.  The  pulp,  with  the  feeds, 
conneded  together  by  numerous  tough  firings 
or  fibres,  are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the  outer 
fhell ; the  oriental  fort  is  drier  and  darker 
coloured  than  the  occidental,  and  has  more 
pulp  : the  former  is  fometimes  preferved  with- 
out addition,  the  latter  has  always  an  admixture 
of  fugar. 

The  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  an  agreeable  laxa- 
tive acid;  of  common  ufe  in  inflammatory  and 
putrid  diforders,  for  abating  thirft  and  heat, 
correding  putrefadion,  and  loofening  the  belly. 
The  dofe,  as  a laxative,  is  two  or  three  drams: 
an  ounce  or  two  prove  moderately  cathartic. 
It  is  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  purgative  fweets, 
caflia  and  manna,  increafing  their  adion,  and 
rendering  them  lefs  liable  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies : the  refinous  cathartics  are  faid  to  be 
fomewhat  weakened  by  it.  Tournefort  relates 
that  an  effential  fait  may  be  obtained  from 
tamarinds,  by  difTolving  the  pulp  in  water,  and 
fetting  the  filtered  folution,  with  fome  oil  upon 
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the  furface,  in  a cellar  for  feveral  months  j that 
the  fait  is  of  a fourifh  tafte,  and  difficultly 
dilfoluble  in  water ; and  that  a like  fait  is  feme- 
times  found  alfo  naturally  concreted  on  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  The  fait,  as  Beaume 
oblervcs,  may  be  obtained  more  expeditioufly, 
by  clarifying  the  deco6tion  of  the  tamarinds 
with  whites  of  eggs,  then  filtering  and  evapo- 
rating it  to  a proper  confidence,  and  fetting  it 
to  cool : the  fait  ffioots  into  cryftals,  of  a brown 
colour,  and  very  acid  tafte;  but  in  diffolving 
and  cryftallizing  them  again,  or  barely  waffiing 
them  with  water,  they  loie  almofl:  all  their 
acidity,  the  acid  principle  of  the  tamarinds 
feeming  not  to  be  truly  cryftallizable. 

rANACErUM. 

‘TANACET^UM  Pharm.  Lond.  and  Edinb, 
^anacetwn  vtdgare  luteum  C.  B.  ‘Tanajluy  atha- 
nafitty  & parthenium  mas  quibufdam.  "Tanacetim 
vulgare  Linn.  Tansy  : a plant  with  large  , 
leaves,  divided  to  the  rib,  on  both  fides,  into 
oblong  deeply  indented  fegments ; producing,  ( 
on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  feveral  gold-coloured 
difeous  flowers,  in  umbel-like  clufters,  followed 
by  fmall  oblong  blackifli  feeds.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  by  road-fides  and  about  the  borders 
of  fields,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July, 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tanfy  have  a ftrong, 
not  very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a bitter  fome- 
what  aromatic  tafte : the  flowers  are  ftronger 
though  rather  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  leaves. 
They  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and 
fpirit,  moft  perfedly  to  the  latter : the  tindure, 
made  from  the  leaves,  is  of  a fine  green,  from 
the  flowers  of  a bright  pale  yellow  colour. 

Diftilled 
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Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a greenifh- 
yellow  effential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the 
herb  : the  remaining  deco6tion,  infpilTated, 
affords  a ftrong  bitter  fubfaline  extradt.  The 
fpirituous  tindfures  give  over  alfo,  in  infpiffation, 
a confiderable  part  of  their  flavour  a part 

of  It  remaining,  along  with  the  bitter  matter,  in 
the  extradl. 

^ This  plant  is  ufed  as  a warm  deobflruent 
bitter,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  in 
cachedtic  and  hyfteric  diforders ; and  likewife 
as  an  anthelmintic.  The  feeds  have  been 
chiefly  recommended  in  this  lafl  intention,  and 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Jantonicum  of  the 
fliops,  from  which  they  differ  not  a little  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  appearance,  being  much 
lefs  bitter,  and  of  a more  aromatic  flavour. 

TARAXACUM  V.  BENS  LEONIS. 
TAR  TAR  UM. 

TAR  TAR  UM  vini  albi  vel  ruhri.  T artar  : 
an  acid  concrete  fait  thrown  off  from  wines, 
after  complete  fermentation,  to  the  fides  and 
bottoms  of  the  cafks  j of  a red  or  white  colour, 
and  more  or  lefs  droffy,  according  to  the 
colour  and  quality  of  the  wine.  The  white  is 
generally  purer  than  the  red  : both  kinds,  when 
purified,  are  exadlly  the  fame. 

r 

This  fait  is  one  of  thofe  which  are  moft 
difficultly  diffoluble  in  water,  being  fcarcely 
affedled  by  k in  the  cold,  and  requiring  ten  or 

*( a)  Alcohol,  diftilled  f om  tanfy,  proved,  after  Hand- 
ing for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  richly  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  plant,  and  fufficiently  grateful.  M.  S. 
of  Dr,  Le-ivis. 
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twelve  times  its  own  weight  when  afTifted  by  a 
boiling  heat.  From  this  faturated  folution  the 
tartar  begins  to  feparate  almoft  as  foon  ae  the 
boiling  ceafes  : if  the  quantity  of  water  is 

greater,  as  about  twenty  times  the  weight  of 
the  fait,  it  continues  long  enough  fufpended  to 
be  paffed,  with  due  care,  through  a woollen 
ftrainer  or  a filter.  The  filtered  liquor  appears 
nearly  colourlefs,  whether  the  tartar  made  ufe 
•of  was  red  or  white:  if  haftily  cooled,  the  fait 
feparates  in  fmall  grains  like  fand,  but  if  the 
veffel  is  clofely  covered,  and  the  heat  very 
leifurely  diminifhed,  it  fhoots  into  femitran- 
fparent  whitifh  cryjids : if  the  filtered  liquor  be 
kept  boiling,  a thick  fkin  foT-rns  on  the  furface,  y ‘ ' 

which,  being  taken  off  with  a perforated  wooden 
Ikimmer,  is  fucceeded  by  frefh  cuticles,  till 
the  whole  of  the  fait  is  thus  formed  into  what  is 
called  creme  oi  tartar.  The  refining  of  tartar  is  Cremor  tar- 
praftifed,  in  the  way  of  trade,  chiefly  about 
Montpellier,  from  whence  the  fhops  are  gene- 
rally fupplied  both  with  the  cryftals  and  creme  j 
the  procefs  being  fo  troublefome,  and  requiring 
fo  large  conveniences,  that  it  is  fcarcely  ever 
attempted  here.  A certain  earth,  of  the  argilla- 
ceous kind,  is  added  in  the  procefs,  the  chief 
ufe  of  which  feems  to  be,  to  promote  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  colouring  matter  ; for  the  fait  ex- 
trafted  from  the  coloured  tartars  by  water  only 
is  feldom  of  perfect  whitenefs.  It  is  faic|,  that 
the  earth  generally  contains  fome  fmall  portion 
of  chalky  matter,  foluble  in  acids,  which  of 
confequence  will  be  taken  up  by  the  tartar ; I 
have  fometimes*  obferved  folutions  of  the  cryf- 
tals to  depofite  an  earthy  precipitate  on  adding 
alkaline  lye.  The  purer  fort  of  white  tartar, 
unrefined,  efpecially  that  of  Rhenifli  wine,  is, 
for  many  purpofes,  particularly  for  combina- 
tions 
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Kali  tartar!-. 
fat.  f Fh. 
Land. 

Alcal!  Hxum 
vegetabile 
tartarifatum 
tvulgo  tart, 
folub.  I Ph. 
Ed. 

Sal.  vegeta- 
bilis  Qtabufd. 


tions  with  other  bodies,  not  inferiour  either  to 
the  creme  or  cryftals. 

Pure  tartar,  in  dofes  of  half  a dram  or  a 
dram,  is  a mild  cooling  aperient ; two  or  three 
drams  gently  loofen  the  belly  ; and  fix  or  eight 
prove  moderately  cathartic.  Its  acidity  and 
laxative  power  are  its  medical  charaflers. 

*The  difficult  folubility  of  creme  of  tartar 
being  an  objeftion  to  its  medical  ufe,  fome  ex- 
periments were  made  by  Dr.  Peter  Jonas  Berg,* 
for  rendering  it  more  foluble  by  certain  addi- 
tions, without  altering  its  medicinal  qualities. 
Borax  was  found  to  anfwer  beft  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  To  four  parts  of  creme  of  tartar,  one  of 
borax  was  added.  Thefe  were  diflblved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the  liquor 
ftrained.  About  a fixteenth  part  of  impurities 
were  left  behind.  The  pure  folution  evaporated 
yielded  an  acid  and  extremely  foluble  white 
faltf  a ). 

Tartar,  diflblved  in  water,  effervefces  with 
fixt  alkaline  falts,  and  fanurates,  of  the  vege- 
table alkalies,  near  one  third  its  own  weight. 
The  compound  fait,  refulting  from  their  union, 
is  a neutral  one,  more  purgative  than  the  tartar 
itfelf,  and  far  eafier  of  folution,  whence  its  name 
foluble  tartar.  This  fait  is  prepared,  either  by 
boiling  the  refined  tartar  in  a fufficient  quantity 
of  vv^ater  till  it  is  diflblved,  and  then  dropping 
in  firong  alkaline  lye  ; or  by  diflblving  the 
alkali  in  boiling  water  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  to  a gallonf,  or  to  fifteen  pounds^;,  and 
then  adding  the  tartar,  till  a frefh  addition 
occafions  no  further  effervefcence  ; which  gene- 
rally happens  before  triple  the  weight  of  the 


(a)  Nova  A5la  Phyjtco-Midica  Academies  Ceefartes  LeopoU 
dino-Carolince  Natures  Curioforum,  tom.  quart. 
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alkali  is  thrown  in  : the  liquor  is  then  filtered 
while  hot,  and  either  cryftallized  or  evaporated 
to  drynefs.  As  this  fait  difficultly  cryftallizes, 
infpiiration  to  drynefs  is  the  moft  convenient 
method ; and  in  this  cafe,  to  fecure  the  neutra- 
lization of  the  fait,  the  tartar  may  be  made  to 
prevail  at  firft,  and  the  liquor  fuffered  to  cool  a 
little  before  filtration,  that  the  redundant  tartar 
may  concrete  and  feparate  fiom  it  ■,  or  the  neu- 
tralization may  be  more  perfeftly  obtained  by 
means  of  ftained  papers,  as  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  article  Acetum, 

Of  the  mineral  fixt  alkali  or  foda,  this  acid  Natron  tar- 
faturates,  according  to  the  faculty  of  Paris,  four 
fifths  its  own  weight.  The  London  college  di-  Soda  tartari- 
re6ts  fix  parts  of  the  acid  to  five  of  the  alkali,  fata  W^ofal 
The  neutral  fait  refulting  from  its  coalition  with 
this  alkali,  is  fomewhat  lefs  diffoluble  than  that 
with  the  vegetable;  and  ffioots  much  more nette,  Ro- 
eafily,  into  pretty  large,  hard,  multangular  cry-  chelle  fait, 
ftals,  fome  columnar  and  flattiffi,  others  .more 
irregular.  It  is  milder  in  tafte,  and  faid  to  be 
lefs  purgative,  requiring  to  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  to 
purge  effedlually  : eight  drams  are  reckoned  by 
fome  to  be  equivalent,  in  cathartic  power,  to 
fix  of  the  foluble  tartar. 

Tartar  forms  likewife  foluble  compounds 
with  all  the  abforbent  earths,  and  with  fome 
metallic  bodies,  but  with  thefe  laft  it  is  diffi- 
cultly made  to  fatiate  itfelf  completely,  the  part 
that  is  firft  faturated  feeming  to  impede  the 
adlion  of  the  reft ; for  after  long  boiling,  a very 
confiderable  part  of  the  tartar  feparates  on  cry- 
ftallization  unchanged. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  if  any  of  thefe  combi- 
nations of  tartar,  with  alkalies,  with  earths,  or 
with  metals,  be  diflblved  in  water,  and  any 
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other  acid  added,  the  pure  tartar  feparates  and 
falls  to  the  bottom,  as  acid,  and  as  difficult  of 
folution,  as  at  firft;  the  fubftance,  that  was 
combined  with  it,  being  abforbed  by  the  acid 
fuperadded.  As  the  acids  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  whether  native  or  fermented,  vinegar, 
lemon  juice,  &c.  have  this  effedt  of  difuniting 
tartar  from  all  the  bodies  that  are  combinable 
with  it,  equally  with  thofe  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom ; it  follows,  that  the  tartareous  acid,  is  of 
a kind  eflentially  different  from  all  the  other 
known  vegetable  ones,  and  that  no  acid,  unlefs 
it  be  tartar  itfelf,  can  be  joined  in  prefcription 
to  the  tartarum  Jolubile,  the  Jel  de  Seignette^  or 
the  combinations  of  tartar  with  earths  of  metals. 

*In  the  Swedijh  'TranfabHons,  part  iii.  for  the 
year  1770,  was  publifhed  an  analyfis  of  creme 
of  tartar  by  Mr.  Scheele.  By  this  it  appears, 
that  creme  of  tartar  is  not  a pure  acid,  but  a 
compound  fait,  containing  the  fixed  vegetable 
alkali  united  with  a fuperabundance  of  the  tar- 
tareous acid.  It  differs,  therefore,  from  folu- 
ble  tartar,  only  in  the  proportion  of  acid  it 
contains. 

TELEPHIUM. 

'TELEPHIUM : a plant  with  unbranched 
ftalks,  clothed  with  thick  fleffiy  oval  leaves,  but 
producing  nO  leaves  immediately  from  the  root: 
the  flowers  ftand  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  top 
of  the  ftalk,  and  are  followed,  each,  by  from 
three  to  fix  pods  full^f  fmall  feeds : the  root  is 
irregular  and  knobby.  It  is  indigenous  in  Eng- 
land, and  perennial. 

I.  Crassula.  Telephium  vulgar e C.  B. 
Anacampjeros^  fabaria^  ^ faba  crajja  quibujdam. 

Sedim 
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Sedum  T’elephium  Linn.  Orpine : with  the 
leaves  very  (lightly  or  not  at  all  ferrated ; 
growing  in  hedges  and  moift  (hady  grounds, 
and  producing  reddifh  or  whitilh  pentapetalous 
flowers  in  June.  The  leaves  have  been  lup- 
pofed  to  be  polfelTed  of  an  anti-inflammatory 
power;  but  their  virtues  appear  to  be  very 
inconfiderable,  as  they  have  no  fmell,  and  only 
an  herbaceous  mucilaginous  tafte. 

2.  Rhodiola  five  rojea:  Rhodia  radix  C.  B. 
Rofewort:  with  ferrated  leaves;  growing  in 
mountainous  places,  and  producing  yellow 
tetrapetalous  flowers  in  the  fpring.  The  root 
of  this  fpecies,  of  little  fmell  when  frefh,  has 
when  dry  a very  pleafant  one,  refembling,  when 
the  root  is  in  perfedtion,  that  of  the  damaflc 
role : in  this  odorous  matter  confifts  the  medical 
virtue  of  the  rhodiola,  and  its  principal  medical 
difference  from  the  preceding  fpecies.  Linnaeus 
obferves,  that  when  raifed  in  gardens,  it  has 
not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  fmell  or  virtue  of 
that  which  is  produced  on  its  native  mountains.  ‘ 

LEREBINTHIN^. 

TURPENTINES  : the  native  balfams  or 
refinous  juices  of  certain  trees.  Four  kinds  are 
diftinguifhed  by  medical  writers. 

i.‘  Terebinthina  chia  Rharm.  Lend.  Chio 
or  Cyprus  turpentine : generally  about  the  con- 
fluence of  thick  honey,  very  tenacious,  clear 
and  almofl:  -tranfparent,  of  a white  colour  with 
a call  of  yellow  and  frequently  of  blue,  of  a 
warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte,  anc|  a fragrant 
fmell  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  turpentines.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
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common  terebinth  ( terelinthus  vulgaris  C,  B. 
Pijiachia  terebinthus  Lim.)^  an  evergreen  bacci- 
ferous  tree  or  fhrub,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  eaftern  countries  and  in  fome  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  turpentine  brought  to 
us  is  extraded  in  the  iflands  whofe  name  it 
bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk  and  branches  a 
little  after  the  buds  have  come  forth ; the  juice 
iflues  thin  and  clear  as  water,  and  by  degrees 
thickens  into  the  confidence  in  which  we  meet 
with  it.  A like  juice,  exuding  from  this  tree  in 
the  eaft,  infpiflated  by  a flow  fire,  is  faid  by 
Kasmpfer  to  be  ufed  as  a mafticatory  by  the 
Turkifli  women,  for  preferving  the  teeth,  fweet- 
ening  the  breath,  and  promoting  appetite. 

1.  Terebinthina  veneta  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Venice  turpentine:  ufually  thinner  than  any  of 
the  other  forts,  of  a clear  whitifh  or  pale 
yellowifli  colour,  a hot  pungent  bitterifh  dif- 
agreeable  tafte,  and  a flrong  fmell,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  Chian 
kind.  The  true  Venice  turpentine  is  faid  to  be 
obtained  from  the  larch  (larix  C.  B.  Pirns 
larix  Linn.),  a coniferous  tree,  with  fmall  cones, 
and  fhort  leaves  {landing  in  tufts,  which  fall  off 
in  the  winter,  growing  in  great  abundance  on  the 
Alps  and  Pyreneans,  and  not  uncommon  in  the 
Englifli  gardens.  Though  this  kind  of  turpen- 
tine bears  the  name  of  Venice,  it  is  not  the 
produce  of  the  Venetian  territories : it  is  brought 
from  fome  parts  of  Germany,  and  one  greatly 
refembling  it,  as  is  faid,  from  New  England. 
In  the  fliops  this  turpentine  is  often  fupplied  by 
a compofition  of  rofin  and  the  diftilled  oil  of 
common  turpentine. 


3.  Terebin- 
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3.  Tere^inthina  argentoratensis.  Straf- 
burg  turpentine : generally  of  a middle  con- 
fiftence  between  the  two  foregoing,  more  tran- 
fparent  and  lefs  tenacious  than  either,  in  colour 
yellowifh  brown,  in  fmell  more  agreeable  than 
any  of  the  other  turpentines,  except  the  Chian, 
in  tafte  the  bitterifli  yet  leaft  acrid.  This  juice 
is  extrafted,  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
from  the  filver  and  red  fir,  by  cutting  out,  fuc- 
ceffively,  narrow  ftrips  of  the  bark,  from  as 
high  as  a man  can  reach  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  ground.  In  fome  places,  a refinous  juice 
is  colledled  from  certain  knots  under  the  bark : 
this,  called  lacryma  abiegna  and  oleum  abietinum^ 
is  accounted  fuperiour  to  the  turpentine.  Nei- 
ther this  turpentine,  nor  any  thing  under  its 
name,  is  at  prefent  common  in  the  fhops. 

4.  Terebinthina  vulgaris  Pharm.  Lond. 

Common  turpentine : about  the  confiftence  of 
honey,  ot  an  opake  brownifh  white  colour,  the 
coarfeft,  heavieft,  in  fmell  and  tafte  the  moft  , 
difagreeable,  of  all  the  kinds  of  turpentine.  It 

is  obtained  from  the  wild  pine  (pinus JilveJlris 
C.  B.  Cf  Linn.)i  a low  coniferous  tree,  with  the 
leaves  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firs  and  iffuing 
two  together  from  one  tubercle,  growing  wild 
in  the  different  parts  of  Europe.  This  tree  is 
extremely  refinous,  infomuch  that,  if  not  eva- 
cuated of  its  juice,  it  often  fwells  and  burfts. 

The  juice,  as  it  iffues  from  the  tree,  is  received 
in  trenches  made  in  the  earth,  and  afterwards 
freed  from  its  groffer  impurities  by  colaturc 
through  wicker  bafkets.  The  cones  of  the  tree 
appear  to  contain  a refinous  matter,  of  a more 
grateful  kind  than  that  of  the  trunk : diftilled 
while  frefh,  they  are  faid  to  yield  a fine  effential  Carpathlcum 
oil  greatly  fuperiour  to  that  of  the  turpentines. 
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f 01.  tere- 
binth. Ph. 
Land,  ts"  Ed. 

J Reftna  flava 
Ph.  Land. 

— alba  Ph. 
Ed. 

Pix  Bur- 
gundica  Ph.  . 
Land,  Ed. 


\ 01.  tere- 
binth. redliftc 
Ph.  Land. 

Balf.  tere- 
binth. 

f Refina  ni- 
gra feu  colO' 
phonia. 


All  thefe  juices  diffolve  totally  in  reftified 
fpirit,  but  give  out  litfle  to  watery  menftrua : 
they  become  mifcible  with  water,  into  a milky 
liquor,  by  the  mediation  of  the  yolk  or  white 
of  an  egg,  and  more  elegantly  by  mucilages. 
Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a notable  quan- 
tity of  a fubtile  penetrating  effential  oilf  vul- 
garly called  fpir  it ; a yellow  J or  blackilh  refin 
remaining  in  the  ftill ; this  is  the  common  ro- 
fin  of  the  fbops.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  offici- 
nal Burgundy  pitch  jt,  which  is  brought  from 
Saxony,  is  a preparation  of  the  fame  kind,  only 
lefs  divefted  of  the  oil,  made  by  boiling  the 
common  turpentine  till  it  acquires  a due  con- 
fiftence.  The  effential  oil,  rediftilled  by  itfelf 
in  a retort,  with  a very  gentle  heat,  becomes 
more  fubtile,  and  in  this  ftate  is  called  ethereal, 
or  re6lified§;  a thick  matter  remaining  behind, 
called  balfam  of  turpentine^.  A like  balfam  is 
obtained  alfo  by  diftilling,  with  a ftronger  fire, 
the  common  refin  from  which  there  arifes, 
firft  a thin  yellow  oil,  and  afterwards  the  thicker 
dark-reddiffi  balfam,  a blackifh  refin f remain- 
ing in  the  retort. 

All  the  turpentines  are  hot  ftimulating  cor- 
roborants and  detergents.  They  are  given, 
where  inflammatory  fymptoms  do  not  forbid 
their  ufe,  from  half  a fcruple  to  half  a dram  and 
upwards,  for  cleanfing  the  urinary  paffages  and 
internal  ulcerations  in  general,  and  in  laxities 
of  the  feminal  and  uterine  veffels.  They  feem 
to  aft  in  a peculiar  manner  on  the  urinary  or- 
gans, impregnating  the  water  with  a violet  fmell, 
even  when  applied  externally,  particularly  the 
Venice  fort.  This  laft  is  accounted  the  moft 
powerful  as  a diuretic  and  detergent,  and  the 
Chio  and  Straffiurgh  as  corroborants : they  all 
loofen  the  belly,  and  Venice  moftj  and  on  this 

account 
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account  they  are  fuppofed  by  Riverius  and 
others  to  be  lefs  hurtful  than  fuch  irritating  diu- 
retics, as  are  not  accompanied  with  that  advan- 
tage. Terebinthinate  glyfters,  in  obftinate  cof- 
tivenefs,  are  faid  to  be  much  preferable  to  faline, 
as  being  more  certain  and  durable(^^?J.  The 
common  turpentine,  as  being  the  moft  offenfive, 
is  rarely  given  internally  : its  principal  ufe  is  in' 
fome  external  applications,  among  the  farriers, 
and  for  the  diftillation  of  the  oil. 

The  oil  is  a moft  potent  ftimulating  detergent 
diuretic.  It  is  fometimes  given,  in  dofes  of  a 
few  drops,  in  rheumatifms  and  fixt  pains  of  the 
joints ; and  fome  have  ventured  on  much  larger 
quantities.  Cheyne  recommends,  as  a perfedl 
cure  for  fciaticas,  though  of  many  years  ftand- 
ing,  from  one  to  four  drams  of  the  ethereal  oil, 
to  be  taken  with  thrice  its  quantity  of  honey,  in 
a morning  falling,  with  large  draughts  of  fack 
whey  after  it,  and  an  opiate  at  bed-time : this 
medicine  is  to  be  repeated,  with  the  intermiflion 
of  a day  now  and  then,  if  daily  repetitions 
cannot  be  borne,  for  four  or  five  days,  or 
eight  at  furtheftf^J.  It  appears,  however, 
highly  imprudent,  to  venture  on  fuch  large  dofes 
at  once  of  a medicine  fo  very  hot  and  ftimu- 
lating. Boerhaave,  after  recounting,  not  with- 
out fome  exaggeration,  its  ftyptic,  anodyne, 
healing,  antifeptic,  and  difeutient  virtues  when 
applied  hot  externally,  and  its  aperient,  warm- 
ing, fudorific  and  diuretic  qualities  when  taken 
internally,  adds,  that  it  muft  be  ufed  with  great 
caution ; that  when  taken  too  freely,  it  affefls 
the  head,  excites  heat  and  pain  therein,  and, 
violently  urging  a diabetes,  brings  on  a flux  of 

CaJ  Cullen,  Mat.  Med. 

(b)  EJJay  on  the  gout , edit.  lO.  § Ixxi.  p.  U9. 
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the  femen  and  of  the  liquor  of  the  proftates ; 
and  that  in  venereal  runnings,  in  which  it  has 
by  fonne  been  commended,  it  tends  to  inflame 
the  parts  and  increafe  the  diforder. 

The  balfam  and  the  infpiflfated  refins  are  ufed 
chiefly  externally  : the  balfam  is  lefs  pungent 
than  the  oil^  >and  the  refins  much  lefs  fo  than 
the  turpentines  in  fubflance.  The  common 
yellow  refin,  in  tafte  confiderably  bitter,  is 
fometimes  given  as  an  internal  corroborant,  in 
preference  to  the  turpentines  themfelves,  as  be- 
ing divefted  of  the  ftimulating  oil. 

rERRA  JAPONIC  A. 

CATECHU  vulgo  Terra  Japonica  Pharm. 
Lond.  Terra  japonica  didia  Pharm.  Edinh.  Japan 
EARTH,  improperly  fo  called.  *The  plant  which 
yields  the  terra  japonica,  grows  in  the  Eafl:  Indies, 
and  is  called  coira^  or  caira^  by  the  natives  of 
Bahar  province.  It  appears  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  mentioned  by  Clcyerus  and  Herbert  de 
Jagur,  from  which  the  natives  of  Pegu  prepare 
this  extract ; they  name  the  tree  Kheir  or  Khadira. 

It  is  a fpecies  of  the  genus  mimoja  of  Lin- 
nseus,  and  called  by  him  mimoja  catechu.  Its 
Item  grows  to  about  a foot  in  thicknefs,  and 
from  three  to  five  feet  high.  It  branches  out 
into  a thick  fpreading  top,  feldom  above  twelve 
feet  high.  The  bark  is  thick  and  rough.  The 
wood  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy  j its  exteri- 
our  part  varies  from  a pale  brown  to  a dark 
red,  fometimes  approaching  to  black,  but 
always  covered  with  one  or  two  inches  thick 
of  white  wood.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pin- 
nated, and  have  two  prickles  at  the  bafe.  From 
the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  arife  denfe  fpikes  of 
fmall  flowers,  fucceeded  by  pods. 
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The  terra  japonica  is  an  extraft  of  the  wood 
of  this  plant,  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

After  the  trees  are  felled,  the  exteriour  white 
wood  is  carefully  cut  off,  and  the  interioiir  co- 
loured part  is  cut  into  chips,  with  which  narrow- 
mouthed unglazed  earthen  pots  are  filled,  and 
water  poured  upon  them  till  it  appears  among 
the  upper  chips.  When  this  is  half  evaporated 
by  boiling,  the  decoftion,  without  ftraining,  is 
poured  into  a flat  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  to 
one  third  part ; this  is  fet  in  a cool  place  for 
one  day,  and  afterwards  evaporated  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  ftirring  it  feveral  times  in  the  day  j 
when  it  is  reduced  to  a confiderable  thicknefs, 
it  is  fpread  upon  a mat  or  cloth  which  has  pre- 
vioufly  been  covered  with  the  afhes  of  cow- 
dung  ; this  mafs  is  divided  into  fquare  or  qua- 
drangular pieces  by  a firing,  and  completely 
dried  by  turning  them  frequently  in  the  fun. 

This  extraft  is  called  by  the  natives  cutt -y 
by  the  Englifh  cutch.  In  making  it,  the  pale 
brown  wood  is  preferred,  as  it  produces  the  fine  * 
whitilh  extraft.  The  darker  the  wood  is,  the 
blacker  the  extraft,  and  of  lefs  value.  From 
the  flovenly  manner  in  which  the  preparation  is 
made,  it  generally  contains  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  earth,  befides  what  may  be  defignedly 
,put  in  it  for  the  purpofe  of  adulteration  f a ). 

This  concrete  is  a mild  afiringent,  more 
agreeable  in  tafie  than  mofi  of  the  other  fub- 
ftances  of  that  clafs,  being  accompanied  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  fweetnefs.  It  is  often 
fuffered  to  diflblve  leifurely  in  the  mouth  j both 
as  a topical  refiringent  for  laxities  and  exulcera-  > 

( a)  From  Mr.  Kerr’s  account,  in  vol.  v.  of  the  London 
Medical  Obfwations. 
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tions  of  the  gums ; and  in  alvine  and  uterine 
fluxes,  and  catarrhal  coughs  and  hoarfenefs ; 
medicines  of  this  kind  a6ting  in  general  to  much 
better  advantage  when  thus  gradually  fwallowed, 
than  when  taken  in  full  dofes  at  once.  With 
this  view  the  terra  japonica  is  made  in  the  Ihops 
Trochifei  e troches ; beaten  with  equal  its  weight  of 

terra  japon.  gu^^.a^abic,  and  four  times  the  weight  of  both 
of  fugar  of  roles,  and  fo  much  water  to  be  dropt 
in  as  will  reduce  them  into  a mafs  of  a due  con- 
Eleftuar,  ja-  fiftence  for  being  formed.  The  Edinburgh  col- 
confeft^Ja^^  dire6ts  a compound  ele6luary,  of  which 

pon.  FL  Ed,  t^rra  japonica  is  the  bafis,  joined  with  other 
aftringents  and  aromatics,  and  a frnall  proportion 
of  opium,  which  is  a very  elegant  and  efficaci- 
ous medicine  of  the  kind. 

Japan -earth  diflfolves  almoft  totally  in  water, 
excepting  the  impurities  ; which  are  ufually  of 
the  fandy  kind,  and  in  confiderable  quantity, 
amounting,  in  the  fpecimens  I examined,  to 
about  one  eighth  ' of  the  mafs.  Of  the  pure 
matter,  rc6lified  fpirit  diflblves  about  feven 
eighths,  into  a deep  red  liquor ; the  part,  which 
it  leaves  undiflblved,  is  an  alenoft  infipid  mu- 
cilaginous fubftance.  In  the  fhops  a folution 
of  it  is  made  in  proof  fpirit,  with  the  addition 
of  cinnamon,  a fpice  the  bell  adapted  of  any  to 
the  intention  of  this  medicine ; three  ounces  of 
the  japan  earth  and  two  of  cinnamon  are  digeft- 
Tinftura  ca-  ed  in  a quart  J or  two  pounds  and  a half  J of  the 
techu  t Ph.  fpirit,  and  the  {trained  tindure  given  commonly 
— ^japonic  dofes  of  two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls.  It  dif- 

j Ph.  Ed.  folves  alfo  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  in  alkaline 
lye,  in  the  mineral  acids,  partially  and  more 
difficultly  in  the  vegetable  acids,  and  not  at  all 
in  oils : all  the  folutions  are  ot  a red  or  purplifli 
colour. 
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*By  the  natives  where  this  extract  is  made, 
it  is  employed  medicinally  as  a cooler  in  the 
diieafes  confidered  by  them  as  of  a hot  nature. 

It  is  faid,  when  profufely  ufed,  to  deftroy  the 
venereal  appetite.  It  is  given  at  the  rate  of  two 
ounces  a day  to  tame  vicious  horfes.  It  is  a 
principal  ingredient  in  one  of  their  ointments  of 
great  repute,  compofed  of  blue  vitriol  four 
drams,  Japan -earth  four  ounces,  alum  nine 
drams,  white  refin  four  ounces ; thefe  are  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder,  and  mixed  by  the  hand 
with  ten  ouncs  of  oil-olive,  and  water  enough 
to  give  the  mals  a proper  confiftence.  This 
ointment  is  ufed  in  every  fore,  from  a frefh 
wound  to  a venereal  ulcer ; and  has  been 
found  remarkably  ,ferviceable  by  European 
praftitioners  (a). 

' TERREA  ABSORBENflA. 

ABSORBENT  EARTHS : diftinguilbablc 
from  other  earthy  and  ftony  fubftances  by  their 
folubility  in  acids. ' Such  are,  the  mineral  cal- 
careous earths,  as  chalk  : the  animal  calcareous 
earths,  as  crabs-claws,  oyfter-fliells,  egg-fhells, 
pearl,  coral,  coralline;  animal  earths  not  cal- 
careous, as  crabs-eyes  and  burnt  hartlhorn. 

See  the  refpeftive  fubftances ; which  have  been 
feparately  treated  of,  fo-  far  as  concerned  each 
in  particular  j and  whofe  general  and  common 
qualities  were  reforved  for  this  article. 

The  obvious  and  immediate  virtue  of  thefe 
bodies  is,  to  obtund  acid  humours  in  the  firft 
paffages,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  cardialgic  and 
other  complaints  occafioned  by  them : the  relief, 

(a)  Kerr's  Account,  above  inoted.  <■ 
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however,  which  they  afford,  is  oftentimes  only 
temporary  j from  their  a6ting  only  upon  the 
acid  already  generated,  without  corre6ling  the 
indifpofition  which  tends  to  produce  more.  If 
no  acid  humours  are  contained  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages,  thefe  earthy  bodies,  not  foluble  by  any 
other  kind  of  fluid,  can  have  no  falutary  opera- 
tion ; and,  by  concreting  with  the  vifcous  con- 
tents of  the  ftomach  into  indigeftible  maffes, 
may  prove  injurious  in  a high  degree 

Abforbents  are  of  more  general  ufe  in  infancy 
than  in  adult  age  •,  acidities  being  very  familiar 
to  young  children,  being  often  in  that  tender 
age  produ6live  of  alarming  fymptoms,  and 
having  a greater  or  lefs  fhare  in  moft  of  their 
difeafes;  whereas,  in  adults,  they  are  much 
lefs  frequent,  accompanying  chiefly  hypochon- 
driacal affe6lions,  cardialgite,  and  fuch  diforders 
as  happen  in  the  firfl;  paffages  from  the  immo- 
derate ufe  of  acid  and  fermentable  food. 

An  hypothefis  formerly  obtained,  which  af- 
cribed  the  acute  difeafes  of  adults  to  a morbific 
acid : againfl  which  the  abforbent  earths  were 
introduced  as  the  moft  dire6l  alexipharmacs. 
This  theory  is  now  juftly  exploded  thefe  dif- 
eafes, inftead  of  being  produced,  being  in  ge- 
neral moft  fuccefsfully  controlled,  by  acids. 
The  ufe  of  abforbents,  in  different  kinds  of 
fevers,  is  neverthelefs  ftill  continued,  and  fome- 
times  perhaps  with  advantage : for,  though  the 
earths  of  themfelves  are  apparently  rather  inju- 
rious than  beneficial,  yet  as  acids  are  often 
given  freely  at  the  fame  time,  the  folution  of 
the  earth  in  the  acid  may  prove  a medicine 
more  ferviceable  in  particular  cafes  than  the 

a)  Vide  Tralles  Virium  ferrets  remedits  aferiptorum  examen 
rigorojius. 
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acid  unobtunded.  It  is  however,  doubtlefs, 
more  advifable,  to  ufe  the  earth  previoufly 
diflblved  in  the  acid,  than  to  give  them  fepa- 
rately. 

The  college  of  Berlin,  fenfible  of  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  earths,  in  thefe  cafes,  previ- 
ouQy  diflblved,  or  reduced  to  a foluble  faline 
form  i as  well  as  of  the  abfurdity,  retained  in 
other  German  pharmacopoeias,  of  precipitating 
them  from  their  folutions  by  fixt  alkaline  falts, 
and  thus  rendering  them  wholly  inert ; direbts 
them  to  be  digefted  in  diftilled  vinegar,  with  a Magifterium 
gentle  heat,  till  the  menftruum  ceafes  to  a6f,  folubile,  co- 
and  the  filtered  folution  to  be  infpiflated  to  dry-  periarum'’&c. 
nefs.  This  preparation  is  greatly  preferable  to  p,  Brandenb. 
the  Ample  imbibition  with  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice  recommended  by  fomej  as  by  this  laft 
management  the  earth  is  made  foluble  only  in 
part,  and  in  an  undeterminable  proportion. 

Solutions  of  thefe  earths  in  vegetable  acids 
are  in  tafte  fomewhat  auflere.  The  different 
earths  differ  fomewhat  from  one  another,  both  . 
in  the  degree  and  in  the  fpecies  of  the  tafte,  and 
probably  alfo  in  the  medical  effedts,  of  the 
folutions : but  whether  thefe  differences  are  fuch, 
that  fome  of  them,  as  crabs-claws,  pearl,  coral, 
and  bezoar,  are  moft  difpofed  to  promote  a 
diaphorefis  in  fevers,  while  others,  as  egg-fhells 
and  oyfter-fhells,  act  rather  by  promoting  urine, 
as  feems  to  be  generally  fuppofed,  has  not  been 
determined  by  fair  experience,  the  earths  having 
rarely  been  given  in  a diflblved  or  in  a foluble 
Hate.  It  is  moft  probable  that  they  all  a6t, 
when  diflblved,  as  mild  cooling  reftringentsj 
for  when  given  in  fubftance,  as  abforbents,  in 
cafes  of  acidities,  they  all  tend  to  reftrain  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  or  to  bring  on  coftivenefs,  an 
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“cficdt  to  which  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the 
ufe  of  them. 

There  are  two  foluble  earths,  not  commonly 
ranked  among  the  abforbents,  whofe  effefts, 
when  combined  with  acids,  are  known  with 
more  certainty,  as  they  have  been  ufed  oftener, 
fo  combined,  than  otherwife;  to  wit,  the  alu- 
minous earth  and  magnefiaj  of  which  the  one 
is  ftrongly  ftyptic,  and  the  other  moderately 
purgative. 

Combinations  of  the  abforbent  earths  with 
the  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  bitterifh  and 
of  great  pungency,  particularly  thofe  with  the 
marine : the  medical  effefts  of  thefe  folutions 
are  little  known.  The  vitriolic  acid  does  not 
diflblve  them  into  a liquid  form,  but  precipitates 
them  from  all  the  others,  and  is  thus  combined 
with  them  into  concretes  nearly  infipid. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determin- 
ing the  comparative  Itrength  of  different  abfor- 
bents, or  the  quantities  of  acid  they  are  capable 
of  fatiating.  Langius  reports,  that  ten  grains  of 
crabs-claws  deftroyed  the  acidity  of  forty  drops 
of  fpirit  of  fait ; that  egg-fhells,  crabs-eyes,  and 
mother  of  pearl,  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  fa- 
turated  fifty  drops  each ; red  coral,  white  coral, 
and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  fixty  drops  each  j volatile 
alkaline  fait  and  pearl,  eighty  drops  eachj  chalk, 
an  hundred  drops;  oyfter-fhells,  an  hundred 
and  twenty ; and  fome  lime  flones  no  lefs  than 
an  hundred  and  fixty  Thefe  experiments 

however  (admitting  their  accuracy,  and  the 
acid  to  have  been  equally  neutralized  in  all, 
which  may  be  reafonably  qucftioned)  do  not 
anfwer  the  end  fo  perfectly  as  could  be  wifhed ; 
for,  to  different  acids,  the  earths  have  different 

(a)  Vide  LangU  Opera  omnia  medica,  Lipfies  1 704, 
p.  4?2  ^ feq> 
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habitudes : from  a fet  of  experiments  made  by 
Homberg,  it  appears  that  oyfter-fliells,  for 
example,  require  for  their  folution  more  of  the 
marine  acid  than  coral  does ; whereas  of  the 
nitrous  acid,  contrariwife,  the  coral  requires 
more  than  the  oyfter-fliells  Neither  the 

nitrous  nor  the  marine  acids  are  thofe  which 
abforbents  are  deftined  to  fatiate  in  the  human 
ftomach,  and  by  which  their  ftrength  fliould  be 
examined  : the  acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  acid  of  milk,  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
the  moft  analogous  to  fuch  as  arc  generated  in 
the  bodies  of  animals.  On  trying,  with  thefe, 
the  feveral  fubftances  enumerated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  the  differences  in  their  ab- 
forbent  powers  appeared  not  to  be  very  great : 
they  all  faturated  pretty  nearly  the  fame  quan- 
tities of  the  acids ; and  there  remained,  from 
all,  quantities  very  confiderable,  but  not  very 
greatly  different,  of  a matter  which  further 
additions  of  the  acid  would  not  diffolve. 

^ H E A. 

TEA  : the  leaf  of  a Chinefe  flirub,  evonyms 
ajjinis  arbor  orientalis  nucifera  fiore  rojeo  Pluk. 
aim.  Thea  bohea  fsf  viridis  Linn.  The  leaves, 
carefully  picked,  are  dried  haftily  on  warm 
iron  plates  j whereby, they  are  faid  to  lofe  in 
great  meafure  fome  noxious  qualities  which 
they  have  when  frefh,  and  to  preferve  their 
admired  flavour  which  by  flow  exficcation  would 
be  loft.  The  feveral  forts  of  tea  brought  to  us 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  fame  plant, 
colledled  at  different  times,  and  cured  in  a 


(a)  Vide  Memoir es  de  I'acad.  roy,  des  fciences  de  Paris, 
four  I'ann.  17  00. 
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fbmcwhat  different  manner:  Neumann  fufpedts 
that  the  brown  colour,  and  the  flavour,  of  the 
bohea  forts,  are  introduced  by  art. 

Both  the  green  and  bohea  teas  have  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a lightly  bitterifh  fub- 
aflringent  tafte : with  folution  of  chalybeate  vi- 
triol, they  ftrike  an  inky  blacknefs.  They 
give  out  their  fmell  and  tafte  both  to  watery 
and  to  fpirituous  menftrua : to  water,  the  green 
forts  communicate  their  own  green  tinflure, 
and  the  bohea  their  brown : to  reftified  fpirit 
they  both  impart  a fine  deep  green.  On  gently 
drawing  off  the  menftrua  from  the  filtered  tinc- 
tures, the  water  is  found  to  elevate  nearly  all 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  tea,  while  reftified 
fpirit  brings  over  little  or  nothing,  leaving  the 
fmell  as  well  as  the  tafte  concentrated  in  the 
extract  : both  extradls  are  very  confiderably 
aftringent,  and  not  a little  ungrateful ; the  fpi- 
rituous moft  fo. 

Infufions  of  tea,  as  dietetic  articles,  have 
been  extravagantly  commended  by  fome  and 
condemned  by  others  ; and  notwithftanding  the 
frequency  of  their  ufe,  they  real  effeefts  are 
fcarcely  as  yet  clear.  They  feem,  when  mode- 
rately ufed,  to  be  for  the  moft  part  innocent : 
in  fome  cafes,  they  feem  to  be  falutary:  in  fome, 
they  are  apparently  prejudicial.  -They  dilute  thick 
juices  and  quench  thirft  more  effedlually,  and 
pafs  off  by  the  natural  emunftories  more  freely, 
than  mere  watery  fluids : they  refrefli  the  fpirits 
in  heavinefs  and  fleepinefs,  and  feem  to  coun- 
teradl  the  operation  of  inebriating  liquors.  From 
their  manifeft  aftringency,  they  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  ftrengthen  and  brace  up  the  Iblids, 
but  this  effedt  experience  does  not  countenance: 
it  is  in  diforders,  and  in  conftitutions,  wherein 

corroborants 
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corroborants  are  moft  ferviceable,  that  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  tea  is  peculiarly  hurtful ; in 
cold  Jndolent  habits,  cachexies,  chlorofes,  drop- 
fies,  and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

rULASPI. 

‘THLASPI:  a plant  with  oblong  narrow 
undivided  leaves  joined  immediately  to  the  ftalks, 
on  the  tops  of  which  grow  numerous  tetrape- 
talous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a 
fhort  flat  feed-veflTel  divided  tranfverfely  into 
two  cells. 

I.  'Thlajpi  arvenfe  filiquu  latis  C.  B.  P’hlajpi 
' Treacle- muftard : with  roundifh- 
pointed  jagged  leaves,  and  broad  capfules  con- 
taining about  four  feeds  in  each  cell.  It  is 
annual,  and  grows  wild  in  corn-fields.  , 

1.  ’Thlajpi  arvenfe^  vaccaria  incano  folio  majus 
C.  B.  '^Phlafpi  campejlre  Linn.  Mithridate  muf-  , 
tard:  with  hoary  ftarp-pointed  leaves  fliaped 
like  an  arrow-head ; and  only  one  feed  in  each 
cell.  It  is  biennial,  .and  grows  in  fields  and 
open  clayie  grounds. 

The  feeds  of  thcfe  plants  have  an  acrid 
biting  tafte,  approaching  to  that  of  the  common 
muftard  j with  which  they  agree  nearly  in  their 
pharmaceutic  properties,  their  pungent  matter 
being  totally  extradled  by  water,  only  partially 
by  reftified  fpirit,  and  being  elevated  by  water 
in  diftillation.  They  have,  joined  to  their 
acrimony,  an  unpleafant  flavour,  fomewhat  of 
the  garlick  or  onion  kind ; and  this  they  give 
out  to  fpirituous  as  well  as  watery  menftrua. 

They  are  rarely  made  ufe  of  any  otherwife  than 

as 
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as  ingredients  in  the  compofitions  whofe  names 
they  bear:  though  fome  recommend  them  in 
different  diforders,  preferably  to  the  common 
muftard. 

THUS, 

'THUS  Pharm.  Lond.  Frankincenfe : a folid 
brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little  glebes  or 
maffesj  of  a brownifli  or  yellowifh  colour  on  the 
butfide,  internally  whitifli  or  variegated  with 
whitifh  fpecks.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  pine  that  yields  the  common  tur- 
^ pentine,  and  to  concrete  upon  the  furface  of  the 
^erebinthinate  juice  foon  after  it  has  iffued  from 
the  tree. 

This  refin  has  a bitterifh  acrid  unpleafant 
tafle,  and  no  confiderable  fmell : it  diffolves 
totally  in  reclified  fpirit,  but  is  fcarcely  adled 
upon  by  watery  menftrua.  It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a mild  corroborant  though  at  prefent 
• it  is  little  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  theriaci,  and  externally  in  plafters. 
officinal  plafter,  made  with  half  a pound  of 
” ■ frankincenfe  and  three  ounces  of  dragons  blood 
in  powder  llirred  into  two  pounds  of  the  com- 
mon plafter  melted,  now  takes  its  name  which 
was  formerly  roboransy  from  this  ingredient. 

TUT  M ELM  A. 

THYMELMA  Pharm.  Parif.  A ffirubby 
plant ; with  fmooth  uncut  leaves  j and  mono- 
pctalous  flowers  fet  thick  together : each  flower 
is  cut  into  four  acute  feftions,  and  followed  by 
an  oblong,  red,  yellow,  or  black  berry,  con- 
taining one  feed,  which  refembles  a hempTeed. 

, I.  Thymel/ea 


THYMELiEA. 

1.  Thymel^a:  'Thymelaa  foliis  Uni  C.  B. 
Daphne  Gnidium  Linn.  Spurge-flax:  with  the 
flalks  and  branches  clothed  with  evergreen 
leaves  like  thofe  of  flax  and  white  flowers  in 
clufters  on  the  tops. 

2.  Laureola  Jeu  Chamalaa  : Laureola  Jem- 
pervirens  flore  viridiy  quihujdain  laureola  mas  C.  B. 
Daphne  laureola  Linn.  Spurge  laurel : with 
evergreen  fhining  bay-like  leaves,  ftanding  fe- 
veral  together,  •only  at  the  tops  of  the  branches; 
and  greenifli  flowers  on  pedicles  in  their  bofoms. 

3.  Mezereum  Pharm.  Lond.  Mezereon 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Laureola  folio  deciduo,  flore  pur- 
pureOy  ojflcinis  laureola  femina  C.  B.  Daphne 
Mezereum  Linn.  Spurge-olive,  widow-wail : 
with  pale  purplifh  or  white  flowers  clothing  the 
branches ; on  the  tops  of  which  appear,  after 
the  flowers  have  fallen,  bay-flhaped  leaves  not 
fhining. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  grows  on  mountain-  , 
ous  places  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe : the 
fecond  in  moifl;  woods  in  fome  parts  of  Eng- 
land : the  third,  a native  of  Germany  (a)y  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  on  account  of  the 
elegance  and  earlinefs  of  its  flowers,  which 
fometimes  appear  in  the  end  of  January  : the 
berries  of  all  the  forts  ripen  in  Augufl  or 
September. 

The’ leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  little  or  no 
fmell,  but  a naufeous,  acrid,  very  durable 
tafte:  taken  internally,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  ten 
or  twelve  grains,  they  are  faid  to  operate  with 

« 

( a)  The  mezereon  has  of  late  been  obfen'ed  to  be  a 
native  of  England  alfo,  being  found  plentifully  in  fome 
woods  near  Andover  in  Hampfhire. 
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violence,  by  ftool,  and  fometimes  by  vomit, 
fo  as  not  to  be  ventured  on  with  fafety  un- 
lefs  their  virulence  be  previoufly  abated  by 
long  boiling,  and  even  then  they  are  much  too 
precarious  to  be  trufted  to. 

The  flowers  are  of  a different  nature,  being 
in  tafte  little  other  than  mucilaginous  and  fweet- 
ifh,  and  of  a light  pleafant  fmell. 

The  pulpy  part  of  the  berries  appears  alfb  to 
be  harmlefs  j but  the  feeds,  called  coccognidia  or 
grana  cnidia,  are  as  acrid,  and  as  virulently 
purgative  as  the  leaves.  - 

*The  bark  of  the  fpurge  laurel,  macerated 
in  water,  has  of  late  been  much  employed  in 
France  as  a topical  application  to  the  fkin,  for 
the  purpofe  of  excoriating  and  exciting  a dif- 
charge.  That  of  the  mezereon  has  been  re- 
commended for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  root  of  the.  mezereon  has  lately  been 
ufed  with  fuccefs  in  cafes  of  venereal  nodes.  Dr. 
Ruflel,  to  whom  the  public  is  obliged  for  the 
communication  of  its  efficacy  in  this  frequently 
obffinate  complaint,  obferves,  in  the  medical 
inquiries  above-mentioned,  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  root,  on  firfl  chewing,  is  not  pun- 
gent, but  after  a little  time  proves  greatly  foj 
and  that  the  difagreeable  ftimulus  in  the  fauces 
lafts  for  many  hours  ; that  a decoftion  of  an 
ounce  of  the  frefh  cortical  part  in  a gallon  and 
a half  of  water  (the  boiling  being  continued  till 
half  a gallon  is  wafted,  and  an  ounce  of  diced  li- 
quorice added  towards  the  end)  may  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a pint  four  times  a day,  is 
not  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  and  has  not  been 
found  to  difagree  with  any  ftomach  or  conftitu- 
tion,  or  to  remarkably  increafe  any  of  the  fecre- 
tions ; but  that  on  doubling  the  quantity  of  the 
mezereon,  the  deco6lion  proved  fo  pungent. 
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that  no  flomach  could  bear  it.  He  recommends 
the  above  deco6lion  principally  in  thofe  venereal 
nodes  that  proceed  from  a thickening  of  the 
membrane  of  the  bones,  which  appears  to  be 
the  caufe  of  greateft  part  of  tliefe  tumours,  at 
leafl:  when  recent : when  there  is  an  exoftofis, 
nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  medicine; 
and  when  the  bone  is  carious,  no  cure  is  to  be 
expefted  without  an  exfoliation,  though  even 
here  it  fometimes  difperfes  the  tumour,  as  ap- 
pears from  fome  of  the  cafes  which  he  relates. 
In  a thickening  of  the  periofteum  from  other 
caufo,  it  has  likewife  had  good  effects. 

THYMIAMA. 

\ 

THTMIAMATIS  cortex  Officinarum  Germa- 
nia: Thus  judaorum  quorundam.  A bark,  in 
fmall  brownifli-grey  pieces,  .intermixed  with 
bits  of  leaves,  feeming  as  if  the  bark  and  leaves 
had  been  bruifed  and  prefled  together;  brought 
from  Syria,  Cilicia,  ^c.  and  fuppoied  to  be 
the  produce  of  the  liquid-ftorax  tree. 

This  bark  has  an  agreeable  balfamic  fmell, 
approaching  to  that  of  liquid-ftorax,  and  a fuba- 
crid  bitterifti  tafte  accompanied  with  fome  flight 
aftringency.  Infufions  of  it  in  water  are  of  an 
orange  colour,  in  tafte  and  fmell  ungratefully 
balfamic  : infpilTated,  they  leave  a dark  reddifh 
brown  extraft,  retaining  fome  of  the  fmell  of 
the  bark,  in  tafte  auftere,  (lightly  bitter,  and 
of  a mild  aromatic  acrimony.  To  reftified 
fpirit  it  communicates  a dark  colour  like  that  of 
a folution  of  balfam  of  Peru  : the  fpirit,  diftilled 
off  from  this  tinfture,  is  highly  fragrant,  info- 
much  that  a dram  communicates  an  agreeable 
odour  to  fome  quarts  of  water:  the  remaining  ex- 
trad  is  likewife  of  a pleafant  fmell,  and  amounts 
to  at  lead:  one  eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  bark. 
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This  bark,  faid  to  be  common  in  the  Ger-  ^ 
man  ihops,  is  in  this  country  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  Cartheufer  and  Hoffman,  from 
whom  the  above  account  is  extrafted,  report, 
that  it  affords  an  excellent  fumigation  for  oede- 
mas, rheumatifms,  and  catarrhs ; and  that  the 
fpirituous  tinfture  and  extraft,  and  the  diftilled 
fpirit,  are  ufeful  anodynes  or  antifpafmodics  in 
convulfive  coughs  and  other  diforders. 

t:hymus. 

THYME  : a low  fhrubby  plant ; confifting 
of  numerous  {lender  tough  flalks,  with  little 
roundiih  leaves  in  pairs,  and  loofe  fpikes,  on 
the  tops,  of  purplifh  or  whitifh  labiated  flowers, 
whofe  upper  lip  is  nipt  at  the  extremity,  the 
lower  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  fegments. 

I.  Pharm.  Edinh.  Yhy mum  vulgar e 

folio  tenuiore  C.  B.  thymus  vulgaris  Linn. 
Common  thyme  : with  upright  ftalks,  and 
dark  brownilh  green  fome what  pointed  leaves; 
a native  of  the  fouthern  parts , of  Europe,  com- 
mon in  our  gardens,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July. 

This  herb  is  a moderately  warm  pungent 
aromatic.  To  water  it  imparts,  by  infuiion, 
its  agreeable  fmell,  but  only  a weak  tafte,  with 
a yellowifli  or  brown  colour : in  diftillation,  it 
gives  over  an  effential  oil,  in  quantity  about  an 
ounce  from  thirty  pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower, 
of  a gold  yellow  colour  if  diftilled  by  a gentle 
fire,  of  a deep  brownifti  red  if  by  a ftrong  one, 
of  a penetrating  fmell  refembling  that  of  the 
thypne  itfelf,  but  lefs  grateful,  in  tafte  excef- 
iively  hot  and  fiery : the  remaining  decoftion, 
infpiffated,  leaves  a bitteriih,  roughifh,  fubfa- 
line  extraft.  The  aftive  matter,  which  by 
water  is  only  partially  diffolved,  is  by  reftified 
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fpirit  diflblved  completely ; though  the  tinflurcj 
in  colour  blackifli- green,  difcovers  left  of  the 
fmell  of  the  thyme  than  the  watery  infufion  : the 
fpirit  brings  over  in  diftillation  a part  of  its  fla- 
vour, leaving  an  extrafl  of  a weak  fmell  and  of 
a penetrating  camphorated  pungency* 

2*  Serpyllum  Pharm.  Edinb.  Serpyllum  viiU 
gare  minus  C.  B.  'Thymus  Serpyllum  Linm 
Mother-of-thyme  ; with  trailing  ftalks,  and  ob- 
tufe  leaves  : growing  wild  on  heaths  and  dry 
paflure  grounds.  This  alfo  is  an  elegant  aro- 
matic plant,  fimilar  to  the  foregoing  fpecies, 
but  milder,  and  in  flavour  rather  more  grateful* 
Its  efTential  oil  is  both  in  fmaller  quantity  and 
left  acrid,  and  its  Ipirituous  extraft  comes 
greatly  fhort  of  the  penetrating  warmth  and 
pungency  of  that  of  the  other.  It  is  faid  to 
afford  an  agreeable  diftilled  water,  more  dura- 
ble, but  left  active  and  penetrating  than  pepper- 
mintf" a).  Both  the  leaves  themfelves,  and 
their  Ipirituous  tinfture,  are  of  a bright  green 
colour^  without  any  thing  of  the  brown  or  black- 
ifh  hue  of  thofe  of  common  thyme. 

3.  Thymus  citratus  Serpyllum  foliis  citri 
odore  C.  B,  Lemon-thyme  ; in  appearance 
differing  little  from  the  fecond  fortj  of  which 
Linnaeus  makes  it  a variety,  except  that  it  is 
more  upright  and  more  bufliy  j a native  of  dry- 
mountainous  places,  common  in  gardens,  and 
flowering  as  the  others  in  July.  This  fpecies 
is  left  pungent  than  the  firft  fort,  more  fo  than 
the  fecond,  and  much  more  grateful  than 
either : its  fmell  in  particular  is  remarkably 
different,  approaching  to  that  of  lemons.  Dif- 


( a)  Cullen,  Mat.  Mtd, 
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tilled  with  water,  it  yields  a larger  quantity  than 
the  other  forts,  of  a yellow ifh  very  fragrant  oil 
of  the  lemon  flavour,  containing  nearly  all  the 
medicinal  parts  of  the  plant,  for  the  remaining 
decodion  is  almoft  infipid  as  well  as  inodorous. 

It  gives  over  alfo  with  redified  fpirit  its  finer 
odorous  matter  j a lefs  agreeable  flavour,  and  a 
moderate  warmth,  remaining  in  the  fpirituous 
extrad. 

r ILIA 

T7  LI  A femina  folio  major  e C.  B.  Hilia  eu- 
ropa  Linn.  Lime  or  Linden  ; a tall  fpreading- 
branched  tree,  with  large  heart-ftiaped,  ferrated, 
foft,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves ; in  the  bofoms  of 
thefe  rife  long  narrow  leafy  produdions,  from 
the  middle  rib  of  which  iffue  one  or  three  pedi- 
cles bearing  three  flowers  apiece,  or  one  pedicle 
bearing  nine : the  flower  is  whitifh,  pentapeta- 
lous,  and  followed  by  a kind  of  dry  berry  about 
the  fize  of  a filberd.  It  is  a native  of  England, 
flowers  in  July,  and  begins  to  lofe  its  leaves  in 
Auguft. 

The  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  are  fuppoled  to 
have  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  virtue : 
Hoffman  feems  to  entertain  a great  opinion  of 
them  in  thefe  intentions,  and  as  his  theory  dedu- 
ces moft  difeafes  from  fpafms  and  fpafmodic 
ftridures,  they  are  accordingly  very  frequent  in 
his  prefcriptions : he  fays  he  knew  a chronical 
epilepfy  cured  by  the  ufe  of  an  infufion  of  them 
drank  as  tea.  The  frefh  flowers  have  a mode- 
rately ftrong  fmell,  in  which  their  virtue  (what- 
ever it  may  be)  feems  to  confift,  and  which  in 
keeping  is  foon  diffipated  : when  di veiled  of 
this  odorous  principle,  they  difcover  to  the  tafte 
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only  a ftrong  mucilage,  from  which  may  be 
cxtrafted,  by  reftified  fpirit,  a (lightly  bitterilh 
fubaftringent  matter. 

rirHTMALUS. 

SPURGE : a plant  with  fmall  fmooth  leaves, 
round  ftalks  full  of  a milky  juice,  and  umbel- 
like clufters  of  tetrapetalous  flowers,  whofe  cups 
are  divided  into  four  fegments  fet  alternately 
with  the  petala : the  flower  is  followed  by  a 
roundifh  or  three-fquare  capfule  containing 
three  feeds. 

I.  Tithymalus  paralios  ; Tithymalus  man- 
timus  C.  B.  Euphorbia  Par  alias  Linn.  Sea 
fpurge  : with  oblong  narrow  flax-like  leaves, 
broadeft  in  the  middle,  clothing  the  ftalks,  and 
lying  over  one  another  in  an  upward  diredtion, 
like  fcales  ; and  two  roundifh,  heart-fhaped, 
or  kidney-fhaped  leaves  encompafTing  each  of 
the  fubdivifions  of  the  umbel:  found  wild  on. 
fandy  (bores,  and  flowering  in  June.  All  the 
parts  of  this  plant  are  extremely  acrid  irritating 
cathartics ; apt  to  inflame  the  mouth,  fauces, 
and  ftomach ; operating  with  fo  great  violence, 
that  though  fome  may  perhaps  have  borne  their 
operation  without  much  injury  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  yet  common  prudence  forbids  their  being 
ever  ventured  on.  Several  correftors  have  been 
employed  for  them,  but  none  with  commend- 
able fuccefs : maceration  of  the  middle  bark  of 
the  root  in  vinegar,  .dire6ted  by  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  renders  it  indeed  lefs  virulent,  but  of 
precarious  operation  : digeftion  of  the  milky 
juice  with  alkaline  falts,  recommended  by 
others,  leaves  it  ftill  too  acrid.  For  alleviating 
inflammatory  fymptoms  produced  by  impru- 
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dently  fwallowing  or  tailing  thefe  acrid  fubftan- 
ces,  milk,  plentifully  drank,  feems  the  moft 
effeftual  remedy.  Gerard  relates,  that  on  tak- 
ing but  one  drop  of  the  milk  of  the  fea  fpurge, 
it  did  fo  fwell  and  inflame  in  his  throat,  that  he 
hardly  efcaped  with  his  life,  and  that  on  driiik- 
ing  milk,  the  extremity  of  the  heat  ceafed. 

2.  Tithymalus  cypARissius  C.  R.  Euphor^ 
hid  Cypariffias  him.  Cyprefs  fpurge : with  nu- 
merous oblong  flender  leaves,  not  wider  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends ; the  umbel  divided  in- 
to numerous  ramifications,  each  of  which  is  di- 
vided and  fubdivided  into  twoj  the  divifions 
perforating  as  it  were  the  two  roundifli  leaves 
which  encompafs  them ; a native  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  fome  other  parts  bf  Europe. 
This  fpecies,  though  allowed  by  the  faculty  of 
Paris  to  be  ufed  indifcriminately  with  the  pre- 
ceding, is  in  all  its  parts  lefs  acrimonious.  Po- 
terius  fays  he  has  found  half  a dram  or  a dram 
of  the  powdered  root  to  a6l  as  a mild  cathartic ; 
and  that  the  juice  obtained  from  the  bruifed 
herb  and  root,  depurated  and  exficcated  in  the 
fun,  is  of  the  fame  operation  with  fcammonyf  a 

Several  other  fpurges  are  enumerated  in  ca- 
talogues of  the  materia  medica,  under  the 
names  of  ejula^  fitynja,  cataputia,  lathyrus,  aly~ 
puniy  pepluSi  apios,  &c.  among  which  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  one  more  virulent  than 
the  firft  above  defcribed,  or  lefs  virulent  than 
the  fecond.  None  of  them  are  among  us  ven- 
tured on  for  any  internal  ufe : the  milky  juice 

(aj  fharmacopaia fpagyrica,  lib.  iii.  feil.  3. 
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of  the  wild  fpurges  is  fometimes  applied  exter- 
nally by  the  common  people  for  confuming 

warts. 

rORMENT'ILLA, 

TORMENTILLA  Pharm.  Lond.  fs?  Edinb. 
Tormentilla  JylveJlris  C.  B.  Heptaphyllum.  Tor- 
mentilla  ere£ia  Linn.  Tormentil  or  Septfoil: 
a plant  with  flender,  weak,  upright  (talks ; ob- 
long leaves,  indented  towards  the  extremity, 
and  converging  from  the  indented  part  to  their 
jundlure  with  the  (talk,  (landing  generally  feven 
at  a joint;  and  fmall  yellow  tetrapetalous  Bow- 
ers on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  followed  by 
naked  feeds ; the  root  is  generally  crooked  and 
knotty,  of  a dark  brown  or  blackifh  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It  is  perennial, 
o^rows  wild  in  woods  and  on  commons,  and 

t> 

flowers  in  June. 

Tormentil  root  is  a ftrong  and  almod 
flavourlefs  aftringent,  and  gives  out  its  allrin- 
gency  both  to  water  and  reftified  fpii  it,  mod 
perfedlly  to  the  latter  : the  watery  deco6lion,  of 
a tranfparent  brownifh  red  colour  whilft  hot,  v 
becomes  turbid  in  cooling  like  that  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  depofites  a portion  of  refinous 
matter:  the  fpirituous  tincture,  of  a brighter  red-  . 
difh  colour,  retains  its  pellucidity.  The  extrails, 
obtained  by  infpiflTation,  are  intenfely  ftyptic, 
the  fpirituous  moil  fo.  It  is  generally  given  in 
decoilion  : an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  pow- 
dered root  may  be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water 
to  a quart,  adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  boil- 
ing, a dram  of  cinnamon ; of  the  (trained  li- 
quor, fweetened  with  an  ounce  of  any  agreeable 
fyrup,  two  ounces  or  more  may  be  taken  four 
or  five  times  a day. 
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toralis. 


rRICHOMANES. 

'TRICHOMANES  Pharm.  Edinh.  P.olytrichum 
Jive  trichomanes  C.  B.  Callitrichum.  Afplenium 
'Trichomanes  Linn.  English  maidenhair  : a 
fmall  plant,  without  ftalks : the  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  compofed  of  little  roundifli  dark-green 
fegments  fet  in  pairs  ajong  a fhining  black  rib : 
the  feeds  are  a fine  dull  lying  on  the  backs  of 
the  leaves.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  on 
fhady  grounds  and  old  walls. 

This  herb  has  a mucilaginous  fomewhat 
fweetifh  and  roughifh  tafte,  and  little  or  no  par- 
ticular flavour.  It  is  accounted  ferviceable  in 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  particularly  in  tickling 
coughs  and  hoarfenefs  from  thin  acrid  defluxions, 
and  in  thefe  intentions  has  been  long  fubftituted 
among  us  to  the  adianthum,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  different  in  qua- 
lity. It  is  ufually  diredled  in  infufion  or  de- 
co6lion,  with  the  addition  of  a little  liquorice ; 
pec-  a pefloral  fyrup  is  prepared  in  the  (hops,  from 
an  infufion  of  five  ounces  of  the  dry  leaves  and 
four  of  liquorice  root  in  five  pints  of  boiling 
water. 

rRIFOLIUM  PALUDOSUM. 

TRIFOLIUM  PALUDOSUM  Pharm.  Land. 
Menyanthes  Pharm.  Edinb,  Trifolium  'palujire 
C.  B,  Menyanthes  Irifoliata  Linn.  Buckbean  ; 
a plant  with  large  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  each 
end  like  thofe  of  the  garden  bean,  fet  three  to^ 
gether  on  long  pedicles,  which  embrace  the 
ftalk  to  fome  height,  and  there  parting  leave  it 
naked  to  near  the  top,  where  iflues  a Ihort  fpike 
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of  pretty  large  reddifh  white  monopetalous 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  cut  into  five  fegments, 
hairy  on  the  infide,  and  followed  by  an  oval 
feed-veflTel.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in 
marfliy  places,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  ofbuckbean  have  a bitter  pene- 
trating tafte,  which  they  impart  both  to  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua ; without  any  remark- 
able fmell  or  flavour.  They  have  of  late  years 
come  into  common  ufe,  as  an  alterative  and 
aperient,  in  impurities  of  the  humours,  and 
fome  hydropic  and  rheumatic  cafes.  They  are 
ufually  taken  in  the  form  of  infufion,  with  the 
addition  of  fome  of  the  acrid  antifcorbutic  herbs, 
which  in  moft  cafes  improve  their  virtue,  and 
of  orange  peel  or  fome  other  grateful  aromatic 
to  alleviate  their  ill  tafte : they  are  fometimes, 
among  the  common  people,  fermented  with 
malt  liquors,  for  an  antifcorbutic  diet  drink. 
Their  fenfible  operation  is  by  promoting  urine 
and  fomewhat  loofening  the  belly. 

^URPEriiUM. 

‘TURPE'THUM  five  'Turbith.  Turbith: 
the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a fpecies  of  convol- 
vulus (Convolvulus  Turfethum  Linn.),  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a 
browa  or  afh  colour  on  the  outfide  and  whitifh 
within : the  belt  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled, 
cafy  to  break,  and  difcovers  to  the  eye  a large 
quantity  of  refinous  matter. 

This  root,  on  the  organs  of  tafte,  makes  at 
firft  an  impreflion  of  fvveetnefs ; but  when  chew- 
ed for  fome  time,  betrays  a naufeous  acri- 
mony. It  is  accounted  a moderately  ftrong 
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cathartic,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the 
fafeft  or  moft  certain  kind ; the  refinous  matter, 
in  which  its  virtue  refides,  being  very  unequally 
diftributed  j infomuch  that,  as  is  faid,  fomc> 
pieces  taken  from  a fcruple  to  a dram,  purge 
violently,  whilft  others,  in  larger  dofes,  have 
very  little  effedt. 

rUSSILAGO. 

‘TUSSILAGO  Pbarm.  Land,  Edinb.  ’Tuf- 
filago  vulgaris  C B.  Farfara  Bechium  & ungu~ 
la  caballina  quibufdam.  T ujfilaga  Farfara  Linn. 
Coltsfoot  ; a low  plant,  producing  early  in 
the  fpring  fingle  llalks,  each  of  which  bears  a 
yellow  flofculous  flower  followed  by  feveral  feeds 
winged  with  down ; the  leaves  which  fucceed 
the  flowers,  are  fhort,  broad,  fomewhat  angular, 
nightly  indented,  green  above,  and  hoary  under- 
neath. It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moifl: 
grounds. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  coltsfoot,  in  tafle 
fomewhat  mucilaginous,  bitterifh,  and  roughifh, 
and  of  no  remarkable  fmell,  are  ranked  among 
the  principal  peftoral  herbs.  Infufions  of  them, 
with  a little  liquorice  or  with  the  other  herbs  of 
fimilar  intention,  are  drank  as  tea,  and  fome- 
times  with  confiderable  benefit,  in  catarrhous 
diforders  and  coughs  threatning  confumptions. 
They  have  been  found  ferviceable  in  hedtics  and 
colliquative  diarrhoeas  f <2^. 

ruriA. 

TXfFIA  Pharm.  Land.  6?  Edinb.  Tutia 

alexandrina.  Tutty  : an  argillaceous  ore  of 

\ 

(a)  Percival,  Ejf.  Med.  and  Exp,  II.  224. 
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zinc,  found  in  Perfia;  formed  on  cylindrical 
moulds  into  tubulous  pieces  like  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  and  baked  to  a moderate  hardnefs  ; 
generally  of  a brownifli  colour  and  full  of  fmall 
protuberances  on  the  outfide,  fmooth  and  yel- 
lowilh  within,  fometimes  whitifli,  and  fome- 
times  with  a bluifh  caft.  Like  other  argillace- 
ous bodies,  it  becomes  harder  in  a ftrong  fire; 
and  after  the  zinc  has  been  revived  and  diflipated 
by  inflammable  additions,  or  extrafted  by  acids, 
the  remaining  earthy  matter  affords,  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  an  aluminous  fait  (fee  Bolus  and  Calami-' 
naris  ), 

Tutty,  levigated  into  an  impalpable 
der,  is,  like  the  lapis  calaminaris  and  calces 
zinc,  an  ufeful  ophthalmic,  and  frequently  ufed 
as  fuch  in  ointments  and  collyria.  Ointments 
for  this  intention  are  prepared  in  the  (hops,  by 
mixing  the  levigated  tutty  with  fo  much  fper- 
maceti  ointment  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a 
diip  ronfiftencef  ; or  bv  adding  one  part  to 


VALERIANA ftlveftris  Ph.  Land.  ^ EdinR 
Valeriana  filvejlris  major  montana  C.  B,  V %leri- 

(a)  The  above  account  of  the  origin  of  tutty  is  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  Teixeira  and  Douglas,  and  by  its  che- 
nuca’  properties.  That  the  common  opinion,  of  its  being 
a fublimate  produced  in  the  European  foundaries  where  zinc 
is  melted  with  other  metals,  is  erroneous,  appears  from 
hence  ; that  tutty  is  not  found,  upon  ftrift  inquiry,  to  be 
known  at  thofe  founderies ; and  by  its  confifting  in  great 
part  of  an  earth  not  capable  of  rifing  in  fublimation.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  probable,  that  fublimates  or  the  common 
pres  of  zinc  -are  often  mixed  with  argillaceous  earths  and 
baked  hard,  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  oriental  tatty. 


Ph.  Land, 
t Ph.  Ed, 
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ana  officiniilis  Linn.  Wild  valerian:  a plant 
with  channelled  ftalks ; the  leaves  in  pairs ; 
each  leaf  conapofed  of  a number  of  long  narrow 
(harp-pointed  fegments,  indented  about  the 
edges,  of  a dull  green  colour,  fet  along  a 
middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one ; 
producing,  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  umbel- 
like clufters  of  fmall  monopetalous  flowers,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  five  fegments,  fet  in  a 
very  little  cup,  and  followed  by  a Angle  naked 
feed  winged  with  down  : the  root  confifts  of 
tough  firings  with  numerous  frnaller  threads, 
matted  together,  iflTuing  from  one  head,  of  a 
dulky  brownilh  colour  approaching  to  olive. 
It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  dry  moun- 
tainous places. 

Another  fpecies,  or  variety,  of  wild  valerian, 
is  met  with  in  moift  watery  grounds,  diftin- 
guifliable  by  the  leaves  being  broader  and  of  a 
deep  glofly  green  colour.  Both  forts  have  been 
ufed  indiferiminately ; but  the  mountain  fort  is 
by  far  the  moft  efficacious,  and  is  therefore 
exprefsly  ordered  for  the  officinal  fpecies  by  the 
London  college. 

The  mountain  valerian  root  has  a ftrong  not 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  unpleafant  warm  bitter - 
ifh  fubacrid  tafte : the  ftrength  of  the  fmell  and 
tafte  is  the  only  mark  to  be  depended  on  of  its 
genuinenefs  and  goodnefs.  It  is  a medicine  of 
great  efteem  in  the  prefent  praftice  againft  obfti- 
nate  hemicraniae,  hyfterical,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  nervous  diforders,  and  is  commonly 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  antifpaf- 
modics.  Columna  reports,  that  he  was  cured 
by  it  of  an  inveterate  epilepfy  after  many  other 
medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain : on  more 
extenfive  trials  it  has  been  found,  in  fome 
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epileptic  cafes,  to  effed  a cure,  in  feveral  to 
abate  the  violence  or  frequency  of  the  fits,  and 
in  many  to  prove  entirely  ineffedual  : often- 
times, it  either  purges,  or  operates  by  fweat  or 
by  urine,  or  brings  away  worms,  before  it 
prevents  a fit.  The  dofe  of  the  root  in  powder 
is  from  a fcruple  to  a dram  or  two,  which  may 
be  repeated,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  two  or 
three  times  a day.  * A remarkable  inftance 
of  its  efficacy  in  a catalepfy  is  given  by  Mr. 
M.udge  ( <i)  ‘ doles  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  were  exhibited  twice  a day,  and  a lefs 
quantity  was  found  ineffedlual. 

The  powdered  root,  infufed  in  water^  or 
digefted  in  reftified  fpirit,  impregnates  both 
menftrua  ftrongly  with  its  fmell  and  tafte,  and 
tinges  the  former  of  a dark  brown,  the  latter 
of  a brownifh  red  colour.  Water  diftilled  fiom 
it  fmells  confiderably  of  the  root,  but  no  effen- 
tial  oil  feparates,  though  feveral  pounds  be 
fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once : the  extraft 
obtained  by  infpiflating  the  watery  infufion,  has 
a pretty  ftrong  tafte,  difagreeably  fweetiffi  and 
fomewhat  bitterilh  : the  fpirituous  extrad  is  lefs 
difagreeable,  and  more  perfedly  refembles  the 
root  itfelf:  the  quantity  of  watery  extrad  is 
about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  root ; of  the 
fpirituous,  about  one  eighth.  Tindures  of  it 
are  prepared  in  the  fliops,  by  digefting  four 
ounces  of  the  powdered  valerian  in  a quart  of 
proof  fpiritt ; in  the  fame  quantity  of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit  or  of  the  dulcified  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac  Ih  The  root  in  fubftance, 
however,  is  generally  found  to  be  more  effedual 
than  any  preparation  of  it.  Among  the  mate- 


Tinft.  valer. 
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Loud. 
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rials  I have  made  trial  of  for  covering  its  fla-* 
vour,  mace  feemed  to  anfwer  the  beft. 

VANILLA. 

VANILLA Jeu  Banilia  Pharnt.  PariJ.  Aracus 
aromaticus.  Vanelloe:  the  fruit  of  a climbing 
plant  ( voluhilh  filiquoja  mexicana  foliis  plantaginis 
Rail  hijl.  Epidendrum  Vanilla  Linn.)  growing 
in  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies.  It  is  a long  flattllh 
pod,  containing,  under  a wrinkled  brittle  fhell, 
a reddifti  brown  pulp,  with  fmall  ftiining  black 
feeds. 

Vanelloes  have  an  unftuous  aromatic  tafte, 
and  a fragrant  fmell  like  that  of  fome  of  the 
finer  balfams  heightened  with  mulk.  They  are 
ufed  chiefly  in  perfumes ; fcarcely  ever,  among 
us  at  lead,  in  any  medical  intention  j though 
they  fhould  feem  to  deferve  a place  among  the 
principal  medicines  of  the  nervous  clafs.  By 
diftillation,  they  impregnate  water  ftrongly  with 
their  fragrance,  but  give  over  little  or  nothing 
with  pure  fpirit ; by  digeftion,  fpirit  totally 
extracts  their  fmell  and  tafte,  and  in  great 
meafure  covers  or  fuppreflfes  the  fmell. 

VERBASCUM. 

VERBASCUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Verbajeum 
mas  latifolium  luteum  C.  B.  Tapfus  barbatus 
Candelaria  ^ lanaria  quibu/dam.  Verbajeum 
Thapjus  Linn.  Mullein  : a large  plant,  all 
over  white  and  woolly  j with  a Angle  woody 
ftalk,  clothed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  joined  to 
it  without  pedicles,  bearing  on  the  top  a long 
fpike  of  large  yellow  monopetalous  flowers  cut 
into  five  fegments,  and  followed  by  conical 
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feed-veflels.  It  is  biennial,  grows  wild  by 
road-fides,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  mullein,  recommended  as  mild 
aftringents,  have  a roughifti  drying  kind  of 
tafte,  and  very  little  fmell.  The  flowers  have 
alfo  a flight  roughiflinefs,  with  a conflderable 
fweetnefs.  A decoftion  of  the  leaves  has  lately 
been  ufed  with  feme  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas  (a). 

VERBENA. 

VERBENA  communis  fiore  caruleo  C.  B. 
HierobotanCy  herha  Jacra,  herba  cefhalalgica  ^ 
ferifterium  quibujdam.  Verbena  officinalis  Linn. 
Vervain:  a plant  with  wrinkled,  oblong,  ob- 
tufe  leaves,  deeply  jagged  and  indented,  fet  in 
pairs  on  the  ftalks,  the  upper  ones  divided  into 
three  fegments;  on  the  tops  of  the  branches 
appear  irregularly  labiated  blue  flowers,  in  long 
fpikes,  without  any  leaves  among  them,  fol- 
lowed each  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup. 
It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  uncultivated  places,  , 
and  flowers  in  July  or  Auguft. 

This  herb  has  been  celebrated  for  abundance 
of  virtues,  for  which  its  fenfible  qualities  afford 
little  or  no  foundation.  It  has  no  remarkable 
fmell,  and  hardly  any  tafte. 

VERO  NIC  A. 

VERONICA : a low,  fomewhat  hairy,  trail- 
ing plant,  with  firm  leaves  fet  in  pairs : from 
the  joints  arife  flender  pedicles,  bearing  fpikes 
of  blue  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
divided,  as  is  the  cup,  into  four  fegments,  and 

(a)  Home’/  Clin.  Caf,  and  Exp. 
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followed  by  a flat  bicellular  capfule,  which 
opens  at  the  upper  broad  part  and  fheds  fmall 
brown  feeds. 

I.  Veronica  mas  Jive  Betonica  pauli.  Vero- 
nica mas  Jupina  vulgatijfima  C.  B.  ‘thea 
Germanica  quibnjdam.  Veronica  ojjicinalis  Linn. 
Male  fpeedwell : with  crenated  leaves  of  a 
roundifh  oval  figure}  thofe  on  the  flowering 
twigs,  long,  narrow,  and  not  crenated.  It  is 
perennial,  and  grows  wild  on  fandy  grounds 
and  dry  commons. 

The  leaves  of  veronica  have  a weak  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  which  in  drying  is  diflipated, 
and  which  they  give  over  in  diftillation  with 
water,  but  without  yielding  any  feparable  oil. 
To  the  tafte  they  are  bitterifli  and  roughifh : 
an  extract  made  from  them  by  re6tified  fpirit  is 
moderately  bitter  and  fubaflringent : the  watery 
extrad  is  weaker,  though  the  quantity  of  both 
is  nearly  the  fame } whence  fpirit  feems  to  ex- 
tra6t  their  virtue  more  completely  than  water. 
This  herb  is  of  great  efteem  among  the  Ger- 
mans } in  diforders  of  the  bread  both  catarrhous 
and  ulcerous,  and  for  purifying  the  blood  and 
humours  : infufions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  not 
unpalatable,  are  drank  as  tea,  and  are  found  to 
operate  fenfibly  by  urine. 

1.  Teucrium  med.  berolinenj.  Chama- 
drys  Jpuria  major  angujlifolia  C.  B.  Veronica 
Teucrium  Linn.  Mountain  fpeedwell:  with 
fliarply  ferrated  leaves  of  a long  oval  figure; 
the  lower  embracing  the  flalk  by  a broad  bafis. 
It  is  a native  of  Germany. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  fpecies  have 
been  gready  commended  for  dietetic  infufions ; 
and  faid  to  promote  perfpiration  and  urine,  to 
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be  in  general  falubrious,  and  medicinal  in  feve- 
ral  difordersf a ).  Cartheufer  obferves,  that 
they  impart  to  boiling  water  a greenilli  colour, 
a pleafant  balfamic  fmell,  and  a much  more 
agreeable  tafte  than  the  preceding  veronica. 
Among  us  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced, 
nor  is'  the  plant  common  : what  has  ufually 
been  called  teucrium  is  a plant  of  another  genus, 
a large  fpecies  of  germander. 

VINCErOXICUM. 

VINCE'TOXICUMy  Jjfclepas^  Hirundinaria. 
AJclepias  albo  flore  C.  B.  Afclepas  Vincetdxicum 
Linn.  Swallow-wort,  tame-poifon:'  a plant  with 
unbranched  ftalks  j fmooth  oblong  acuminated 
leaves  fet  in  pairs,  and  clufters  of  white  mono- 
petalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
five  fedtions,  and  followed  by  two  long  pods 
full  of  a white  cottony  matter  with  fmall  brown- 
ifli  feeds  : the  root  is  large,  compofed  of  a great 
number  of  flender  Ifrings  hanging  from  a trahf- 
verfe  head,  externally  brownifh,  internally  white.  . 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  gravelly  grounds 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  July. 

T HE  root  of  vincetoxicum  has,  when  frelli,  a 
moderately  ftrong  not  agreeable  fmell,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  wild  valerian,  which  in 
drying  is  in  great  part  dilTipated ; chewed,  it 
imprefles  flrft  a confiderable  fweetnefs,  which  is 
foon  fucceedM  by  an  unpleafant  fubacrid  bitter- 
ilhnefs : an  extrad  made  from  it  bv  water,  is 
moderately  fweetifh,  balfamic,  and  bitterilh ; 
the  fpirituous  extradl  is  ftronger  in  tafte,  pro- 
portionably  fmaller  in  quantity,  and  retains  a 

(a)  Gohl,  Asia  medica  Berolinenf.  dec.  I.  W.  ii.  n.  5. 
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part  of  the  fpecific  flavour  6f  the  root.  It  is 
recommended  as  refolvent,  fudorific,  and  diu- 
retic i in  catarrhal,  cachedtic,  and  fcrophulous 
diforders,  and  in  uterine  obflirudtions ; in  dofes 
of  from  a fcruple  to  a dram  or  more  in  fub- 
ftance,  and  three  or  four  drams  in  infufion.  It 
has  been  employed  by  fome  of  the  Germans  as 
an  alexipharmac,  and  hence  received  the  name 
of  contrayerva  Germanorum.  Some  have  how- 
ever fufpedled  it  to  poflTefs  noxious  qualities, 
and  obferve  that  when  frefli  it  excites  vomiting. 
Among  us  it  is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  in  any 
intention. 

N 

VINUM. 

WINE:  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
It  differs  in  colour,  flavour,  and  ftrength,  partly 
from  differences  in  the  grape  itfelf,  but  chiefly 
from  different  managements  or  additions.  Five 
forts  are  employed  in  the  fhops  as  menflrua  for 
medicinal  fubftances  : Vinum  albums  Mountain  : 
Vinum  album  gallicum,  French  white  wine  : 
Vinum  canarinumy  Canary  or  fack : Vinum  rhe- 
nanum^  Rhenifh  : Vinum  rubrum.  Red  Port. 

All  wines  confift  of  an  inflammable  fpirit, 
and  water,  feparable  by  diflillation  i an  undlu- 
ous  vifcid  fubftance,  which  abounds  particularly 
in  the  fweet  wines,  as  Canary,  and  irnpedp 
their  diffolving  power ; and  an  acid,  obvious  in 
fome  to  the  tafte,  as  in  Rhenifh,  which  hence 
becomes  an  ufeful  menftruum  for  fome  bodies 
of  the  metallic  kind,  particularly  iron  and  the 
antimonial  regulus.  In  diflillation,  after  the 
inflammable  fpirit  has.  arifen,  they  all  yield  more 
Media fub-  oj.  peculiar  grateful  acid;  a groffer 

^ccLri!^  tartareous  acid  remaining  in  the  ftill,  along 
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with  the  un£luous  and  mucilaginous  matter. 
In  long  keeping,  a part  of  the  tartar  is  thrown 
off  from  the  wine,  and  incruftates  the  fides  of 
the  cafk. 

Wine,  confidered  as  a medicine,  is  a valu- 
able cordial  in  languors  and  debilities  ; more 
grateful  and  reviving  than  the  common  aroma- 
tic infufions  and  diftilled  waters,  particularly 
ufeful  in  the  low  ftage  of  malignant  or  other 
fevers,  for  raifing  the  pulfe  and  fupporting  the 
vis  vitas,  promoting  a diaphorefis,  and  refilling 
putrefadion.  Dietetically,  its  moderate  ufe  is 
of  lervice  to  the  aged,  the  weak,  and  the  re- 
laxed, and  to  thofe  who  arc  expofed  to  warm 
and  moill,  or  to  corrupted  air : in  the  op- 
pofite  circumllances,  it  is  lefs  proper,  or 
prejudicial.  Externally,  it  is  ufed  as  a 
corroborant,  antifeptic,  and  antiphlogillic  fo- 
mentation. 

The  acid  obtained  from  wine  by  diftillation, 
apparently  of  a different  nature  from  the  acetous 
as  well  as  from  the  native  vegetable  acids,  feems 
to  deferve  fome  regard,  both  as  a rnedicine, 
and  as  a more  elegant  menftruum,  for  iron  and 
fome  other  bodies,  than  the  common  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  differences  of 
wines,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  effeds  of 
the  full-bodied  are  much  more  durable  than 
thofe  of  the  thinner : that  all  fweet  wines  are  in 
fome  degree  nutritious ; the  others  not  at  all, 
or  only  accidentally  fo,  by  promoting  appetite 
and  llrengthening  the  organs  concerned  in  digef- 
tion : that  fweet  wines  in  general  do  not  pafs 
freely  by  urine,  and  that  they  heat  the  conftitu- 
tion  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other, 
though  containing  full  as  much  fpirit ; that 
thofe  which  are  manifeftly  acid  pafs  freely  by 
the  kidneys,  and  gently  loofen  the  belly  j and 
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that  moft  of  the  red  ones  are  fubaljringent,  and 

tend  to  reftrain  immoderate  excretions. 

% 

VIOLA. 

VIOLA  Pharm.  Land,  fs?  Edinb.  Vwla 
'martia  purpurea  flare  ftmplici  odoro  C.  B.  Viola- 
ria.  Viola  odorata  Linn.  V iolet  ; a low  creep- 
ing plant,  without  any  other  ftalk  than  the  pedi- 
cles of  the  leaves  and  flowers : the  leaves  are 
roundifh,  fomewhat  heart-lhaped,  obtulely  cre- 
nated  about  the  edges  ; the  flower  confifts  of 
five  irregular  petala,  of  the  deep  purplilh  blue 
called,  from  the  name  of  the  plant,  violet  co- 
lour: the  fruit  is  a little  capfule  divided  into 
three  cells,  full  of  fmall  roundifh  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  fhady 
places,  and  flowers  in  March. 

The  flowers  of  a different  fpecies,  greatly  in- 
feriour  to  the  above,  are.frequently  fubftituted 
in  our  markets.  This  fort  may  be  readily  dif- 
tinguifhed  ; the  herb,  by  its  having  ftalks, 
which  trail  on  the  ground,  and  bear  both  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  by  the  young  leaves  being 
hairy  ; the  flower,  by  the  three  lower  petala  being 
fpotted  with  white,  and  by  their  want  of  fmell. 

The  officinal  violet  flowers  have  a very  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a weak  mucilaginous  bitterifh 
tafte.  Taken  to  the  quantity  of  a dram  or  two, 
they  are  faid  to  be  gently  laxative  or  purgative } 
and  the  feeds,  which  have  more  tafle  than  the 
flowers,  to  be  more  purgative,  and  fometimes 
emetic.  The  flowers  give  out  to  water  both 
their  virtue  and  their  fine  colour,  but  fcarcely 
impart  any'tinflure  to  reftified  fpirit,  though 
they  impregnate  the  fpirit  with  their  fine  fla- 
vour, and  probably  alfo  with  their  purgative 
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quality.  An  infiifion  of  two  pounds  of  the  Syr,  v'olar. 
frefli  flowers  in  fivef  or  eighty  pints  of  boiling  t Pk.  Land. 
water,  paffed  through  a fine  linen  cloth  without  ^ 
prelTure,  is  made  in  the  fhops  into  a fyrup, 
which  proves  an  agreeable  laxative  for  children. 

Both  the  flowers  themfelves  and  the  fyrup  lofe 
their  colour  in  being  long  kept : acids  change 
them  inftantly  into  a red  j alkalies,  and  fundry 
combinations  of  acids  with  earthy  and  metallic 
bodies,  to  a green : perfect  neutral  falts,  or 
thofe  compounded  of  an  acid  and  alkali,  make 
no  alteration.  Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
communicate  to  fyrups  a violet  colour  with  ma- 
terials of  greater  durability  than  the*  violet  itfelf^ 
or  than  any  other  blue  flower : thele  fophifti- 
cated  preparations  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
their  colour  withftanding  alkalies  and  acids,  or 
being  afFefted  by  them  in  a different  manner. 

* Viola  tricolor  Linn.  Panfies,  or  hearts- 
eafe : this  well  known  plant  has  lately  been  re- 
commended by  a German  phyfician.  Dr.  Strack, 
as  a fpecific  in  the  crujla  laStea  of  children. 

He  diredts  a handful  of  the  frefh,  or  half  a dram 
of  the  dried  leaves  to  be  boiled  in  half  a pint  of 
milk,  which  is  to  be  drained  for  ufe.  This 
dofe  is  repeated  morning  and  evening.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  when  it  has  been  adminiftered  eight 
days,  the  eruption  ufually  increafes  confiderably, 
and  the  patient’s  urine  acquires  a fmell  like  that 
of  cats.  When  the  medicine  has  been  taken  a 
fortnight,  the  fcurf  begins  to  fall  off  in  large 
fcales,  leaving  the  fkin  clean.  The  remedy  is 
to  be  perfifted  in,  till  the  fkin  has  refumed  its 
natural  appearance,  and  the  urine  ceafes  to  have 
any  particular  fmell. 
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VIP  ERA. 

VIPERA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Coluber  Berus 
Linn.  The  Viper  or  Adder,  a viviparous 
reptile,  about  an  inch  or  lefs  in  thicknefs,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  in  length,  with  a fmall  ftiarp- 
pointed  tail.  It  is  found  in  the  heat  of  fummer, 
under  hedges  in  unfrequented  places  j and  in 
winter  retires  into  holes  in  the  earth. 

The  poifon  of  this  ferpent  is  confined  to  its 
mouth.  At  the  bafis  of  the  phangs,  or  long 
teeth  which  it  wounds  with,  is  lodged  a little 
bag  containing  the  poifonous  liquid  j a very 
minute  portion  of  which,  if  mixed  immediately 
with  the  blood,  proves  fatal ; though  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  pernicious  when  fwallowed, 
provided  there  is  no  folution  of  continuity  in 
the  parts  which  it  comes  in  contadt  withf^^. 
Our  viper- catchers  are  faid  to  prevent  the  mif- 
chiefs  otherwife  following  from  the  bite,  by 
rubbing  oil-olive  warm  upon  the  part. 

The  flefii  of  the  viper  is  perfectly  innocent, 
and  has  been  greatly  commended  as  a medicine 
in  fundry  diforders.  It  appears  to  be  very 
nutritious,  and  hence  an  uieful  reftorative  in 
fome  kinds  of  weaknefies  and  emaciated  habits : 
but  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and  other  like  dif- 
tempers,  the  good  effedls,  which  have  been 
afcribed  to  it,  are  more  uncertain  : I have 
known  a viper  taken  every  day  for  above  a 
month,  in  diforders  of  the  leprous  kind,  with- 
out any  apparent  benefit.  The  form  in  which 
they  are  ufed  to  beft  advantage,  is  that  of  broth, 
that  the  wines  (made  commonly  by  macerating 
for  a week,  with  a gentle  heat,  two  ounces  of 

(a)  See  Dr.  MeadV  Mechanical  account  of  poi/ons,  ejfay  i. 
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the  dried  flefii  in  three  pints  of  mountain)  have 
any  great  virtue,  cannot  perhaps  be  affirmed 

from  fair  experience.  _ . , , 

The  fat  of  the  viper  is  accounted  particularly 
ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes ; but  what  advan- 
tages it  has  above  other  foft  fats,  is  by  no 
means  clear  : fee  Pinguedo.  It  was  formerly 
fuppofed  to  have  fome  fpecific  power  of  refill- 
ing the  poilbn  of  the  viper  s bite,  by  being 
rubbed  immediately  on  the  part ; but  experi- 
ence has  now  fhewn  that  common  oil  is  in  this 
intention  of  equal  efficacy. 

VIRGA  AUREA. 

VIRGA  AUREA  angujlifolia  minus  /errata 
C.  B.  Herha  doria  fs?  Conjolida  Jaracemca  qui- 
hujdam.  Solidago  Virga  aurea  Linn.  Golden 
ROD : a plant  with  long  fomewhat  oval  leaves, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  flightly  or  not  at  all  in- 
dented ; and  upright  l])ikes,  along  the  ftalks,  of 
fmall  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  flol- 
culi  fet  in  Raly  cups,  followed  by  fmall  feeds 
winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild 
in  woods  and  on  heaths,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  golden  rod  are 
recommended  as  corroborants  and  aperients  ; in 
urinary  obflru6tions,  nephritic  cafes,  ulcerations 
of  the  bladder,  cachexies,  and  beginning  drop- 
fies.  Their  fenfible  qualities  promife  confider- 
able  medical  adivity  : their  tafte,  which  they 
readily  impart  both  to  water  and  reftified  fpirit, 
and  which  remains  entire  in.  the  infpiflfated  ex- 
trafts,  is  of  a fubtile  penetrating  durable  kind, 
not  very  ungrateful,  weak  in  the  herb  in  fub- 
ftance,  ftrong  in  the  watery  extraft,  and  ftronger 
in  the  fpirituous. 
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VISCUS. 

VISCUS  ^UERNUS  Vijcum  haccis  albis  C. 
B.  Vijcum  album  Unn.  Misseltoe  : a bufhy 
evergreen  plant,  with  woody  branches  varioufly 
interwoven ; firm  narrow  leaves,  narrowed  at 
the  bottom,  fet  in  pairs ; and  imperfedt  white 
flowers  in  their  bofoms,  followed  each  by  a 
tranfparcnt  white  berry  containing  a Angle  feed. 
It  grows  only  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  may  be  propagated  by  rubbing  the 
glutinous  berries  on  the  bark  that  the  feeds  may 
adhere. 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  mifleltoe,  for- 
merly recommended  as.fpecifics  in  convulfive 
and  other  nervous  diforders,  and  now  fallen  into 
generaTnegledl:,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  con- 
Aderable  medicinal  power.  Inftances  have  in- 
deed been  produced  of  their  leeming  to  prove 
beneficial : but  as  there  are,  perhaps,  no  dif- 
orders,  whofe  nature  is  fo  little  underAood, 
whofe  caufes  are  fo  various,  and  whofe  mitiga- 
tions and  exafperations  have  lefs  dependence 
upon  fenflble  things  j there  are  none  in  which 
medicines  operate  more  precarioufly,  and  in 
which  the  obferver  is  more  liable  to  deception. 

Half  a dram  or  a dram  of  the  wood  or  leaves 
in  fubflance,  or  an  infuAon  of  half  an  ounce, 
the  dofes  commonly  direfted,  have  no  fenflble 
effedt.  Both  the  leaves  and  branches  have  very 
little  fmell,  and  a very  weak  tafte,  of  the  naufe- 
ous  kind.  In  diftillation  they  impregnate  water 
with  their  faint  .unpleafant  fmell,  but  yield  no 
eflential  oil.  Extrafts  made  from  them  by  wa- 
ter are  bitterifh,  roughifh,  and  fubfaline : the 
fpirituous  extrads,  in  quantity  fmaller  than  the 
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watery,  are  in  tafte  ftronger,  naufeous,  bitterifli, 
and  fubauftere  : the  fpirituous  extrad  of  the 
wood  has  the  greateft  aufterity,  and  that  of  the 
leaves  the  greateft  bitteriflinefs.  ^ The  berries 
abound  with  an  extremely  tenacious,  not  un- 
grateful, fweet  mucilage. 

VITRIOLUM. 

VITRIOLUM  CaUanthum  Pham.  Parij. 
Vitriol:  a faline  cryftalline  concrete,  co.n- 
pofed  of  metal  united  with  a certain  acid  called 
the  vitriolic  acid.  There  are  three  metals  with 
which  this  acid  is  found  naturally  combined, 
zinc,  copper,  and  iron:  with  the  firft  it  forms 
a white,  with  the  fecond  a blue,  and  with  the 
third  a green  fait. 

I.  ViTRioLUM  ALBUM  Pharw.  Land.  Vi- 
triolum  album  five  Zinci  Pharm.  Edinb.  White 
vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  zinc ; found  in  the  mines 
of  Collar,  fometimes  in  tranfparent  pieces,, 
more  commonly  in  white  efflorefcences ; which 
are  dilTolved  in  water,  and  cryftallized  into 
large  irregular  mafles  fomewhat  refembling  fine 
fugar ; in  tafte  fweetilh,  naufeous,  and  ftyptic. 

The  common  white  vitriol  of  .the  lliops  con- 
tains a quantity  of  ferrugineous  matter;  of 
which,  in  keeping,  a part  is  extricated  from 
the  acid,  in  an  ochery  form,  fo  as  to  tinge  the 
mafs  of  a yellow  hue.  On  diflblving  the 
whiteft  pieces  in  water,  a confiderable  portion 
of  ochre  immediately  feparates : the  filtered 
folution,  tranfparent  and  colourlefs,  becomes 
again  turbid  and  yellow  on  being  made  to  boil, 
and  depofites  a frefli  ochery  fediment ; and  a 
like  feparation  happens,  though  much  more 
flowly,  on  ftanding  without  heat.  Hence,  when 
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f Zinc,  vi- 
triol. purif. 
Ph.  Land. 


Aqua  vitrio^ 
lica  Ph.  Ed. 


Aqua  alumi- 
nis  comp. 
Ph.  Land. 


the  folution  is  evaporated  to  the  Ufual  pitch, 
and*  fee  to  cryftallizc,  the  cryftals  generally 
prove  foul  j unlefs  fome  frefh  acid  be  added 
(as  an  ounce  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of  vitriol 
to  a pound  of  the  fait  f ) to  keep  the  ferrugineous 
matter  diffolved : this  addition  both  fecures  the 
whitenefs  of  the  cryft-als,  and  prevents  their 
growing  foon  yellow  in  the  air.  White  vitriol 
generally  contains  alfo  a fmall  portion  of  cop- 
per, diftinguifliable  by  the  cupreous  ftain  which 
it  communicates  to  polifhed  iron  immerfed  in 
folutions  of  it,  or  rubbed  with  it  in  a moift 
Rate.  The  quantity  of  this  metal  is  fo  exceed- 
ingly minute,  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  of  any 
inconvenience  in  the  intentions  for  which  white 
vitriol  is  commonly  employed : the  feparation, 
if  it  fhould  be  thought  neceflary,  may  be 
effeded,  by  boiling  the  folution  for  fome  time, 
along  with  bright  pieces  of  iron,  which  will 
extricate  all  the  copper : by  continued  or  re- 
peated co6lion,  greateft  part  of  the  ferrugineous 
matter  alfo  may  be  feparated. 

White  vitriol  is  fometimes  given,  from  five 
or  fix  grains  to  half  a dram  and  more,  as  an 
emetic  5 and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  quickeft 
in  operation  of  thofe  that  can  be  employed 
with  fafety.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  as  a cooling  reftringent  and  deficcative : 
a dilute  folution  of  it,  as  fixteen  grains  in  eight 
ounces  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  fixteen 
drops  of  weak  vitriolic  acid,  is  an  excellent 
collyrium  in  defluxions  and  flight  inflammations 
of  the  eyes,  and,  after  bleeding  and  purging, 
in  the  more  violent  ones : a folution  of  it  with 
alum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  of  each 
to  a pint  of  water,  is  ufed  as  a repellent  fomen- 
tation for  fome  cutaneous  eruptions,  for  cleanf- 
ing  foul  ulcers,  and  as  an  ejedion  in  the  fluor 
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albus  and  gonorrhoea  when  not  accompanied 
with  virulence.  This  vitriol  is  fometimes  like- 
wife  employed  as  an  errhine,  and  faid  to  be 
a very  efFeftual  diflblvent  of  mucous  matters  j 
in  which  intention  it  is  recommended,  in  the 
German  ephemerides,  againft  obftruftions  of 
the  noftrils  in  new-born  infants. 

2.  ViTRiOLUM  C.ERULEUM  Pharm.  Lond. 
Vitriolum  caruleum  Jive  cupri  Pharm.  Edinh. 
Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  copper,  commonly 
called  Roman  or  Cyprian  vitriol,  or  blue-ftone. 
This  kind  of  vitriol  is  in  many  places  produced 
from  fulphureous  ores  of  copper : the  acid  of 
fulphur  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  j and  the 
inflammable  principle  of  the  fulphur  being 
diffipated  either  by  fire  or  by  a fpontaneous 
refolution  of  the  mineral,  the  acid  remains  com- 
bined with  the  copper  (fee  Pyrites) : the  vitriol, 
now  formed,  is  either  extradlcd  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water,  or  waffled  out  by  rain  or  fub- 
terraneous  waters  : hence  in  fome  copper  mines 
are  found  blue  waters,  which  are  true  vitriolic 
folutions  of  copper,  and  which  depofite  that 
metal  on  the  addition  of  iron  or  of  any  other 
fubftance  which  the  acid  more  ftrongly  attra6ls. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  blue  vitriol,  now  met 
with  fn  the  fliops,  is  prepared  in  England,  by 
artificially  combining  copper  with  fulphur  or 
its  acid. 

The  vitriol  of  copper  is  of  an  elegant  lap- 
phire  blue  colour;  hard,  compa6t,  and  femi- 
tranfparent ; when  perfeftly  cryftallized,  of  a 
flattifh,  rhomboidal,  decahedral  figure ; in  tafte 
extremely  naufeous,  ftyptic,  and  acrid.  Ex- 
pofed  to  a gentle  heat,  it  firft  turns  white,  and 
then  of  a yellowifh  red  or  orange  colour : on 
increafing  the  fire,  it  parts,  difficultly,  with  its 
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acid,  and  changes  at  length  to  a very  dark  red 
calx,  reducible,  by  fufion  with  inflammable 
' fluxes,  into  copper. 

This  fait,  like  the  other  preparations  of  cop- 
per, adls,  in  dofes  of  a few  grains,  as  a mofl: 
virulent  emetic.  Its  ufe  is  chiefly  external,  as 
a detergent,  efcharotic,  and  for  reftraining 
hemorrhagies : for  which  lafl  intention,  a ftrong 
ftyptic  liquor  is  prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  diS 
_ folving  three,  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  and  three  of 
Aqua  ftyptica  alum  in  two  pounds  of  water,  then  adding  one 

ounce  and  a half  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  filterino- 
the  mixture  for  ufe. 

Blue  vitriol  has  of  late  been  confiderably 
ernployed  as  an  emetic  by  fome  pradlitioners ; 
and  IS  faid  to  be  by  no  means  an  unfafe  one,  as  it 
operates  the  inftarg  it  reaches  the  ftomach,  be- 
fore it  has  time  to  injure  by  its  corrofive  quality. 
The  peculiar  advantage  in  ufing  it  is  reprefented 
to  be,  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  become  alfb 
purgative,  and  that  its  aftringent  power  prevents 
the  tone  of  the  ftomachr  from  being  impaired 
after  vorniting  with  it.  It  is  much  recom- 
mended in  the  early  Rate  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs ; and  the  following  method  of  exhibition 
is^  dire6ted('<3j.  Let  the  patient  firfl:  fwallow 
about  half  a pint  of  water,  and  immediately 
afterwards,  the  vitriol  diflblved  in  a cup-full  of 
water.  The  dofe  may  be  varied  according  to 
age,  conftitution,  &c.  from  two  grains  to  ten, 
or  even  twenty  j always  taking  care  to  begin 
with  fmall  ones.  After  the  emetic  is  rejefted, 
another  half  pint  of  water  is  to  be  drunk,  which 
is  likewifo  Ipeedily  thrown  up,  and  this  is  com- 
monly fuflicient  to  remove  the  naufea. 


faj  Simmons,  on  the  Treatment  hf  Con/umptions,  /.  70. 
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In  ftill  fmaller  dofes,  the  blue  vitriol  has  been 
much  ufed  by  fome  as  a tonic  in  intermittents, 
and  other  difeafes. 

3. ‘ViTRiOLUM  viRiDE  Pharm.  Lond.  Vitri- 
oluin  fervi  Phuffn,  Edinb.  Green 

vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  iron  i commonly  called 
Englifti  vitriol  or  copperas  j the  Roman  vitriol 
of  the  Italian  writers.  This  fort  of  vitriol  is 
produced  from  fulphureo-ferrugineous  pyrits, 
as  the  blue  from  Tulphureo-cupreous  ones ; and 
as  the  feiTUgineous  minerals  are  much  eafier  of 
refolution  than  the  others,  the  ferrugineous  vi- 
triol is  much  oftener  found  native.  In  this 
native  ftate,  neither  fort  is  free  from  an  admix- 
ture of  the  other}  the  native  green  vitriols 
having  always  more  or  lefs  of  a bluifh  call,  and 
the  blue  of  a greenilli.  The  common  green 
vitriol  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  at  Deptford 
and  Blackwall  near  London,  and  at  Newcaftle, 
by  boiling  iron  with  the  acid  liquor,  which 
runs  from  certain  pyritae  after  long  expofure  to 
the  air:  this  vitriol  appears  to  be  purely  mar- 
tial, for  if  it  fliould  receive  any  cupreous  par- 
ticles from  the  mineral,  the  fuperadded  iron 
would  precipitate  them.  All  vitriols  may  be 
freed  perfeftly  from  copper  by  adding  iron  to 
folutions  of  them;  thofe,  which  contain  even  a 
fmall  portion  of  that  metal,  readily  difcover  it 
by  ftaining  the  iron  of  a copper  hue. 

Pure  vitriol  of  iron  is  confiderably  tranfparent, 
of  a fine  bright,  though  not  very  deep,  grafs 
green  colour}  of  a nauleous  aftringent  tafte 
accompanied  with  a kind  of  fweetifhnefs.  Dif- 
folved,  and  fet  to  cryftallize,  it  Ihoots  into  thick 
rhomboidal  mafles } a part  generally  rifing  at 
the  fame  time  in  efflorefcences  about  the  fides 
of  the  veflel.  The  folution  depofites  in  ftanding 
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a confiderable  quantity,  and  in  boiling  a much 
larger  one,  of  the  metallic  bafis  of  the  vitriol, 
in  form  of  a rufty  calx  or  ochre : iron  feems  to 
be  the  only  metallic  body  that  thus  feparates 
fpontaneoufly,  in  any  confiderable  quantity, 
from  the  vitriolic  acid.  On  expofing  the  vitriol 
itfelf  to  a moift  air,  a fimilar  refolution  happens 
on  its  furface;  which,  fooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing as  the  acid  is  more  or  lefs  faturated  with  the 
metal,  changes  its  green  to  a rufty  hue.  In  a 
warm  dry  air,  it  lofes  a part  of  the  phlegm  or 
water  neceflary  to  its  cryftalline  form,  and  falls 
by  degrees  into  a white  powder.  Expofed  to  a 
gentle  fire,  it  liquefies  and  boils  up  j but  foon 
changes,  on  the  exhalation  of  the  watery  part 
that  rendered  it  fluid,  to  a folid,  opake,  whitifh 
or  grey  mafs ; this,  pulverized  and  urged  with 
a ftronger  fire,  continues  to  emit  fumes,  be- 
t Vitriolum  comes  yellow  f , afterwards  red,  and  at  length, 
having  parted  with  moft  of  its  acid  as  well  as  its 
tColcothar  phlegm,  turns  to  a deep  purplifh-red  calxj, 
vitrioli  P/a  revivable  by  inflammable  fubftances  into  iron. 

. Pure  green  vitriol  is  -in  no  refpefl  different 

artificial  Jal  martis.  It  is  one  of  the 
moft  certain  of  the  chalybeate  medicines,  fcarcely 
ever  failing  to  take  effed;  where  the  calces  and 
other  indiflbluble  preparations  pafs  inadive 
through  the  inteftinal  tube.  It  may  be  conve- 
niently given  in  a liquid  form,  largely  diluted 
with  aqueous  fluids:,  two  or  three  grains  or 
more,  diffolved  in  a pint  or  a quart  of  water 
(which  from  this  quantity  receives  no  difagree- 
able  tafte)  may  be  taken  in  a day,  divided  into 
different  dofes.  This  vitriol  is  ufed  alfo,  efpe- 
cially  when  calcined,  as  an  external  ftyptic : the 
ftyptic  of  Helvetius,  and  as  is  faid  that  of 
Eaton,  is  no  other  than  French  brandy  very 
flightly  impregnated  with  the  calcined  vitriol ; a 
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, dram  of  the  vitriol  is  commonly  direfled  to  a 
' quart  of  the  fpirit,  but  only  a minute  portion  Tinaura 
of  the  dram  diffolves  in  it.  As  French  brandy  ftyptica. 
has  generally  an  aftringent  impregnation  from 
the  oaken  calks  in  which  it  has  been  kept,  the 
vitriol  changes  it,  as  it  does  the  watery  infufions 
of  vegetable  aftringents,  to  a black  colour  ; but 
makes  no  fuch  change  in  fpirituous  liquors  that 
have  not  received  fome  aftringent  tincture. 

It  is  from  the  green  vitriol  that  the  acid 
called  vitriclic  has  been  generally  extracted ; by 
diftilling  the  calcined  vitriol  in  earthen  long- 
necks,  with  a ftrong  fire  continued  for  two  days 
or  longer.  The  diftilled  fpirit  appears  of  a 
dark  blackifli  colour ; and  contains  a quantity 
of  phlegm,  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the 
vitriol  has  been  lefs  or  more  calcined.  On 
committing  it  a fecond  time  to  diftillation,  in  a 
glafs  retort  placed  in  a fand-heat,  the  phleg- 
matic parts  rife  firft,  together  with  a portion  of 
the  acid,  and  are  kept  apart  under  the  name  of 
Jpirit  or  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  f:  at  the  fame  t Spin  vltri- 
time  the  remaining  Jlrong  Jpirity  or  oil  as  it  is 
called,  lofes  its  black  colour  and  becomes  triolicum  Ph. 
clear:};,  and  this  is  the  ufual  mark  for  Land.  Ed. 
continuing  the  reftification.  The  colleges  of  IfAyidum 
London  and  Edinburgh  now  diredls  a 
vitriolic  acid  of  more  certain  ftrength,  made  by  io„j^ 
mixing  one  part  of  the  ftrong  acid  with  feven  Add.  vitriol, 
or  eight  parts  of  water  \\.  _ 

The  ftrong  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  is  the  moft  t^ioii^enuis 
ponderous  of  unmetallic  fluids,  and  the  moft  ph.  Ed. 
fixed  of  faline  ones,  yielding  no  fmell  in  the 
greateft  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  and  requiring, 
to  make  it  boil  or  diftil,  a heat  confiderably 
greater  than  that  in  which  lead  melts.  Expofed 
to  the  air,  it  imbibes  its  humidity,  fo  as  to  gain 
by  degrees  an  increafe  of  about  twice  its  own 
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weight.  Mixed  diredly  with  water,  it  produces 
a heat  fo  great  as  to  render  the  veffel  infupport- 
able  to  the  hand : glafs  veflels  are  apt  to  crack 
from  the  fuddennefs  of  the  heat,  unlefs  the  com- 
mixture is  very  flowly  performed.  The  moft 
ready  method  of  diftinguifhing  it,  in  a dilute 
(late,  or  when  mixed  with  other  acids,  is  by 
adding  a folution  of  Ibme  calcareous  earth,  as 
chalk,  made  in  any  kind  of  acid  liquor : this 
folution  is  by  a minute  portion  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  rendered  milky,  but  fuffers  no  change  from 
any  other  fpecies  of  acid  ; fee  Selenites. 

If  the  long-neck,  in  the  extrication  of  the 
acid  from  vitriol,  happens  to  crack  in  the  fire, 
the  acid  that  rifes  after  this  period  is  found 
Spir.  vitrioli  remarkably  changed.  It  emits  in  the  air  fuffo- 
volat.  Stahl,  eating  vapours  like  the  fumes  of  burning  brim- 
ftone,  and  rifes  in  diftillation  with  a heat  not 
much  greater  than  that  which  the  hand  can 
bear : to  the  tafte  .it  difeovers  little  corrofivenefs 
or  acidity.  Combined  with  alkaline  falts,  it 
' lofes  its  pungent  odour ; but  on  the  addition  of 
any  other  acid,  it  is  difengaged  from  the  alkali, 
fo  as  to  rife  again  in  diftillation  as  volatile  and 
fuffocating  as  before.  It  deftroys  or  whitens 
the  blue  and  red  colours  of  the  flowers  of  plants  j 
whereas,  in  its  fixt  ftate,  like  the  other  acids, 
it  changes  the  blue  to  red,  and  heightens  thofe 
which  are  naturally  red.  This  volatile  fpirit 
lofes  its  fuffocating  odour,  and  refumes  its 
corrofivenefs,  fixednefs,  and  other  qualities,  by 
expofure  to  the  air,  which  feems  to  carry  off 
the  inflammable  principle  whereon  its  volatility 
depended. 

The  fumes  of  burning  brimftone  are  no  other 
than  the  vitriolic  acid  in  its  volatile  ftate;  fee 
Aqua  fulphu-  Sulphur.  If  a little  burning  fulphur  be  fuf- 
phuris  w/o.  pended  over  fome  water  in  a dofe  veffel  till  the 
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fumes  fubfide,  and  this  repeated  with  frefh  por- 
tions of  lulphur,  till  about  half  a pound  has 
been  ufed  to  a quart  of  water,  the  liquor  will 
be  found  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  volatile 
fuffocating  acid,  and  in  keeping  for  fome  time, 
if  the  veflel  is  not  clofely  ftopt,  it  will  become 
exaftly  fimilar  to  water  acidulated  with  the  fixt 
acid.  If  a very  large  glafs,  open  at  bottom, 
be  hung  over  the  burning  fulphur,  in  a damp 
place  fcreened  from  wind,  a part  of  the  fumes 
will  condenfe  upon  the  Tides  of  the  glafs,  and  Spir.  fulph. 
run  down  in  drops,  which  may  be  colledted  by 
placing  a glafs  difh  underneath  : the  acid  thus 
obtained  is  called,  from  the  lhape  of  the  veflel 
that  has  been  generally  ufed  for  condenfing  the 
fumes,  Ipirit  or  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  bell.  The 
quantity  of  acid  collefted  by  this  procefs  is  very 
fmall,  greateft  part  of  the  fumes  efcaping : fix- 
teen  ounces  of  fulphur,  in  the  moft  favourable 
circumftances,  yield  fcarcely  one  ounce  of 
phlegmatic  fpirit ; though  it  is  certain,  that  out 
of  this  quantity  of  fulphur,  more  than  fifteen 
ounces  are  pure  acid,  of  fuch  ftrength,  as  tO' 
require  being  diluted  with  above  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  pitch  of 
common  fpirit  of  fulphur ; fo  that  if  fulphur 
could  be  burnt  without  the  lofs  of  any  of  its 
fumes,  we  might  obtain  double  its  weight  of  an 
acid  of  the  ordinary  ftrength.  The  procefs  has 
lately  been  improved,  by  fome  particular  per- 
fons,  though  not  perhaps  to  this  degree,  yet  fo 
far  as  to  afford  at  a very  low  price  almoft  all  the 
acid  now  fold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  improvement  confifts  chiefly  in  burning 
the  fulphur  in  very  large  glafs  veffels,  in  the 
bottoms  of  which  fome  warm  water  is  placed, 
whofe  fleam  ferves  to  colledl  and  condenfe  the 
fumes. 
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T HE  acid  of  vitriol  or  fulphur,  largely  dilu-* 
ted  fo  as  to  be  fupportable  or  but  gratefully 
tart  to  the  palate,  is  the  moft  falubrious  of  all 
the  mineral  acids.  It  is  mixed  with  j^atery  in- 
fufions,  fpirituous  tindtures  and  othtPr  liquids, 
as  an  antiphlogiftic ; as  a reftringent  in  he- 
morrhagies ; and  as  a ftomachic  and  corrobo- 
* rant  in  weaknelTes,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  decays 
of  conftitution,  accompanied  with  flow  febrile  ' 
fymptoms,  brought  on  by  irregularities,  or 
fucceeding  the  fupprefllon  of  intermittents  by 
Peruvian  bark.  In  feveral  cafes  of  this  kind, 
after  bitters  and  aromatics  of  themfelves  had 
availed  nothing,  a mixture  of  them  with  the 
vitriolic  acid  has  happily  taken  place : the  form 
commonly  made  ufe  of  is  that  of  a fpirituous 
tindlure : fix  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  dropt 
by  degrees  into  a quart  of  redtified  fpirit  of 
wine,  the  mixture  digefted  for  three  days  in  a 
very  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  digeited  for 
three  days  longer  with  an  ounce  and  a half 
f Elixir  vi-  of  cinnamon^  and  an  ounce  of  ginger  f;  or 
trioli  Ph.  Ed.  ^ q£  aromatic  tindlure  drawn  with 

proof  fpirit  is  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  the 
t Ellx.  vitii-  ftrong  acid ; thefe  liquors  are  given  from  ten 
oliacidum.  j-q  thirty  or  forty  drops,  in  any  convenient  vehi- 
cle, at  fuch  times  as  the  ftomach  is  moft  empty. 
llwavulgo'  ^ mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  fpirit  of  wine 
EaudeRabel.  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former 
PL  Pari/,  to  three  of  the  latter,  digefted  together  for  fome 
time,  is  ufed  in  France  as  a reftringent  in  gonorr- 
hoeas, female  floors,  and  fpittings  of  blood. 

* This  acid,  diluted  with  water,  has  been 
given  internally  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  itch. 
It  was  firft  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  Pruflian 
army  in  1756,  and  has  fince  been  much  em- 
ployed in  feveral  parts  in  Germany.  The  dofe 
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recommended  is  from  an  eighth  to  a fourth  of 
a dram  of  the  pure  acid  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

It  is  faid  to  fucceed  equally  in  the  dry  and 
moift  itch ; and  when  given  to  nurfes,  to  cure 
both  themfelves  and  their  children. 

When  oil  of  vitriol  and  reflified  fpirit  of 
wine  are  long  digefted  together  or  diftilled, 
a part  of  the  acid  unites  with  the  vinous  fpirit 
into  a new  compound,  very  volatile  and  in- 
flammable, of  no  perceptible  acidity,  of  a 
ftrong  and  very  fragrant  fmell,  and  an  aromatic 
kind  of  tafte ; this  dulcified  part,  more  vola- 
tile than  the  reft,  feparates  and  riles  firft  in 
diftillation,  and  may  thus  be  colleftcd  by  itlelf. 

The  college  of  London  directs  a pound  ofSpiritusaethe 
oil  of  vitriol  and  a pint  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
to  be  cautioufly  and  gradually  mixed  (a  great 
conflidl  and  heat  enfuing  if  they  are  mixed  haftily) 
and  fet  to  diftil  with  a very  gentle  heat  till  ful- 
phureous  vapours  begin  to  arife : that  of  Edin- 
burgh orders  the  fame  quantity  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  be  dropt  into  four  times  as  much  of 
the  vinous  fpiri^  and  the  mixture  to  be  digefted 
in  a clofe  veflfef,  for  eight  days,  previoufly  to 
the  diftillation,  with  a view  to  promote  the 
coalition  of  the  two  ingredients.  The  different 
proportions  of  the  acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous,  in 
thefe  prefcriptions,  make  no  material  variation 
in  the  qualities  of  the  produft,  provided  the 
diftillation  is  duly  conduced ; for  the  fmalleft 
of  the  above  proportions  of  acid  is  much  more 
than  the  vinous  fpirit  can  dulcify,  and  all  the 
redundant  acid  remains  in  either  cafe  behind. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  rifes  in  thin  fubtile  va- 
pours, which  condenfe  upon  the  fides  of  the 
recipient  in  ftraight  ftriae : thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  white  fumes,  which  form  either  irregular 
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ftifisE  or  large  round  drops  like  oil ; on  the  firll 
appearance  of  which,  the  procefs  is  either  to 
be  ftopt,  or  the  receiver  changed.  The  fpirit 
which  thefe  fumes  afford,  very  different  from 
the  dulcified  one,  has  a pungent  acid  fmell  like 
the  fumes  .of  burning  fulphur  : on  its  furface  is 
found  a fmall  quantity  of  oil,  of  a ftiong  pene- 
trating and  very  agreeable  fmell,  readily  dif- 
foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  to  a large  proportion 
of  which  it  communicates  the  fmell  and  tafte 
of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit.  The  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  fecure  againft 
any  acidity  in  the  dulcified  fpirit,  order  it  to  be 
reftified,  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal  meafure 
of  water,  in  every  pint  of  which  a dram  of  fait 
of  tartar  has  been  diffblved,  and  drawing  off 
the  fpirit  again  by  a gentle  hea.t*  faj. 

This  fpirit,  taken  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety 
drops,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  digeftive 
powers,  relieves  flatulencies,  promotes  urine, 
and  in  many  cafes  abates  fpafmodic  ftriftures, 
and  procures  reft.  It  is  not  elTentially  different 
from  the  celebrated  mineral  anodyne  liquor  of 
Hoffman;  to  which  it  is  frequently,  by  the 
author  himfelf,  direfted  as  a fubftitute.  It  is 
evident,  from  Hoffman’s  writings,  that  his 
anodyne  was  compofed  of  the  dulcified  fpirit 
and  the  aromatic  oil  which  comes  over  after  it, 
but  the  particular  proportions  of  the  two  he  has 
no  where  fpecified:  the  faculty  of  Paris  dire6ts, 
under  the  title  of  his  preparation,  twelve  drops 

* ("aj  The  Edinburgh  college,  in  their  laft  pharma- 
copoeia, have  manifeftly  (hewn  how  little  they  conceive  the 
acid  to  enter  as  a conftituent  part  of  this  preparation,  and 
at  the  fame  time  have  direfted  an  effedlual  method  of  pre- 
venting its  prefence  in  it.  They  order  the  addum  vitrioliam 
■ <vinofum,  vulgo  fpintus  'vitrioli  dulds,  to  be  made  by  liniply 
mixing  one  part  of  vitriolic  ether  with  two  of  reitified  fpirit. 
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of  the  oil  to  be  diflblved  in  two  ounces  of  the 
fpirit;  the  college  of  Wirtemberg  feems  to 
think,  that  all  the  oil,  and  all  the  fpirit,  ob- 
tained in  one  operation,  were  mixed  together, 
without  regard  to  the  precife  quantities. 

* The  London  college  have  now  given  a 
formula  for  making  this  oil,  which  they  call 
oleum  vini.  A pint  each  of  alcohol  and  vitriolic 
acid  are  gradually  mixed,  and  diftilled,  with  a 
caution  that  the  black  fioth  which  arifes  do  not 
pafs  into  the  receiver.  Of  the  diftilled  liquor, 
the  oily  part  is  to  be  feparated  ftom  the  volatile 
vitriolic  acid.  A fufficient  quantity  of  cauftic 
alkaline  lixivium  is  to  be  added  to  the  oily  part 
to  correift  its  fulphureous  odour,  and  then  the 
aether  is  to  be  diftilled  from  it  by  a gentle  heat. 

The  oleum  vini  will  remain  in  the  retort,  fwim- 
ming  above  a watery  liquor,  from  which  it  is 
to  be  feparated.  ' 

In  place  of  Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor  they  Spirlt.aetheni 
direft  three  drams  of  this  oil  to  be  mixed  with 
two  pounds  of  their  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ather,  or  ^ ' 

dulcified fpirit  of  vitriol^  as  it  was  before  called. 

The  dulcified  fpirit  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a 
menftruum  for  certain  refinous  and  bituminous 
bodies,  which  are  more  difficultly  and  languidly 
a6ted  upon  by  pure  vinous  fpirits.  It  is  often 
mixed  with  aromatic  and  ftomachic  tin6lures, 
in  cafes  where  the  ftomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  acid  elixirs  above-mentioned  : eight  ounces 
are  commonly  added  to  a pint  of  the  officinal  f Ellx.  vitri- 
aromatic  tinfturef,  in  which  it  does  not,  like 
the  acid  undulcified,  occafion  any  precipitation'; 
or  the  ingredients  of  the  aromatic  tinfture  are 
infufed  in  the  dulcified  acid,  inftead  of  common 
reflified  fpirit  J.  A medicine  of  this  kind  was  t Ph.  Eii 
formerly  in  great  efteem  under  the  name  of 
Vigani’s  volatile  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  preparation 
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of  which  was  long  kept  a fecret,  and  firft  made 
public  in  the  pharmacopoeia  reformata:  it  is  pre- 
pared by  macerating,  in  fome  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol  free  from  acidity,  a fmall  quantity  of 
mint  leaves  curioufly  dried,  till  the  fpirit  has 
acquired  a fine  green  colour ; to  prevent  the 
neceflity  of  filtration,  during  which  the  more 
volatile  parts  would  exhale,  the  mint  may  be 
fufpended  in  the  fpirit  in  a fine  linen  cloth. 

If  the  dulcified  fpirit,  reftified  as  above  pre- 
fcribed  from  a folution  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  be 
fhaken  with  equal  its  quantity  of  a like  folution, 
and  the  mixture  fuffered  to  reftj  an  ethereal 
fluid  rifes  to  the  furface,  and  great  part  of  the 
dulcified  fpirit  may  be  recovered  again  from  the 
remainder  by  diftillation.  I am  informed  by 
Dr.  Hadley,  that  he  has  obferved  the  largeft 
proportion  of  ether  to  be  obtained,  by  ufing  the 
ilrongeft  vitriolic  acid  of  the  fhops  with  equal 
its  quantity  by  meafure  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
diftilling  immediately  by  a heat  fufficient  to 
make  the  mixture  boil  j and  that  by  this 
management,  from  three  pints  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  fix  pints  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  he 
obtained  two  pints  and  a half  of  the  ether, 
* The  following  is  the  method  prefcribed  for 
making  ether,  in  the  laft  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. To  thirty-two  ounces  of  redlified 
fpirit  of  wine  in  a glafs  retort,  add  at  once  an 
equal  weight  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  vitriol.  Mix 
them  gradually  by  gentle  agitation,  and  im- 
mediately fet  them  to  diftil  in  fand  previoufly 
heated,  fo  that  the  mixture  may  be  brought  as 
foon  as  poflible  to  boil,  in  which  heat  it  is  to  be 
continued  till  fixteen  ounces  are  comie  over. 
The  receiver  muft  be  cooled  by  water  or  fnow. 
To  this  diftilled  liquor,  two  drams  of  the  ftrong 
alkaline  cauftic  are  to  be  added,  and  the  dif- 
tillation 
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tillation  repeated  in.  a very  high  retort,  with  a Liquor  sthe- 
verv  gentle  heat,  till  ten  ounces  are  come  over.  [5“=*  vuno- 
To  the  refiduum  after  the  firft  diftillation  rnay 
be  added  fixteen  ounces  of  frelh  re6tified  fpirit, 
when  more  ether  will  be  procured  j and  this 
may  be  feveral  times  repeated.  The  laft  Lon- -^ther  vitn- 
don  pharmacopoeia  direfts  ether  to  be  made  by° 
mixing  two  pounds  of  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol 
with  one  ounce  (by  meafure)  of  cauftic  alkaline 
lixivium,  and  diftilling  over  with  a gentle  heat 
fourteen  ounces  by  meafure. 

The  ether  or  ethereal  fpirit  is  the  lighteft, 
moft  fubtile,  volatile,  and  inflammable,  of  all 
known  liquids : it  quickly  exhales  in  the  air, 
diffufing  an  odour  of  great  fragrarice : it  does 
not  mingle  with  water,  with  acid  liquors,  with 
alkaline  liquors,  or  with  vinous  fpirits,  at  leaft 
not  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  only  a fmall 
portion  of  the  ether  being  imbibed  by  them : it 
unites  with  oils  in  all  proportions,  diflTolvei. 
balfams,  and  refins,  and  extrafts  the  oily  and 
refinous  parts  of  vegetables.  It  has  been 
hitherto  regarded  chiefly  as  a matter  of  curiofity, 
nor  are  its  medicinal  qualities  as  yet  much 
known*  Malouin  looks  upon  it  as  one  of 

the  moft  perfect  tonics,  friendly  to  the  nerves, 
cordial  and  anodyne ; and  fays  he  has  found  it 
to  be  a good  remedy  in  rheums,  for  abating 
coughs,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  convulfive  kind. 

Its  great  volatility  renders  the  taking  of  it  very 
incomrnodious : the  author  above-mentioned 

orders,  as  the  moft  convenient  form,  from  three 
to  twelve  drops  to  be  dropt  on  fugar  or  pow- 

* (aj  It  has  fince  come  more  Into  ufe  in  flatulent  and 
fpafmodie  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  flomach,  nervous 
afthmas,  and  the  Uke.  Though  it  will  not  mix  with  water, 
it  may  be  difFufed  in  a fufflcient  quantity  of  it  fo  as  to  be 
taken  without  much  difficulty. 
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dered  lipuorice,  a little  warm  water  or  fome 
warm  infufion  to  be  immediately  added,  and 
the  whole  fwallowed  direftly.  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  give  immediate  eafe  in  violent  head- 
achs,  by  being  rubbed  on  the  temples. 

The  vitriolic  acid  faturates  a larger  quantity 
of  fixt  alkaline  falts  than  any  of  the  other  acids, 
and  diflodges  therefrom  fuch  other  acids  as  have 
been  previoufly  combined  with  them  : of  the 


Sal  enixum 
& Arcanum 
duplicatum 
quibufdam. 


Alcal.  fix. 
veget.  vitriol. 
^ulgo  tarta- 
rum  vitrio- 
latum  Ph, 

Ed. 

Kali  vitrio- 
lat.  Ph.  Land. 


ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of  vitriol,  about  five  parts 
are  fufficient  for  eight  of  the  common  vegetable 
fixt  alkalies.  The  neutral  fait  refulting  from 
its  coalition  with  this  kind  of  alkali,  is  of  a bit- 
terifh  tafVe,  very  difficultly  foluble  in  water, 
and  fcarcely  fufible  in  the  fire ; in  fmall  dofes, 
as  a fcruple  or  half  a dram,  it  is  an  ufeful  ape- 
rient ; in  larger  ones,  as  four  or  five  drams,  a 
mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  off  fo  haftily 
as  the  fal  catharticus,  and  feems  to  perform  its 
office  more  thoroughly.  This  fait  has  been 
commonly  prepared  with  the  alkali  obtained 
from  tartar,  and  is  hence  called  vitriolated  tar- 
tar : fome  dilute  the  oil  of  vitriol  with  fix  times 
the  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  drop  into  it  a 
folution  of  the  alkaline  fait  till  a freffi  addition 
occafions  no  further  effervefcence : others  diredl 
it  to  be  made  from  the  refiduum  after  extrafting 
the  nitrous  acid  from  nitre  by  means  of  the 
vitriolic  (fee  Nitrum)y  but  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  fuperfluous  acid  the  matter  is  firft  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  a ftrong  heat,  and  then  diffolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  fait  cryftallifed. 

With  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  and  the  earth 
called  magnefia,  this  acid  forms  compound  falts 
of  a bitterer  tafte,  fomewhat  lefs  purgative,  and 
much  eafier  of  folution,  than  that  with  vege- 
table alkalies : with  volatile  alkalies  a very  pun- 
gent ammoniacal  fait,  whofe  medicinal  effefts 

are 
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are  not  well  known.  The  ftrong  acid,  boiled 
on  argillaceous  earths  to  drynefs,  corrodes  a 
portion  of  them,  and  concretes  therewith  into 
an  auftere  ftyptic  fait.  Calcareous  earths  it  does 
'not  diflblve  into  a liquid  ftate,  but  may  be 
combined  with  thern,  by  precipitation  from 
other  acids,  into  an  indiflbluble  concrete  feeni- 
ingly  of  no  medicinal  aftivity.  Among  metallic 
bodies,  it  diflblves  zinc  and  iron  readily ; cop- 
per, filver,  quick -filver,  lead,  and  tin,  very 
difficultly  : it  is  fitted  for  a6ling  on  the  two 
firft  by  dilution  with  three  or  four  times  its 
quantity  of  water  : the  others  require  the  undi- 
luted acid,  and  a heat  fufficient  to  make  it  boil ; 
when,  the  more  phlegmatic  parts  exhaling,  fo 
much  of  the  pure  acid  matter  remains  combined 
with  the  metals,  as  to  render  them,  in  part  at 
leaft,  diflbluble  in  water;  fee  the  refpedive 
metals. 

The  medical  qualities  of  the  acid  in  its  vola- 
tile ftate  are  very  little  known,  and  thofe  of  the 
combinations  thereof  with  alkalies  not  at  all,  . 
though  they  fhould  feem  to  deferve  inquiry. 
The  volatile  acid  of  burning  brimftone  may  be 
commodioufly  transferred  into  fixt  alkalies,  by 
dipping  linen  cloths  in  a ftrong  folution  of  the 
alkali  and  fufpending  them  over  the  fumes,  of 
which  they  will  quickly  imbibe  fo  much  as  to 
neutralize  the  alkali : this  neutral  fait  being 
rubbed  off,  the  cloths  may  be  again  moiftened 
with  the  alkaline  lye,  expofed  to  the  acid  fumes, 
and  thefe  proceffes  alternately  repeated^ a). 
The  neutral  fait  thus  obtained  differs  greatly  in 
■ its  tafte  and  other  properties,  and  doubtlefs  alfo 
in  its  medical  virtues,  'from  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  coalition  of  the  fixt  acid  with  the 

(a)  Vide  Stahlii  Experimental^  animad>verftones  ccc. 
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fame  alkali,  that  is,  from  vitriolated  tartar.  It 
dilTolves  more  eafily  in  water,  and  Ihoots,  not 
into  oilangular  cryftals,  but  into  fmall  flender 
ones  like  Ihort  needles.  On  adding  to  it  the 
fixt  vitriolic  acid  (or  even  the  weaker  acids  of 
nitre  or  lea-falt)  the  volatile  acid  is  difengaged 
from  the  alkali ; and  though,  in  the  compound 
fait,  its  pungent  fmell  was  wholly  fupprefled, 
it  now  rifes  in  diftillation  as  pungent  and  fuffo- 
cating  as  the  original  fumes  of  the  brimftone. 
The  neutral  fait,  in  a dry  form,  may  be  kept 
unchanged  for  years  : diflblved  in  water,  and 
expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air,  or  if  roafted 
with  a gentle  heat,  it  becomes  the  fame  with 
vitriolated  tartar. 

ULMARIA. 

ULMARIA  five  Regina  prati.  Bar^a  capra 
floribus  compablis  C.  B.  Spiraa  Ulmaria  Linn, 
Meadowsweet  or  Queen-of-the  meadows  : a 
plant  with  tall,  fmooth,  reddifh,  brittle  ftalks ; 
and  oval,  fharp-pointed,  indented  leaves,  let  in 
pairs  along  a middle  rib,  with  fmaller  pieces 
between,  and  at  the  end  a larger  odd  one  divi- 
ded into  three  fedions,  wrinkled  and  green 
above,  white  underneath : on  the  tops  come 
forth  large  thick  clutters  of  little  whicifli  flowers, 
followed  each  by  feveral  crooked  feeds  fet  in  a 
roundifli  head.  It  is  perennial,  common  in 
moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  ulmaria  recommended  as  mild 
attringents,  difcover  to  the  tatte  or  frnell  very 
little  foundation  for  any  medical  virtues.  The 
flowers  have  a ttrong  and  pleafant  fmell,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  anti- 
fpafmodic  and  diaphoretic,  and  which  in  keep- 
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ing  is  foon  diffipated,  leaving  in  the  dowers  only 
an  infipid  mucilaginous  matter.  As  thefe  flow- 
ers are  more  rarely  ufed  in  medicine  than  their 
fragrant  fmell  might  rationally  perfuade,  Lin- 
nseus  fufpefts  that  the  negledl  of  them  has  arifen 
from  the  plant  being  poflefled  of  fome  noxious 
qualities,  which  it  feemed  to  betray  by  its  being 
left  untouched  by  cattle ; it  may  be  obferved, 
however,  that  the  cattle,  which  refuled  the  ul- 
maria,  refufed  alfb  angelica,  and  other  herbs, 
whofe  innocence  is  apparent  from  daily  expe- 
rience. 


U L MU  S. 

ULMUS  Pharm.  Lonl  ^ Edinb.  Ulmus 
campfiris  ^ theophrajli  C.  B.  Ulmus  campeftris 
Linn.  Elm:  a tall  common  tree;  covered 
with  a rough,  chapt,  brownijh,  brittle  bark, 
under  which  lies  a white,  fmooth,  tough,  cori- 
aceous ones  producing  in  the  fpring,  before 
the  leaves  appear,  imperfeft  flowers,  followed, 
by  flat  roundifh  caplules,  containing  each  a 
Angle  feed. 

The  inner  tough  bark  of  the  elm  tree,  of  no 
manifeft  fmell,  difcovers,  on  being  chewed,  a 
copious  flimy  mucilage,  of  no  particular  tafte  ; 
the  outer  brittle  bark  is  much  lefs  flimy,  but 
equally  void  of  fmell  and  tafte.  It  may  there- 
fore be  prefumed,  that  if  elm  bark  has  been 
found  of  ufe  in  nephritic  cafes,  in  which  it  is 
recommended  by  authors ; or  externally  againft 
burns,  for  which  it  is  applied  by  the  common 
people  j it  was  of  ufe  no  otherwife  than  as  a 
Ample  emollient.  Neither  the  purgative  virtue 
afcribed  to  it  by  fome,  nor  the  aftringent  by 
others,  appear  to  have  any  foundation. 

* A decoftion 
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* A deco6tion  of  the  inner  bark  of  elm  has 
been  employed  in  cutaneous  difeafes  in  fome  of 
our  hofpitals ; and  an  account  of  its  efficacy  has 
been  publiffied  by  Dr.  Lyfons  in  vol.  ii.  of  Me- 
dical TranJa£HonSy  and  fince,  in  a feparate  work. 
In  making  this  decocStion,  four  ounces  of  the 
bark  frefh  from  the  tree  are  boiled  in  two  quarts 
of  water  to  one.  It  is  of  a beautiful  light  pur- 
ple colour,  when  the  elm  is  in  flower  j but 
browner  at  other  times.  Its  tafte  is  mildly 
Decofl.  ul-  aftringent  ; and  an  extra6l  from  it  is  very 
mi  Ph.  Land,  auflere.  It  has  no  purgative  efi^efts,  as  fome 
have  alledged,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Where 
it  fucceeds,  it  generally  at  firft  increafes  the  ef- 
florefcence.  Patients  are  ufually  direfted  to 
drink  half  a pint  twice  a day,  and  to  perfift  in 
the  ule  of  it  fome  months.  It  is  now  received 
into  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

UR  IN  A. 

URINA  Pharm.  PariJ.  Urine  ; The  re- 
cent urine  of  healthy  fubjefts  is  naufeoufly 
bitter,  very  faline,  fcarcely  manifeftly  alkaline 
or  acid.  As  foon  as  it  begins  to  putrefy,  it 
emits  volatile  alkaline  vapours  j and  if  diftilled, 
when  moderately  putrefied,  by  a gentle  heat, 
it  yields  a concrete  volatile  alkaline  fait:  as 
volatile  alkalies  have  a ftrong  antileptic  power, 
the  vapours  of  putrefied  urine  are  not  oblerved, 
like  thofe  of  cadaverous  animal  fubftances,  to 
be  produftive  of  putrid  difeafes.  A pungent 
cauftic  volatile  fpirit  may  likewife  be  obtained 
from  recent  urine,  by  infpifiating,  and  then 
diftilling  it  with  the  addition  of  quicklime. 

If  the  putrefied  urine  be  flowly  infpiflfated, 
in  glafs  or  ftone-ware  veflTels,  to  the  confidence 
of  a thin  fyrup,  and  fet  for  fome  weeks  in  a 
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cold  place,  brown  cryftals  will  (hoot  from  it, 
confifting  partly  of  marine  fait,  and  partly  of 
a falc  of  a peculiar  kind,  which  (hoots  before 
the  marine,  and  which,  by  repeated  folutions, 
filtrations,  and  cryftallizations,  may  be  purified 
both  from  that  falc  and  from  the  adhering  oil. 

In  this  ftatef,  it  appears  perfeftly  neutral,  and  t Salmicro- 
impreffes  on  the  tongue  a lenfe  of  cool nefs  with 
a flight  bitterifhnefs : laid  on  a red-hot  iton,-^jj^ig 
it  bubbles,  emits  volatile  alkaline  vapours,  and 
runs  into  a colourlefs  pellucid  fubftance  re- 
fembling  fine  glafs : this  apparent  glafs  is  ma- 
nifeftly  acid,  though  but  weakly  fo,  diflblves 
in  water,  neutralizes  alkaline  falts,  and  with  vo- 
latile alkalies  regenerates  the  original  neutral 
falc.  One  of  its  moft  diftinguilhing  charac- 
ters is,  that  a mixture  of  it  with  inflammable 
matters,  as  foot  or  powdered  charcoal,  on  being 
heated  to  ignition  in  an  open  veflel,  emits 
flafhes  like  lightening,  and,  on  being  diftilled 
in  a retort  with  a moderately  ftrong  fire,  yields 
the  highly  inflammable  concrete  called  phof- 
phorus. 

Urine  is  fometimes  applied  externally,  boiled 
with  bran,  as  a refolvent  and  difcutient,  in 
which  intentions  it  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious. 

Recent  cows  urine  has  been  drank  in  the  fpring, 
to  the  quantity  of  a pint  or  more  every  morn- 
ing, for  feveral  days,  as  an  attenuant  and  deob- 
ftruent  in  different  diforders  ; the  naufeous 
draught  purges  plentifully  by  ftool,  and  fome- 
times vomits.  The  peculiar  fait  of  urine  is  but 
of  late  difcovery,  and  its  medicinal  qualities  are 
as  yet  unknown. 
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UR  ICA. 

URTICA  Rharm.  Land.  6?  Edinb.  Urtka 
urens  maxima  C.  B.  Urtica  dioica  Linn.  Com- 
mon STINGING  NETTLE.  Infufions  and  decoc- 
tions of  this  herb,  or  its  expreffed  juice,  arc 
recommended  in  different  diforders  as  aperients, 
and  faid  to  loofen  the  belly  r the  juice,  depurated 
and  gently  infpifTated,  difcovers  a confiderable 
tafte,  of  the  fubfaline  kind. 

UVAE  RASSM. 

RAISINS  : rich  fweet  grapes,  dried  by  the 
fun’s  heat  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Two 
forts  are  direfted  for  medicinal  ufe.  i. 

PASSiE  MAjoRES  Rharm.  Lond.  RaJJula  majores 
Rharm.  Edinb.  Raifins  of  the  fun  j the  fruit  of 
the  vitis  damajcena  dried  upon  the  tree;  the 
ftem  of  each  clufter,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe, 
being  cut  almoft  through,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
afflux  of  any  frefh  juice.  2.  Uvm  pass/e  mino- 
RES  Jeu  CORINTHIAC^.  CuiTants  ; the  fruit  of 
the  vitis  corinthiaca  picked  from  the  (talks. 

These  fruits  are  ufed  as  agreeable  lubricating 
acefcent  fweets,  in  peftoral  decodtions,  and  for 
obtunding  the  acrimony  of  other  medicines  and 
rendering  them  acceptable  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach : the  firft  fort  inclines  moft  to  acidity, 
the  fweetnefs  of  the  latter  being  more  of  the 
mucilaginous  kind.  They  both  give  out  their 
fweetnefs  and  their  pleafant  flavour  to  water  and 
fpirit : the  ftones  or  feeds  are  fuppofed  to  com- 
municate a difagreeable  relifh,  and  hence  are 
generally  diredled  to  be  taken  out;  but  it  did 
not  appear  on  trial  that  they  give  any  tafte  at 
all  to  water,  proof  fpirit,  or  redified  fpirit. 
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UFA  URSI : Pharm.  Lond.  6?  Edinb.Vitis 
idaafoliis  carnofis  & veluti  punbfafis,  five  idaa 
radix  diojcoridis  C.  B.  Arbutus  (Uva  Ur  ft) 
cauliculis  frocumbentibus,  foliis  integerrimis  Linn. 
Bears  whortleberry  : an  evergreen  trailing 
fhrubby  plant  j with  numerous  fmall  oblong 
oval  leaves ; monopetalous  white  flowers  with 
a flefh-coloured  edge  cut  into  five  fe6tions ; and 
red  berries.  It  greatly  refembles  the  common 
red  whort-bufh ; from  which  it  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  by  the  leaves  being  more  oblong,  and 
by  the  flower  having  ten  ftamina,  and  the  berry 
five  feeds  j whereas  the  flower  of  the  common 
whort  has  only  eight  ftamina,  and  the  berry  often 
twenty  feeds.  It  is  found  on  the  fnowy  hills  of 
Auftria  and  Styria.  but  more  plentifully  on  the 
Swedifli  hills.  It  is  alfo  a native  of  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  fome 
of  our  gardens.  ' ' 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a bitterifti 
aftringent  tafte  ; without  any  remarkable  fmell, 
at  leaft  in  the  dry  ftate  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  us  from  Germany.  Infufions  of 
them  in  water  ftrike  a deep  black  colour  with 
folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  but  foon  depofite  , 
the  black  matter,  and  become  clear ; I do  not 
recoiled  any  other  aftringent  infufion,  from 
which  the  blacknefs,  produced  by  vitriol,  fepa- 
rate  fo  very  fpeedily. 

The  leaves  of  uva  urfi  have  of  late  been 
greatly  celebrated  in  calculous  and  nephritic  com- 
plaints, and  other  diforders  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans : the  dofe  is  half  a dram  of  the  powder  of 
the  leaves,  every  morning,  or  two  or  three 

time.s 
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times  a day.  De  Haen  relates,  after  large  ex- 
perience of  this  medicine  in  the  hofpital  of 
Vienna,  that  fuppurations,  though  obftinate 
and  of  long  continuance,  in  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
bladder,  urethra,  fcrotum  and  perinaeum, 
where  there  was  no  venereal  taint  or  evident 
marks  of  a calculus,'  were  in  general  completely 
cured  by  it : that  of  thofe  who  had  a manifeft 
calculus,  feveral  found  permanent  relief,  fo  that 
long  after  the  medicine  had  been  left  off,  they  con- 
tinued free  from  pain  or  inconvenience  in  mak- 
ing water,  though  the  catheter  fliewed  that  the 
calculus  ftill  remained  ; that  others,  who  feemed 
to  be  cured,  relapfed  on  leaving  off  the  medi- 
cine, were  again  relieved  on  repeating  its  ufe, 
and  this  for  feveral  times  fucceflively  j while 
others  obtained  from  it  only  temporary  and 
precarious  relief,  the  complaints  being  often  as 
fevere  during  the  continuance  of  the  medicine 
as  when  it  was  not  ufed.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  in  feveral  cafes  which  he  relates,  paregorics 
were  joined  to  the  uva  urfi  j and  that  other  mild 
aftringent  plants  have  been  recommended  for 
the  fame  intentions;  from  fome  of  which  De 
Haen  himfelf  experts  the  fame  good  effedls. 
The  trials  of  the  uva  urfi,  made  in  this  country, 
have  by  no  means,  anfwered  expeftation  : in  all 
the  cafes  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  it 
produced  great  ficknefs  and  uneafinefs,  without 
any  apparent  benefit,  though  continued  for  a 
month. 

* JVINrERANUS  CORTEX. 

mNTERANUS  CORTEX,  Cortex  magella- 
nicus.  Winter’s  bark.  The  tree  producing 
the  Winter’s  bark  ( Winter  ana  aromatica  Soland.) 
is  one  of  the  largefl:  foreft  trees  on  Terra  del 

Fuego, 
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FuegQ.  Its  leaves  are  ever-green,  fmooth, 
oval,  and  entire.  Its  flowers  confilt  of  feven 
petals,  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty  (lamina,  and 
from  three  to  fix  germina,  terminating  in  as 
many.ftigmata.  Each  germen  becomes  a feed- 
velTel,  containing  feveral  feeds,  The  bark  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  externally  grey,  and 
very  little  wrinkled. 

The  Winter’s  bark,  which  takes  its  name 
from  Capt.  Winter,  who  difcovered  it  on  the 
coaft  of  Magellan  in  1577,  is  brought  to  us  in 
pieces  of  different  degrees  of  thicknefs,  from  a 
quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  of  a 
dark  brown  cinnamon  colour,  with  an  aromatic 
fmell  when  rubbed^  and  of  a pungent,  hot, 
fpicy  tafte,  which  is  lafting  on  the  palate, 
though  imparted  (lowly.  A watery  infufion  of 
it  (truck  a black  colour  with  a folution  of  green 
vitriol.  From  an  infufion  of  two  ounces  of  the 
bark,  coarfely  powdered,  was  obtained  on  eva- 
poration an  extraft  weighing  two  drams  and 
twenty-four  grains.  The  fame  quantity,  treated 
with  re6lified  fpirit,  yielded  two  drams  of  ex- 
traft.  A pound  of  the  bark  was  infufed  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  and  the  liquor  fub- 
mitted  to  diftillation.  The  diftilled  water  was 
clear,  of  a pleafant  tafte,  and  fomewhat  of  the 
cinnamon  flavour.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  elfential  oil.  The  refiduum  afforded  fix 
ounces  of  a foft  extraft,  of  a grateful  aromatic 
tafte. 

A mixture  of  this  bark  fecmed  very  effec- 
tually to  cover  and  corre6t  the  difagreeable  tafte 
and  fmell  of  certain  drugs ; a property  common 
to  it  with  the  canella  alba. 

Almoft  the  only  ufe  hitherto  made  of  the 
Winter’s  bark  has  been  by  the  crews  of  (hips 
navigating  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  as  a pre- 
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fervative  from  the  fcurvy.  It  has  been  con^ 
founded  in  the  fliops  with  the  canella  alba,  from 
which  it  is  totally  different. 

An  exad  defcription  of  the  plant,  with  a 
figure,  is  contained  in  a paper  publifhed  in  the 
Medical  ObJ.  and  Inq.  vol.  v.  from  whence  this 
account  is  extrafted. 

ZEDOARIA. 

ZEDOARIA  Pharni.  Land.  ^ Edinb.  Ze- 

doaria  longa  Zedoaria  rotunda  C.  B.  Ze- 

DO  ary:  the  root  of  an  Indian  plant,  ( Amomum 
Jcapo  nudoyjpica  laxa  truncata,  Berg.  Mat.  Med.) 
brought  over  in  oblong  pieces,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  little  finger  and  two  or  three  inches 
■f  Zerumbeth  in  length  j or  in  roundifh  onesf  about  an  inch 

Ph.  Part/,  in  diameter ; of  an  afh-colpur  on  the  outfide, 

and  white  within.  The  long  fort  is  faid  by 
fome  to  be  the  ftrongeft,  but  the  difference,  if 
any,  is  very  inconfiderable,  and  hence  the 
college  allows  both  to  be  ufed  indiferiminately. 

This  root  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  aromatic  tafle.  It  impregnates  water 
with  its  fmell,  a flight  bitternefs,  a cbnfiderablc 
warmth  and  pungency,  and  a yellowifh  brown 
colour : the  redd ilh -yellow  fpirituous  tinfturc  is 
in  tafte  ftronger,  and  in  fmell  weaker,  than  the 
watery.  In  diflillation  with  water,  it  yields  a 
thick  ponderous  eflential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly 
of  the  zedoary,  in  tafte  very  hot  and  pungent: 
the  deco6tion,  thus  deprived  of  the  aromatic 
matter,  and  concentrated  by  infpiffation,  proves 
weakly  and  difagreeably  bitter  and  fubacrid. 
A part  of  its  odorous  matter  rifes  alfo  in  the 
infpiffation  of  the  fpirituous  tindlure : the  re- 
maining extradt  is  a very  warm,  not  fiery, 

moderately 
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moderately  bitter  aromatic,  in  flavour  more 
grateful  than  the  zedoary  in  fubftance. 

Zedoary  root  is  a very  ufeful  warm  ftomachic. 
It  was  employed  by  fome  as  a fuccedaneum  to 
gentian  root  5 at  a time  when  a poifonous  article, 
mixed  with  the  gentian  brought  from  abroad, 
rendered  its  ufe  hazardous : but  from  the  above 
analyfis  it  appears  to  be  not  entirely  fimilar  to 
that  Ample  bitter;  its  warm  aromatic  part  being 
the  prevailing  principle,  in  virtue  of  which,  its 
fpirituous  extradl  (the  moft  elegant  preparation 
of  it)  is  made  an  ingredient  in  the  cordial  con- 
fedlion  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

ZIBErnUM. 

CIVE'T'TA,  Civet  : a foft  unftuous  odori- 
ferous fubftance,  about  the  confiftence  of  honey 
or  butter ; of  a whitifli,  yellowifti,  or  brownifti 
colour,  and  fometimes  blackifli ; brought  from 
the  Brazils,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  the  Eaft 
Indies;  found  in  certain  bags  fituated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  animal  of  the  cat ' 
kind*(a).  ‘The  bag  has  an  aperture  exter- 
nally, by  which  the  civet  is  fhed  or  extrafted. 

This  fubftance  has  a very  fragrant  fmell,  fo 
ftrong  as,  when  undiluted,  to  be  difagreeable ; 
and  an  undluous  fubacrid  tafte.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  perfumes,  rarely  or  never  for  medici- 
nal purpofcs,  though  the  Angular  effefts  ' which 
muflc  has  been  found  to  produce  may  ferve  as 
an  inducement  to  the  trial.  It  unites  with  oils, 
both  expreiled  and  diftilled,  and  with  animal 
fats ; in  watery  or  fpirituous  liquors  it  does  not 
diflblve,  but  both  menftrua  may  be  ftrongly 

Or  rather  of  the  weafel  kind. 
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impregnated  with  its  odoriferous  matter,  water 
by  diftillation,  and  redified  fpirit  by  digeftion : 
by  trituration  with  mucilages,  it  becomes  folu- 
ble  in  water. 

Z IN  CUM. 

ZINCUM  Pharm.  Land,  ff?  Edinb.  Zinc, 
orTUTENAo:  a bluifh  white  metal  j crackling, 
in  being  bent,  like  tin,  and  quickly  breaking  i 
about  feven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water  j 
beginning  to  melt  in  a moderate  red  heat,  and 
very  flowly  calcining  on  a continuance  of  the 
fire  j in  a moderate  white  heat  flowing  thin, 
burning,  fulgurating,  with  a bright  deep  green 
or  bluifh  green  flame,  and  fubliming  into  light 
white  flowers,  which  concrete  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  veflel,  or  on  the  bodies  adjacent, 
into  thin  crufts,  or  foft  loofe  filaments  like 
down  or  cobwebs.  In  its  metallic  form,  and 
in  that  of  a calx  or  flowers,  it  diffolves  readily 
in  all  acids,  and  precipitates  from  them  almoft 
all  the  other  metallic  bodies. 

The  calces  or  flowers  of  zinc  are  difficultly 
revived  into  their  metallic  form.  Though 
perfedly  fixed  in  the  fire  fo  long  as  they  conti- 
nue in  a ftate  of  calx  j yet,  as  calces  in  ge- 
neral require  for  their  revival  a greater  heat 
than  that  in  which  the  metal  itfelf  melts,  and  as 
a full  melting  heat  is  the  greateft  that  zinc  can 
fupport  j the  inftant  they  are  revived,  they  burn 
and  calcine  again  in  open  veflTels,  and  efcape 
through  the  pores  of  clofe  ones.  Hence  fome 
ores  and  preparations  of  this  metal  have  been 
long  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  even  chemically 
examined,  without  being  difeovered  to  be  fuch. 
The  revival  may  be  effeded,  by  ufing  compad 
velTels  of  fuch  a ftrudure,  that  the  zinc,  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  as  it  is  reftored  to  its  metallic  form  by 
the  charcoal  powder  or  other  inflammable  addi- 
tions commonly  made  ufe  of  for  thofe  purpofes, 
may  be  fuffered  to  fublime  or  run  oif  from  the 
heat  without  being  expofed  to  the  outward  air ; 
or  by  adding  fome  other  metallic  fubftance  to 
detain  it,  as  copper,  which  is  thus  changed  into 
brafs. 

This  metal  has  but  lately  been  received  into 
the  fhops  in  its  own  form  i in  which  it  de- 
ferves  a place,  as  affording  preparations  fupe- 
riour  to  the  ores  or  produ6lions  of  it  now  made 
ufe  of.  A white  vitriol  made  from  pure  zinc, 
by  diffolution  in  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid  and 
cryffallizadon+j  is  doubtlefs  preferable  for  medi- 1 Vitnolum 

• 1/-  1 ••1  album  Ph.Ed, 

cinal  ufe  to  the  common  impure  white  vitriol ; 

and  the  white  flowers,  into  which  it  is  changed 

by  deflagration  to  the  very  impure  calamine  t Calx  zlnci 

and  tutty.  Moderately  pure  white  flowers, 

fublimed  from  it  in  the  brafs  or  other  furnaces,  z^ncum  cal-' 

wherein  zinc  or  its  ores  are  melted  with  other  cinat.  Ph. 

metals,  were  formerly  kept  in  the  Ihops,  and  Land. 

diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  pompholix  and 

nihil  album. 

* The  flowers  of  zinc  were  fiifl:  ufed  as  an 
internal  medicine  by  the  celebrated  chemifl: 

Glauber,  but  were  little  known  in  pradVice  till 
Dr.  Gaubius,  of  Leyden,  gave  an  account  of 
their  virtues  in  his  Adverjaria.  They  have 
fince  been  much  employed  in  convulfive  and 
fpafmodic  difeafes,  and  fometimes  with  good 
cffedls.  Even  obftinate  epilepfies  have  been 
rendered  much  lefs  violent  by  their  ufe.  Like 
all  other  medicines,  however,  in  difeafes  of  this 
clafs,  their  good  effedts  are  often  only  tempo- 
rary, and  they  often  fail  altogether.  When  the 
flowers  are  genuine,  a grain  or  two  generally  at 
firfl:  excites  naufea  or  ficknefs,  but  by  degrees  a 
I i j confiderable 
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confiderable  dofe  may  be  taken  with  little  or  no 
fenfible  efFeft.  As  they  are  liable  to  be  adul- 
terated, it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  tefts 
of  their  purity,  that  they  make  no  effervefcence 
with  acids ; and  that,  when  expofed  to  a ftrong 
heat,  they  become  yellow,  but  on  cooling,  turn 
white  again.  An  application  for  external  ufe, 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  flowers  of  zinc  with 
fix  of  the  Ample  liniment  of  wax  and  oil,  is 
direfted  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

ZINGIBER. 

ZINGIBER  Pharm.  Land.  Edinb.  ^ C.  B. 
Ginger:  the  root  of  a reed-like  plant  ( Amomum 
Zingiber  Linn.)-,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  cultivated  in  fome  part  of  the 
Weftj  brought  over  in  knotty  branched  flattilh 
pieces,  freed  from  the  outer  bark,  of  a pale  co- 
lour and  fibrous  texture : that  which  is  leaft 
fibrous  is  accounted  the  beft. 

This  warm  aromatic  root,  of  common  ufe 
as  a fpice  in  flatulent  colics,  &c.  appears  to  be 
much  lefs  liable  to  heat  the  conftitution  than 
might  be  expeded  from  the  penetrating  heat 
and  pungency  of  its  tafte,  and  from  the  fixednefs 
of  its  aftive  principles.  It  gives  out  the  whole 
of  its  virtue  to  reftified  fpirit,  and  great  part  of 
it  to  water,  tinging  the  former  of  a deep,  the 
latter  of  a pale  yellow  colour:  the  fpirituous 
tin6lure,  infpilTated,  yields  a fiery  extraft,  fmel- 
hng  moderately  of  the  ginger  : the  watery  infu- 
fion,  boiled  down  to  a thick  confiftence,  diflfol- 
ved  a frefli  in  a large  quantity  of  water  and 
ftrongly  boiled  down  again,  retains  ftill  the  heat 
and  pungency  of  the  root,  though  little  or  no- 
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thing  of  its  fmell : there  does  not  feem  to  be 
any  of  the  common  fpices  whofe  pungency  is  of  ^ 
fo  fixed  a kind.  In  the  fhops  are  kept  a fyrup 
made  from  an  infufion  of  threef  or  fourt  ounces  Syr-  zlngib. 
of  the  root  in  fourt  or  three  J Pints  of  boiling  t 
water,  which  is  agreeably  impregnated  with  its 
warmth  and  flavour  ; and  the  candied  ginger 
brought  from  abroad,  which  is  likewife  mode- 
rarely  aromatic. 


lU  - 
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ADDENDA. 


ANGUSrURM  C0R7‘EX. 

IN  the  year  1788  a confiderable  quantity 
of  a bark,  not  before  known  in  this  country, 
was  imported  from  the  Weft  Indies,  but  as  of 
African  growth.  The  only  account  fent  with 
it  was,  that  it  had  been  found  very  fuperior  to 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  fevers.”  In 
the  fucceeding  year,  two  letters  were  publifhed 
in  the  London  Medical  Journal  for  1789,  part  ii. 
from  Dr.  J.  Ewer,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Williams, 
phyficians  at  Trinidad  in  South  America,  con- 
taining a defcription  of  this  bark  under  the  name 
of  Cortex  Angufturfe,  and  giving  an  account 
of  its  medicinal  efFedls.  It  is  there  faid  to  come 
from  the  Spaniards  in  Anguftura  j and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  fubfequent  importation  of 
parcels  of  it  from  Cadiz  and  the  Havanna.  No 
accurate  account,  however,  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained of  the  place  of  its  growth,  nor  does  the 
name  of  Anguftura  feem  to  belong  to  a parti- 
cular diftrid:,  but  rather  to  be  the  Spanish  term 

for 
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for  a narrow  pafs  between  mountains.  The 
fuppofition  is,  that  the  tree  producing  it  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oronoko.  Not  the 
leaft  infight  has  been  gained  into  the  fpecies  of 
vegetable  whence  this  bark  is  derived  ; for 
although  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  been  cured  of 
a dyfentery  in  Abyliinia  by  the  bark  of  a flirub 
called  the  JVooginoos^  now  cultivated  in  Kew 
and  other  gardens  under  the  name  of  Brucea 
antidyjenterica  or  ferruginea,  declared  that  it 
appeared  to  him  from  recolledlion  to  be  the 
fame ; yet  Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  Medical  Com- 
mentaries for  1790,  alTerts,  that  upon  compa- 
rifbn,  the  two  barks  feem  effentially  different. 
At  prefent,  therefore,  it  muft  be  confidered  as 
a drug  of  unknown  origin,  though  its  fenfibk 
qualities  and  medical  powers  have  been  well 
afcertained  by  the  experiments  of  various 
perfons. 

Mr.  Brande,  apothecary  to  the  queen,  who 
publifhed  an  account  of  this  bark  firfl:  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Journal,  and  then  in  a feparate  pam- 
phlet, thus  defcribes  it.  “ There  is  a confider- 
able  variety  in  the  external  appearance  of  the 
Anguftura  bark,  owing,  however,  probably, 
“ to  its  having  been  taken  from  trees  of  differ- 
« ent  fizes  and  ages,  or  from  various  parts  of 
“ the  fame  tree,  as  the  tafte  and  other  proper- 
“ ties  perfedlly  agree.  Some  parcels  which  I 
« have  examined,  confift  chiefly  of  flips,  tom 
“ from  branches,  which  could  not  have  ex- 
“ cceded  the  thicknefs  of  a finger : thefe  are 
often  fmooth,  three  feet  or  more  in  length, 
“ and  rolled  up  into  fmall  bundles.  In  others, 
the  pieces  have  evidently  been,  for  the  greater 
^ part,  taken  froni  the  trunk  of  a large  tree, 

and 
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“ and  are  wrinkled,  and  nearly  flat,  with  quills 
“ of  all  fizes  intermixed.  ' 

“ The  outer  furface  of  the  Anguftrura  bark, 
“ when  good,  is  in  general  more  or  lefs  wrinkled, 
“ and  covered  with  a coat  of  a greyilh  white, 
“ below  which  it  is  brown,  with  a yellow  caft : 
“ the  inner  furface  is  of  a dull  brownilh-yellow 
colour.  It  breaks  fhort  and  refinous.  The 
“ fmell  is  Angular  and  unpleafant,  but  not  very 
“ powerful  : the  tafte  intenfely  bitter,  and 
“ (lightly  aromatic ; in  fome  degree  refembiing 
‘‘  bitter  almonds,  but  very  lafting,  and  leaving 
a fenfe  of  heat  and  pungency  in  the  throat. 
“ This  bark,  when  powdered,  is  not  unlike  the 
powder  of  Indian  rhubarb.  It  burns  pretty 
“ freely,  but  without  any  particular  fmell.” 
With  refpedt  to  its  habitude  to  menftrua,  it 
yields  its  tafte  and  ^flavour  to  water,  cold  and 
hot,  to  reftified  and  proof  fpirit,  and  to  wine. 
The  watei7  extradt  is  large  in  quantity,  bitter, 
but  not  acrid.  After  the  adlion  of  water,  the 
reAduum  imparts  colour,  and  great  acrimony, 
with  naufeoufnefs,.  to  fpirit.  The  fpirituous 
extradt  is  much  lefs  in  quantity,  and  confifts  of 
Icfs  than  a fourth  of  refin,  the  reft  being  partly 
gum,  and  partly  a greafy  matter,  in  which 
the  acrid  tafte  and  unpleafant  fmell  of  the  fub- 
jedl  appear  to  reftde.  Water  diftilled  from  the 
Anguftura  bark  bruifed  had  a Angular  flavour, 
fomewhat  refembiing  that  of  ftrong  parfley 
water.  A fmall  portion  of  white  efTential  oil 
fwam  on  the  fur^ce,  which  poflfeffed  the  full 
fmell  of  the  bark,  was  acrid,  and  left  a glow 
in  the  mouth  like  camphor.  The  preparations 
of  this  bark  are  not  affedted  in  colour  by  the 
addition  of  vitriol  of  iron. 
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Mr.  Brande  made  various  experiments  to 
afcertain  the  comparative  antifeptic  power  of 
the  Anguftura  bark ; from  the  refult  of  which, 
it  appears  to  rank  very  high  among  the  vege- 
tables poffeffing  that  quality,  not  one  of  the 
fubftances  with  which  he  compared  it^feeming 

to  have  the  advantage  of  it. 

With  refpe6t  to  its  medicinal  qualities,  from 
the  teftimony  of  the  gentlennen  at  Trinidad  as 
well  as  thole  who  have  tried  it  in  thefe  climates, 
it  appears  to  a6l  as  a very  powerful  tonic,  and 
to  be  particularly  efficacious  in  fevers  of  the 
intermittent  kind,  dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas. 

In  large  dofes  it  is  apt  to  occafion  naufea,  or  to 
purge ; but  in  fmaller  ones,  .it  fits  eafy  on  the 
ftomach,  and  is  free  from  that  common  incon- 
venience of  the  Peruvian  bark,  of  caufing  a 
fenfe  of  weight  and  fulnefs.  Indeed,  the  effi- 
cacy of  moderate  dofes  is  a peculiar  advantage 
of  the  Anguftura  bark;  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  of  the  powder,  and.  from  one  ounce  to 
one  and  a half  of  the  infufion  or  decoftion  with 
a portion  of  'the  tinfture,  having  been  found 
Efficient,  a few  times  repeated,  to  prevent  the 
paroxyfms  of  an  intermittent.  In  diarrhoeas 
and  dyfenteries,  after  the  due  exhibition  of 
laxatives,  its  effefts  are  ufually  very  fpcedy. 
Mr.  Wilkinfon  of  Sunderland  (Lond.  Med. 
Journ.  for  1790,  part  iv.)  who  has  employed  it 
extenlively,  found  it  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
low  or  nervous  fevers,  and  the  irregular  inter- 
mittents  of  children,  ufually  termed  worm- 
fevers.  As  a general  tonic,  Mr.  Brande  thinks 
it  fuperior  to  every  other  medicine  of  that  clafs ; 
and  this  is  the  light  in  which  Dr.  Pearfon  re-  , 
gards  it,  who  rather  compares  it  to  the  warm 
bitters,  fuch  as  camomile,  than  to  the  Peruvian 
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bark.  Dr.  Ewer  mentions  a cafe  in  which  its 
external  application  in  a mortification  proved 
very  effedtual.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  not 
to  be  doubted  that  this  bark  is  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  clafs  of  tonics  of  the  higher  order, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  (hall  not  long  be 
left  ignorant  of  its  natural  hiftory  and  botanical 
charafter. 


BARYTES. 

f 


A SUBSTANCE  o_f  a fparry  appearance  found  in 
mines,  called  cauk  or  calk^  has  by  tiie  later 
chcmifts  been  difcovered  to  contain  an  earth,  the 
properties  of  which  entitle  it  to  form  a new 
genus  among  earthy  bodies.  From  its  remark- 
able fpecific  gravity,  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  terra  ponderoja,  or  barytes  j and  is  now  found 
to  exift  in  various  combinations,  particularly, 
united  with  the  vitriolic,  and  with  the  aerial 
acids.  It  was  from  the  firft  fufpefted  to  be  of 
a metallic  nature  by  that  eminent  chemift  Pro- 
feflbr  Bergman  j and  Dr.  Withering,  in  fome 
excellent  obfervations  and  experiments  on  it 
publifhed  in  the  Philof  TranJaElions  (vol.  Ixxiv. 
part  ii.)  places  it  between  the  earths  and  the 
metallic  calces.  Its  native  combinations  exert 
deleterious  effefts  upon  animals  j and  its  arti- 
ficial ones,  though  milder,  are  capable  of  adfing 
with  violence  in  moderate  quantities  j a farther 
prefumption  of  its  metallic  nature,  fince  no 
combinations  of  the  fimple  earths  fliew  any 
activity  of  that  kind.  From  the  aerated  barytes 
an  artificial  combination  has  been  made  with  the 
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muriatic  acid,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
medicine. 

Dr.  Crawford,  in  the  year  1789,  made  feveral 
trials  in  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital  of  the  muriated 
barytes,  the  refult  of  which  was  publilhed  in  the 
Medical  Communications^  vol.  ii.  The  prepara- 
tion he  ufed  was  a faturated  folution  of  the  fait 
in  water;  but  in  part  of  the  cafes  this  fait  was 
not  the  pure  muriated  barytes,  but  had  a mix- 
ture of  an  eighth  of  muriated  iron  ; the  medical 
elfedls,  however,  of  the  pure  and  the  compound 
fait  were  not  found  to  be  fenfibly  different.  The 
cafes  in  which  it  was  ufed  with  the  moft  ftriking 
fuccefs  were  fcrofula  in  its  different  forms  and 
combinations,  with  fwelled  glands,  foul  ulcers, 
enlarged  joints,  and  general  cachexy.  Some  of 
thefe  which  had  refilled  the  ufual  remedies, 
were  fingularly  relieved  by  the  muriated  barytesy 
cither  given  alone,  or  in  conjun6lion  with  mer- 
curial and  antimonial  medicines  and  bark.  The 
dole  varied  from  two  drops  to  twenty,  twice  a 
day ; few  patients,  however,  could  bear  more, 
than  from  fix  to  ten  without  naufea ; and  it  did 
not  appear  that  by  habit  the  ftomach  was  ena- 
bled to  bear  a confiderable  increafe  of  dofe,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  In  a few  inftances  this 
medicine  appeared  to  increafe  the  cuticular  fe- 
cretion  ; in  moft  it  occafioned  an  unufual  flow 
of  urine : and  almoft  univerfally  improved  the 
appetite  and  general  health.  Sometimes  it  pro-  . 
duced  vertigo,  an  effeft  apparently  connedled 
with  its  nauleating  quality.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  Dr.  Crawford  obferves,  that  if  admi- 
niftered  injudicioufly,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
deleterious  effedls,  both  by  difordering  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  bringing  on  violent  vomiting 
and  purging.  From  trials  made  upon  dogs,  it 
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appears  that  a very  large  dofe  would  prove 
fatal. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  aerated 
barytes  is  found  in  the  lead  mine  of  Anglezark, 
near  Chorley  in  Lancalhire,  and  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, there  only  in  England.  [See  a paper  by 
Mr.  James  Watt,  junior,  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Manchejier  Society's  Memoirs.'\ 


PIPER  INDICUM. 

A SINGULAR  ufe  of  this  fubftance  is  mentioned 
in  two  letters  from  John  Collins,  Efq.  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  inferted  in  the  fccond 
volume  of  the  Medical  Communications.  In  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  angina  maligna  prevailing  among 
children  in  that  ifland,  which  began  with  black- 
nefs,  floiighinefs  and  ulceration  of  the  fauces 
and  tonfils  without  fever,  and  proved  extremely 
fatal,  he  was  induced,  from  a letter  publifhed 
by  a Mr.  Stewart  of  Grenada,  to  exhibit  the 
following  remedy.  Take  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  fmall  red  pepper,  or  three  of  the  common 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  fine 
fait  j beat  them  into  a pafte,  and  then  add  to 
“ them  half  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Strain  off 
“ the  liquor  when  cold,  and  add  to  it  half  a pint 
“ of  very  fliarp  vinegar.  Let  a table- fpoonful 
of  this  liquor  be  taken  every  half  hour  as  a 
“ dofe  for  an  adult;  diminifhing  it  in  proportion 
for  children.”  The  extreme  acrimony  of  this 
preparation  rendered  it  difficult  to  be  exhibited, 
and  its  effedfcs  were  to  inflame  and  excoriate  the 
throat;  but  by  this  the  floughs  were  entirely 
cleanfed  away,  the  ulcers  brought  to  a healing 
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ftate,  and  the  difeafe  removed.  It  is  to  be 
oblerved,  that  fuccefs  was  to  be  expefted  chiefly 
when  the  medicine  was  adminiftered  in  its  early 
ftage,  before  the  fever  had  come  on,  while  the 
power  of  fwallowing  was  little  impaired,  and  the 
affeftion  feemed  nearly  a local  one.  Its  ufe  is 
farther  confirmed  by  a letter  from  Mr.  James 
Stephens  of  St.  Chriftopher’s  to  Dr.  Duncan, 
printed  in  the  Med.  Comment,  for  1787. 

It  appears  likewife  that  the  capficum  has 
been  given  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  intermit- 
tents  prevalent  in  Guiana,  and  for  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  vomitings  in  putrid  fevers.' 
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NOMINUM  ET  SYNONYMORUM. 


A 

.^.BELMOSCH,  !•  200. 

Abies,  i.  i. 

balfamea,  i.  4. 

Canadenfis,  i.  4. 

Abiga,  i.  326. 

Abrotanujji  femina,  i.  6. 

mas,  i.  5. 
Abfmthium,  i.  8. 

Alpinum,  i.  iz. 
maritimum,  i.  il. 
minus,  i.  12. 
Ponticum,  i.  12. 
Romanum,  i.  8. 
Seriphium,  i.  13. 
Valefiacum,  i.  13. 
Acacia  Germanica,  ii.  247. 

vera,  i.  13. 

Acajou,  i.  79. 

Acanthina  maftiche,  1.  287. 
Acanthus,  i.  15. 

Acer,  i.  16. 

Acetabulum,  i.  82. 

Acetofa,  i.  17. 

Acetofella,  ii.  75. 

Acetum,  i.  19. 

Achillea,  ii.  108. 

Ageratum,  i.  192. 
Ptarmica,  ii.  249. 
VoL.  II.  K I 


Aconitum  Anthora,  i.  93. 
Napellus,  i.  28. 
pardalianchcs,  i.  407. 
Acopa,  ^.Trifol.  palud.  ii.  440. 
Acorus  adulterinus,  ii.  16. 
Calamus,  i.  251. 
verus,  i.  251. 
vulgaris,  ii.  16.  . 
A£le,  ii.  325. 

Acus  mofchata,  i.  465. 

Adeps,  ii.  220. 

Adianthum  Canadenfe,  i.  30. 
verum,,  i 29. 
vulgare,  Tri- 
chomanes,  ii.  440. 
Adipfon,  i.  469. 

Aer  fixus,  i.  31. 

^rugo,  i.  34. 

^Ether,  ii.  145,  322,  471. 
jEthiops  antimonialis,  i.  i6i. 
mineralis,  i.  148. 
vegetabilis,  ii.  259. 
iEthufa  Meum,  ii.  107. 
Agallochum,  ii.  59. 

Agaricus,  i.  37' . 

mineralis,  i.  372. 
quercinus,  i.  39. 
Ageratum,  i.  192. 

Agnus 
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Agnus  callus,  i.  41. 
Agrimonia,  i.  42. 

odorata,  i.  43. 
Agrioriganum,  ii.  17 1. 
Agripalraa,  i.  282. 

Aigeiros,  ii.  244. 

Aj“ga»  i.  326. 

reptans,  i.  242.  , 
Aizoon,  ii.  359. 

Alcanna,  i.  81. 

Alchimilla,  i.  43. 

Alexandrina  herba,  i.  497. 
Alifma,  i.  405. 

Alkekengi,  i.'  44. 

Alkermes,  ii.  26. 

Alkohol,  ii.  382. 

Alleluja,  iir  75.  c" 

Alliaria,  i.  46. 

Allium,  i.  47. 

Alnus,  i.  51,  _ 

nigra,  i.  440. 

Aloe,  i.  51. 

Aloes  lignum,  ii.  59. 

Allinc,  i.  57. 

Altercum,  i.  499. 

Altliasa,  i.  58. 

Alumen,  i.  60, 

plumofum,  ii.  407. 
antiquorum,  i.  60. 
Alypum,  ii.  438 
Amanicus, Majorana, ii.  82. 
Amaradulcis,  ii.  375. 
Amaranthus  lute  us,  V.  Stce- 
chas,  i.  41 1. 
Amarella,  ii.  243. 
Ambarvalis,  ii.  242. 
Ambarum,  i.  65. 

citrinum,  ii.  394. 
Ambragrifea,  i.  65. 

liquida,  ii.  72. 
Ambrofia,  i.  235. 
Ambrolioides,  i.  236. 
Ambutua,  ii.  186. 

Amianthus,  ii.  407. 

Ammi,  i.  68. 

Ammbniacum  gummi,  i.  69. 
Ammofteus,  ii.  172. 

Amomum  Germanorqm,  ii. 
226. 


Amomum  verum,  i.  72.  i 
vulgare,  i.  73. 
Amygdalae  amara;,  i.  78. 

dukes,  i.  75^ 
Amylum,  i.  44^.  ' 

Anacampferos,  li.  414. 
Anacardium,  i.  79. 

Anagallis,  i.  80. 

aquatica,  i.  203.  f 
Anatron,  ii.  128. 

Anchufa,  i.  81. 

officinalis,  i.  242. 
Andropogon  SchoenantKus,  ii, 

' 20. 

Androface,  i.  82. 
Androfaemum,  i.  501. 
Anemone  Hepatica,  i'.  493 . 

pratenfis,  ii.  252. 
Anethum,  i.  83. 

Foeniculum,  i.  436. 
Angelica,  i.  85. 

montana,  ii.  54. 
pratenfis,  ii.  348. 
Anguria,  i.  379. 

Angullurae  cortex,  ii.  488. 
Anime,  i.  88. 

Anifum,  i.  89. 

llellatum,  i.  91. 
Anodynum  minerale,  i.  101. 
Anodynus  liquor  mineralis,  ii. 
468. 

Anonis,  ii.  i6o. 

Anferina,  herba,  i.  133. 

femen,  V.  Ornithoglofl’. 
i.  441.  ' 

Anthelmia,  ii.  377. 

Anthemis,  i.  324. 

Cotula,  i.  325. 
hobilis,  i.  321, 
'Pyrethrum,  ii.  253. 
Anthora,  i.  93. 

Anthos,  Rofmarinus,  ii.  280. 
Antimonium,  i.  94. 
Antirrhinum  Elatine,  i.  409. 

Linaria,  ii.  69. 
Antithora,  i.  93. 

Anthophyllus,  i.  292. 

Aparine,  i.  112. 

Aphronitrum,  ii.  128. 

Apiaftram, 
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Apiallrum,  ii.  99. 

Apios,  ii.  438. 

Apis,  i.  1 1 3 . 

Apium,  i.  113. 

duke,  i.  1 15. 
hortenfe,  ii.  214. 
Macedonicum,ii.  215. 
petraeum,  ii.  215. 
Petrofelinum,  ii.  214. 
Apollinaris,  i.  499. 

Aqua  fortis.  ii.  141. 

regia,  ii.  142. 

Aquae  communes,  i.  116. 
Aquae  medicinales,  i.  123. 

alkalinae,  i.  123. 
catharticae,  i.  124. 
chalybeate,  i.  127. 
cupree,  i.  131. 
marine,  i.  125. 
fulphuree,  i.  131. 
Aquila  alba,  i.  160. 

Aquile  lignum,  ii.  60. 
Aquilegia,  i.  132. 

Aquileia,  i.  132. 

Aquilina,  i.  132. 

Arabicum  gummi,  i.  479. 
Aracus  aromaticas,  ii.  446. 
Aranearum  tele,  i.  133. 
Arantia,  i.  183. 

Arbutus  Uva  Urfi,  ii.  479. 
Arcanum  corallinum , i.  153. 

djjplicatum,  ii.  472. 
tarkiri,  i.  25. 
Archangelica,  ii.  40. 

Arcium,  i.  2qo. 

ArdHum  Lappa,  i.  200. 
Ardefia,  i.  495. 

Arefta  bovis,  ii.  160. 
Argentina,  i.  133. 

Argentum,  i.  134. 

’ vivum,  i.  136. 
Argilla  alba,"i.  342. 
Ariftolochia,  i.  163. 
Armoracia,  ii.  263. 

Arnica,  i.  405. 

Arfenicum,  i.  166. 

Artemifia,  i.  170. 

Abrotanum,  i.  5. 
Abfinthium,  i.  8. 


Artemifia  glacialis,  i.  12. 

maritima,  i.  ii. 
pontica,  i.  12. 
Santonkum,  ii.  332. 
Artemifie  lanugo,  ii,.  1 16. 
Arthanita,  i.  172. 

Arthritica,  V.  Chamaepitys, 
i.  326. 

Arum,  i.  *173. 

Dracunculus,  i.  408. 
Afa  dulcis,  i.  206. 

foedda,  i.  176. 

Afarum,  i.  178. 

Albeftos,^  ii.  407. 

Afclepias  Vincetoxicutiij  il. 
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Afelli,  V.  Millepedes,  11.  iio. 
Afpalathus,  ii.  60. 

Afparagus,  i.  180. 

Afphaltus,  i.  224. 

Afplenium,  i.  317. 

Scolopendrium,  il.  69. 
Trichomanes,  ii.  440. 
Aflis,  i.  271. 

Aftacus,  i.  267. 

A^r  Atricus,  V.  Eryngium, 
i.  418. 

omnium  irtaximus,  i.  ^12. 
Aftrantia,  ii.  7. 

Athamanta,  ii.  107. 

cretenfis,  i.  394. 
Athanafia,  ii.  409. 

Atradlylis  gummifera,  i.  287. 
Atriplex  olida,  i.  1 8 j . 

Atropa  Belladonna,  ii.  372. 
Avellana  purgatrix,  ii.  272. 
Avena,  1.445. 
AurantiaCuradavenlia,  i.  186. 
Hifpalenfia,  i.  183. 
Sinenfia,  i.  186. 

' Aureliana  Canadenfis,  i.  467. 
Auricula  muris,  ii.  217.  , 

Auricularia,  ii.  104. 
Auripigmentum,  i.  170. 
Aurum,  i.  1^7'. 

fulminans,  i.  189. 
mufivum,  ii. -387. 
Axungia,  ii.  220.- 
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Baccae  Bermudenfesj  ii.  339. 
Badian,  i.  91. 

Balanus  myrepfica,  i.  206. 
BalaufHa,  i.  190. 

Balfamea,  I.  4. 

Balfamita  femina,  i.  192. 

, mas,  i.  1*91. 
BaUkji.um,  ii.  169. 

Americaiium,  i.  195. 
Brazilienfe,  i.  193. 
Canadenfe,  i.  4; 
Copaiba,  i.  193. 
Gileadenfe,  ii.  169. 
Indicum,  i.  195. 
Mexicanum,  i.  195. 
Peruvianum,  i.  195. 
album,  i.  197. 
nigrum,  i.  195. 
Tolutanum,  i 198. 
Bamia  mofchata,  i.  200. 
Bancia,  ii.  189. 

Bangue,  i.  271. 

Banilia,  ii.  446. 

Bapdficula,  V.  Cyanus,  i.  387. 
Barba  caprae,  ii.  474. 

Jovis,  i!.  359. 
Bardana,  i.  200. 

Barilla,  ii.  129. 

Barytes,  ii.  492. 

Bafillcum,  ii.  156. 
Batrachium,  i.  465. 

Baurach,  ii.  128. 

Bdellium,  i.  202. 

Becabunga,  i.  203. 

Bechium,  ii.  442. 

Belladona,  ii.  372. 

Beilis  major,  i.  204. 

minor,  i.  205. 

Ben,  i.  206. 

Benzoinum,  i.  206, 

Berbcris,  i.  zio. 

Beta,  i.  212. 

Bctonica,  i.  213. 

aquatica,  ii.  358. 
Pauli,  ii.  448. 
Betula,  i.  215. 


Betula  Alnus,  5.  51. 

Bezoar  microcofmicum,!.  220'. 
minerale,  i.  107. 
occidentale,  i.  219. 
orientale,  i.  217. 
porcinum,  i.  220. 
fimiae,  i.  220. 

Bilis,  i.  422. 

Bingalle,  i.  309. 

Bifmuthunj:,  i.  221. 

Billorta,  i.  222. 

Bitumen  Barbadenfe,  ii.  2 1 3 , 
Judaicum,  i.  224. 
Blitum  foetidum,  i.  181. 

Bois  de  Coiffi,  ii.  256. 

Boletus  igniarius,  i.  39. 

Bolus  Armena  & aliac,  i.  225. 
Bonus  Henricus,  i.  228. 
Borago,  i.  229. 

Borax,  i.  230. 

Botrys,  i.  235. 

Mexicana,  i.  236. 
Bovifta,  ii.  77. 

Branca  leonina,  ii.  189. 

urfina,  i.  15. 

Braflica,  i.  236. 

Eruca,  i.  416. 
Erucallrum,  i.  416. 
marina,  i.  238. 
Napus,  ii.  124. 

Rapa,  ii.  264. 
Britannica,  ii.  43. 

Brnnella,  ii.  245, 

Brufcus,  ii,  283, 

Brutua,  ii.  186. 

Bryonia,  i.  239. 

Bubon  macedonicum,  ii.  215, 
Bugloflum,  i.  242. 

Bugula,  i.  242. 

Bumelia,  V.  Fraxinus,  i.  44IV 
Bunias,  ii.  124. 
Buphthalmum,  i.  204. 

Burfa  paftoris,  i.  243. 
Butomon,  ii.  16. 

Butua,  ii.  186. 

Butyrum  antimonii,  i.  106. 
Buxus,  i.  244. 


Cabureibst 


nominum  et  synonymorum. 
c. 


Cabureiba,  i.  I95* 

Cacao,  i.  245* 

Cacara,  i.  403-. 

Cadmia  foflilis,  i.  247. 

lapidofa,  i.  247. 
metallica,  i.  166. 
Cadjuft,  i.  403. 

Caeruleum  Berolinenfe,  1.  4^4* 
nativum,  ii-  50. 
Caffe,  354. 

Cajous,  i.  79. 

Calambac,  ii.  59. 

Calambour,  ii.  60. 

Calaminaris,  i.  247. 
Calamintha,  i.  248. 

magno  flore,  i.  250. 
montana,  i.  250. 
Calamus  aromaticus,  i.  251. 
Calcanthum,  ii.  457- 
Calculus  humanus,  i.  220. 
Calendula,  i.  253.  ^ 

Alpina,  F . arnica,!.  405 . 
Callitrtchum,  ii.  440. 
^Calomelas,  i.  i6q. 

Caltha,  i.  253. 

Calumba,  i.  359. 

Calx  viva,  i.  254. 

Cambogia  Gutta,  i.  45^* 
Camphora,  i.  259. 
Camphorofma,  ii.  712 
Cancrorum  chelae,  i.  266. 

oculi,  i.  267. 
Candelaria,  ii.  446. 

Canella  alba,  i.  269. 

malavarica,  i.  305. 
Cannabina  aquatica,  F . Eupa- 
torium,  i.  419- 
Cannabis,  i.  270. 

Cantharides,  i.  272. 

Caphura,  i.  259. 

Caphura  baros,  i.  34^* 
Capillus  Veneris,  i.  29. 
Capficum,  ii.  227. 
Carabaccium,  i.  302.  ^ 
Carabe,  F.  SucCinum,  ii-  394* 
Caranna,  i.  277. 

Carcas,  ii.  271. 


Cardamantica,  ii.  53. 

Cardamine,  i.  279. 

Cardamomum  majus,  i.  281. 
rnajiis  Gallorum,i.47l. 
medium,  i.  281. 
minus,  i.  279. 

Siberienfe,  i.  91. 
Cardiaca,  i.  282. 

Cardopatium,  i.  286. 

Carduus  benediftus,  i.  282. 

pineus,  i.  287. 

Caricae,  i.  285. 

Carlina,  i.  285. 

gummifera,  i.  287. 
Carpathicum  oleum,  ii.  4*7' 
Carpentaria,  ii.  108. 
Carpobalfamum,  i.  287. 
Carthamus,  i.  288. 

Carum,  i.  289. 

Caruon,  i.  289. 

Caryophylla  aromatica,  i.  291. 

. Caryophyllata,  i.  294. 
Caryophylloldes  cortex,  i.  3°  * • 
Caryophyllu^  ruber,  i.  295. 
Cafcanlla,  i.  297. 

Cafia  caryophyllata,  i.  301. 
fiftularis,  i.  302.  * 
lignea,_i.  305. 

^ Caftoreum,  i.  306. 

Cafumunar,  i.  309. 

Cataputia,  ii.  438.  I 

major,  ii.  271. 
Cataria,  ii.  130. 

Catechu,  ii.  420. 

Cauda  equina,  i-  415- 
porcina,  ii.  216. 
Caufticum  antimomale,  i.  106. 
commune  fortius,  ii.  3°** 
mitius,ii.30i,336. 
lunare,  i.  135. 

Cedrinum  lignum,  i.  310. 

oleum,  i.  349. 
Cedronella,  ii.  99. 

Cedrus,  i.  310. 

Celeri,  i.  115. 

Centaurea  benedifta,  i.  282. 

Centaureum,  i.  312. 
Cyahus,  i.  387. 


Ceiuaurea 


Centaurea  mofchata,  i.  388. 
Centaurium  majus,  i.  312. 

minus,  i.  3 1 1 . 
Cendmorbia,  ii.  146. 
Centipedes,  ii.  no. 

Cepa,  i.  313. 

Cera  alba,  i.  315. 

di  cardo,  V.  Carlina,  i. 
287. 

cinnamomi,  i.  348. 
flava,  i.  315. 

Cerafa,  i.  443. 

Cerealia,  i.  443. 

Cerefolium,  i.  318. 
Cervifpina,  ii.  378. 

Cerufla,  ii.  234. 

antimonii,  i.  98. 
Ceterach,  i.  317. 

Cevadilla,  i.  318. 

Chacarilla,  i.  297. 
Ch^rcfolium,  i.  318. 
Chalcids,  ii.  462.  n. 

Chalybs,  i.  425. 

Chamasafte,  ii.  327. 
ChamaEcilTus,  i.  484. 
Chamaeclema,  i,  484. 
Chamaicypariflus,  i.  6. 
Chamsdrys,  i.  320.  ' 

maritima,  ii.  gi. 
paluftris,  ii.  355. 
fpuria,  ii.  448. 
Chamaelaea,  ii,  431. 
Chamslajagnus,  ii.  123. 
Chamselcon,  i.  285,  287. 
Chamslinum,  ii.  72. 
Chamacmelum,  i.  321. 

flore  pleno,  i.  324. 

_ foetidum,  i.  325. 
Chama:pitys,  i.  326. 
Chamomilla,  i.  321. 
Cheiranthus  Chieri,  i.  227. 
Cheiri,  i.  327. 

Chelae  cancrorum,  i.  266. 
Chelidonium  majus,  i.  328. 

minus,  i.  329. 

Chenopodium  ambrofioides,  i. 
236. 

Bonus  Henricus,  i.  228. 
Botrys,  i.  235. 


Chenopodium  foetidum,  i.  181. 
Chermes,  ii.  25. 

Cherva,  ii.  271. 

Chibou  gummi,  i. 
Chilifiphyllon,  ii.  108. 

Cliina,  i.  330. 

China  china,  ii.  194. 
Chryfanthemum  Leucanthe- 
mum,  i.  204. 

Chryfocome,  F.  Elichryfum, 
i.  41 1, 

Cichoreum,  i.  332. 

Endivia,  i.  412. 
Cicla,  i.  212. 

Cicuta,  i.  333. 

aquatica,  i.  114. 

Cimolia  alba,  i.  342 

purpurafcens,  i.  342. 
Cinae  femen,  ii.  331. 

Cinara,  i.  342. 

Cinchona  Carribaea,  ii.  209. 

Jamaicenfis,  ii.  209. 
officinalis,  ii.  194. 
Cineres  clavellati,  ii.  297. 

Ruffici,  ii.  297. 
Cinnabaris  antimonii,  i.  108. 
fadtitia,  i.  149. 
GrcEcorum,  ii.  328. 
nativa,  i.  343. 
Cinnamomum,  i.  345 
Citrago,  ii.  99. 

Citraria,  ii.  99. 

Citrea,  i.  349 
Citrullus,  i.  379. 

Civetta,  ii.  483. 

Clematis  redla,  i.  435. 
Clinopodium,  ii.  92. 

Cnicus,  i.  282,  288.’ 
Cobaltum,  i.  166.  ' 

Coccagnidia,  ii.  43?. 
Coccinella,  i.  350. 

Coccus  baphica,  ii.  25. 

Coccus  Cadti,  i.  350. 

Cochlea,  ii.  66. 

Cochlearia,  i.  351. 

armoracia,  ii.  263. 
marina,  i.  351. 
Codago-pala,  i.  361. 

Coffea,  i.  354.-. 


Colchicum, 


NOMINUM  ET  SYNONYMORUM. 


Colchicum,  i.  355*  _ 
Colcothar,  i.  429.  ii.  462. 
Colocynthis,  i.  357. 
Colophonia,  ii.  418. 

Coluber  Berus,  ii.  454. 
Colubrina,  ii.  364. 
Colubrinum  lignum,  ii.  152. 
Columbiiius  pes,  i.  465. 
Columbo,  i.  359. 

Coma  aurea,  F,  Elichryfum 
i.  41 1. 

Conefll,  i.  361. 

Conium  maculatum,  i.  333. 
Confolida  major,  i.  362. 

media,  i.  204,242. 
minima,  i.  205. 
minor,  ii.  245. 
faracenica,  ii.  455. 
Contrayerva,  i.  363. 

Germanica,  ii.  450. 
Convallaria,  ii.  65. 

multiflora,  ii.  367. 
Copal,  i.  260,  364. 
Corallina,  i.  366. 

Corallium,  i.  366. 
Coriandrum,  i.  368. 

Cornu  cervi,  i.  368. 

Corona  terrte,  i.  484. 

Cortex  cardinalis  de  Lugo,  ii. 
194. 

caryophylloides,  i.  301. 
conefli,  i.  361. 
culilawan,  i.  302. 
eleutherite,  i.  297. 
granatorum,  i.  473. 

J efuiticus,  ii.  1 94. 
Magellanicus,  ii.  480. 
Peruvianus,  ii.  194. 

ruber,  ii.  205. 
limarouba,  ii.  367. 
thuris,  i.  297.  ii.  433. 
thymiamatis,  ii.  433. 
Winteranu.s,  ii.  480.  ^ 
Cortufa,  ii.  91. 

Coitus  arabicus,  i.  370. 
corticofus,  i.  269. 
hortorum,  i.  191. 

minor,  i.  I92r 
orientalis,  i.  370. 


Cotonea,  i.  388. 

Cotula  fcetida,  i.  325. 
Cotyledon  marina,  i.  83. 
Courbaril,  i.  88. 

Crafl'ula,  ii.‘  414. 

Crepitus  lupt,  ii.  77. 
Crefpinus,  i.  210. 

Crelfio,  ii.  126. 

Creta,  i.  372. 

Crocus,  i.  374. 

antimonii,  i.  100. 
Indicus,  i.  386. 
martis,  i.  105,  429. 
metallorum,  i.  100. 
Cryftallus,  i.  377. 

mineralis,  ii.  140. 
Cubebse,  i.  378. 

Cucullata,  ii.  222. 

Cucumis,  i.  379. 

agrellis,  i.  381. 
Colocynthis,  i.  358. 
Cucurbita,  i.  380. 

Citrullus,  i.  379. 
lagenilria,  i.  379. 
P«po,  i.  380. 
Culilawan,  i.  302. 
Cuminum,  i.  390. 

pratenfe,  i.  289. 
Cunila  bubula,  ii.  17 1.  ' 

fativa,  ii.  344. 
Cuprum,  i.  382. 

Curcuma,  i.  386. 

Curfuta,  i.  387. 

Cufcuta,  i.  414. 

Cyanus,  i.  387. 

lapis,  ii.  50. 
mofchatus,  i.  388. 
Cyclamen,  i.  ’172. 

Cydonia,  i.  388. 

Cyminum,  i.  390. 
Cynocrambe,  ii.  107. 
CynoglolTum,  -i.  390. 
Cynorrhodon,  ii.  279. 
Cynolbatos,  ii.  279. 
Cynoforchis,  ii.  345. 
Cyperus  longus,  i.  392. 

rotundus,  i.  393. 
Cypira,  i.  386. 


Dadlyli. 


Index 


■ D. 

Daily li,  li.  177. 

Daphne  Gnidium,  ii,  431. 
Laureola,  ii.  431. 
Mezereum,  ii.  431. 
Datura  Stramonium,  ii.  390. 
Daucus  Credcus,  i.  394. 

filveftris,  i.  395. 
Delphinium  Staphyfagria,  ii. 

388.  ^ 

Dehs  leonis,  i.  396, 

Dentaria,  ii,  253. 
Diagrydium,  ii.  349. 
Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  i.  295. 
Diapenfia,  ii.  329. 

Didlamnus  albus,  i.  398. 

Credcus,  i.  399. 
Digitalis,  i.  401. 
Dodecatheon,  ii.  222. 
Dolichos,  i.  403. 

Doria  herba,  ii.  455. 
Doronicum  Germanicum,  i. 
405. 

Romanum,i.  407. 
Dorflenia,  i.  363. 

Draco  filveftris,  ii.  249. 
Dracocephalnm  canarienfe,  ii. 

1 12.  , 

Dracondum,  i.  408. 
Dracunculus  pratenfis,  ii.  249. 
Dragacantha,  i.  481. 
Drakena,  i.  363. 

Dulcamara,  ii.  375. 

E. 

Ebulus,  II.  327,* 
Elaphobofcum,  ii.  189. 
Elaterium,  I.  381. 

<Elatine,  i.  409. 

Elaeagnus,  Ii.  123. 

Eledtrum,  ii.  394. 

Elemi  gummi,  i.  410. 
Elettari,  i.  72,  280. 
Eleofelinum,  i.  113. 
Eleutheriae  cortex,  i.  297.  ' 
Elichryfum,  i.  41 1. 
Elleborum,  i.  487. 


Endivia,  i.  412. 

Enula  campana,  i.  412. 
Epithymum,  i.  414. 
Equifetum,  i.  415. 

Erigerum,  i,  415. 

Eruca,  i.  416. 

Eiyngium,  i.  418. 

Eryfimum,  i.  418. 

Alllaria,  i.  46. 
Erythrodanum,  ii.  282. 

Efula,  ii.  438. 

Eupatorium  Arabuin,  i.  419. 

cannabinum,  i.  41.9. 
Mefues,  i.  192. 
odoratum,  i.  43. 
verum,  i.  42. 

Euphorbia  Cypariflias,  ii.  438. 

Paralias,  ii.  437. 
Euphorbium,  i.  420. 
Euphrafia,  i.  421. 

F. 

Faba  crafia,  ii.  414. 

febrifuga,  ii.  153.. 
Indica,  ii.  153. 
purgatrix,  ii.  271. 
fanftilgnatii,ii.  153. 
fuilla,  i.  499. 
Fabaria,  ii.  414. 

Farfara,  ii.  442. 

Farinacea,  i.  445. 

Febrifuga,  ii.  94. 

Febrifugura  Craanil,  i.  102. 
Fel,  i.  422. 

Ferrum,  i.  424. 

Ficaria,  Chelidonium  mi- 
nus, I.  329. 

Ficus,  i,  285. 

Filix,  i.  433. 

Flammula,  ii,  262. 

Jovis,  i.  435. 
Fcenictlum,  dulce,  i,  436. 

erradcum,  ii.  348. 
porcinum,  ii.  216. 
filveftre,  ii.  216. 
Sinenfe,  i.  91. 
tortuofum,  ii.  366^ 
vtilgare,  i.  437. 

Foenum 


NOMINUM  ET  SYNONYMORUM. 


Foenutn  camelorum,  ii.  20. 

Grxcum,  i.  438. 
Folium  Indum,  ii.  84. 

orientale,  ii.  361. 
Formica,  i.  439. 

Fraga,  i.  443. 

Frangula,  i.  440. 

Fraxinella,  i.  398. 

Fraxinus,  i.  441. 

Fruftus  horsi,  i.  443. 
Frumenta,  i.  445. 

Fucus  veficulofus,  ii.  259. 
Fuga  daemonum,  i.  501. 
Fuligo,  i.  450. 

Fumaria,  i.  450. 

Fungus  arboreus,  i.  39. 
igniarius,  i.  39. 
laricis,  i.  37. 
petraeus  marinus,  i.  8z. 
rotundus  orbicularis, 
ii.  77.  _ 
vinofus,  1.  41. 

Furfur,  i.  445. 

G. 

Gabianum  oleum,  ii.  2IZ. 
Galanga,  i.  452. 

Galbanum,  i.  453. 

Gale,  ii.  122. 

Galeopfis,  ii.  40. 

Galerita,  ii.  210. 

Gallae,  i.  454. 

Gallitrichum,  i.  498. 

Gallium,  i.  455. 

Aparine,  i.  112. 
Gamandra,  i.  456. 
Gambogia,  i.  456. 

Gamma,  i.  456. 

Garofmum,  i.  182. 
Garyophyllus,  i.  291. 

Genifta,  i.  458. 

Gentiana,  i.  460. 

Centaurium,  i.  311. 
Indica,  i.  462. 
lutea  fylveftris,  i.  387. 
Geoffraea,  i.  462. 

Geranium,  i.  464. 

Geum  urbanum,  i.  294. 
VoL.II.  L 


Gingiberi,  ii.  486. 

Gingidium,  i.  318. 

Ginfeng,  i.  467, 

Gladiolus  luteus,  ii.  16. 

Gians  unguentaria,  i.  206. 
Glechoma  hederacea,  i.  484 
Glycypicros,  ii.  375. 
Glycyrrhiza,  i.  469. 
Gnaphalium  Stoechas,  i.  41 1.  . 
Gramen  caninum,  i.  471. 
Grana  cnidia,  ii  432. 
paradifi,  i.  471. 
regia,  ii.  271. 
tiglia,  ii.  272. 
tinftoria,  ii.  25. 

Granata,  i.  472. 

Granatus  lilveftris,  i.  190. 
Granum  mofchi,  i.  200. 
Graphoy,  i.  407. 

Gratia  Dei,  i.  465,  473. 
Gratiola,  i.  473. 

Guaiacum,  i.  475. 

Gummi  acanthinum,  i.  479. 
ammoniacum,  i.  69. 
anime,  i.  88. 
arabicum,  i.  479. 
chibou,  i.  410. 
courbaril,  i.  88. 
elemi,  i.  410. 
Gambienfe,  ii.  27. 
guaiaci,  i.  475. 
gutta,  i._"456. 
hederae,  i.  484. 
juniperinum,  ii.  23. 
lacca,  ii.  35. 
rubrum  aftringens,  ii. 

^7-  ^ . 

Senegalenfe,  1.  480. 

Thebaicum,  i.  479. 
tragacanthae,  i.  481. 
Gutta  gamba,  i.  456. 

Gypfum,  ii.  360. 

H. 

Haematites,  i.  482. 

Haematodes,  i.  464. 
Halicacabum,  i.  44. 

Hardefia,  i.  495. 

1 


Hedera 


INDEX 


Hcdera  arbofea,  i.  483. 
terreftris,  i.  484. 

Helenium,  i.  412. 

Heliocliryfum,  V.  Stcechas,  i. 
411. 

Helleborafter,  i.  485. 

Helleborus  albus,  i.  487. 

foeridus,  i.  485. 
niger,  i.  489. 

Helvetii  pulvis,  i.  63. 

Helxine,  V.  Parietaria,  ii.  188. 

Hepar  antimonii,  i.  100. 
fulphuris,  ii.  402. 

Hepatica  nobilis,  i.  493- 
terreftris,  i.  492. 

Hepatorium,  V.  Eupatorium, 
i.  419. 

Heptaphyllum,  ii.  439. 

Herba  alba,  i.  13. 

Alexandrina,  i.  497. 
ApoUinaris,  i.  499. 
bafdica,  ii.  156. 
Britannica,  ii.  43. 
cephalalgica,  ii.  447. 

, doria,  ii.  455. 

felis,  ii.  130. 
fanfti  Jacobi,  ii.  1. 
julia,  i.  192. 

’ fandlae  Kunigundis,  V. 
Eupatorium,  i.  419. 
militaris,  ii.  108. 
papillaris,  ii.  41. 
pedicularis,  ii.  388. 
pulicaris,  ii.  248. 
regia,  ii.  156. 
facra,  ii.  447. 
falivaris,  ii.  253. 
Roberti,  i.  465. 
trinitatis,  i.  493. 

Hermodaftylus,  i.  494. 

Hibernicus  lapis,  i.  495. 

Hiera  picra,  i.  56. 

Hieracium  Pilofella,  ii.  217. 

HierObotane,  ii.  447. 

Hippocaftanum,  i.  496. 

Hippolapathum,  ii.  44. 

Hippomarathrum,  ii.  348. 

Hippofelinum,  i.  497. 

Hippuris  vulgaris,  i.  415. 


Hirundinaria,  ii.  146,  449. 
Hoitziloxitl,  i.  195. 

Holofteus,  ii.  172. 

Hordeolum,  i.  318. 

Hordeum,  i.  445. 

caufticum,  i.  318. 
perlatum,  i.  447. 
Horminum,  i.  498. 

Humulus  Lupulus,  ii.  76. 
Hydrargyrus,  i.  136. 
Hydrolapathum,  ii.  43. 
Hydropiper,  ii.  193. 
Hyofcyamus,  i.  499. 

luteus,  ii.  I35» 
Hypericum,  i.  501. 

Hypociftis,  i.  502. 

HylTopus,  i.  503. 

Hyftricis  lapis,  i.  220. 

I. 

Iberis,  ii.  53. 

Ibifcus,  i.  58. 

Ichthyocolla,  ii.  6. 

Igafur,  ii.  153. 

Illecebra,  ii.  7. 

Illicium  anifatum,  i.  92. 
Imperatoria,  ii.  7. 

Inguinalis,  V.  Eryngium,  i. 
418. 

Intybus,  i.  412. 

Inula  Helenium,  i.  412. 
Ipecacuanha,  ii.  8. 

Iquetaia,  ii.  358. 

Iringus,  V.  Eryngium,  i.  418. 
Irio,  i.  418. 

Iris  Florentina,  ii.  15. 

noftras  purpurea,  ii.  14. 
paluftris  lutea,  ii.  16. 

Iva  arthritica,  V.  Chamaepitys, 
i.  326. 

Ixine,  i.  287. 

Ixion,  i.  287. 

J- 

Jacobaea,  ii.  i. 

Jalapium,  ii.  z. 

Jalappa  alba,  ii.  96.. 

Japonica 


NOMINUM  ET  SYNONYMORUM. 


Japonica  terra,  ii.  420. 
Jecoraria,  i.  492. 
femu,  i.  456. 
jefuiticus  cortex,  ii.  194. 
Juglans,  ii.  18. 

Jujuba,  ii.  19. 

Julia  herba,  i.  192. 

Juncus  odoratus,  ii.  20. 
Juniperus,  ii.  21. 

Sabina,  ii.  286. 
Jupiter,  F.  Stannum,  ii.  385. 

K. 

Kali,  ii.  24,  299. 

Keiri,  i.  327. 

Kermes,  ii.  25. 

mlnerdis,  i.  103. 
Ketmia,  i.  200. 

Kiki,  ii.  271. 

Kina  kina,  ii.  194. 

Kino,  ii.  27. 

Kunigundis  herba,  V.  Eupator, 
i.  419. 

L. 

Labdanum,  ii.  29. 

Lac,  ii.  31. 

lunae,  i.  372. 
fulphuris,  ii.  403. 
virginis,  i.  209. 

Lacca,  ii.  35. 

Lachryma  abiegna,  ii.  417. 
Ladlucas,  ii.  37. 

Ladanum,  ii.  29. 

Lamium  album,  ii.  40. 
Lampfana,  ii.  41. 

Lanaria,  ii.  446. 

Lapathum  acetofum,  i.  17. 

acutum,  ii.  41. 
aquaticum,  ii.  43. 
liortenfe,  ii.  44. 
undluofum,  i.  228. 
Lapides  cancrorum,  i.  267. 
Lapis  bezoar,  i.  216. 
caeruleus,  ii.  50. 
calaminaris,  i.  247. 
cyanus,  ii.  50. 


Lapis  haematites,  i.  482. 
Hibernicus,  i.  495. 
hyftricis,  i.  220. 
lazuli,  ii.  50. 
Malacenlis,  i.  220. 
porcinus,  i.  220. 
lepticus,  ii.  301. 
limis,  i.  220. 
fpecularis,  ii.  360. 
Lappa,  i.  200. 

Lapfana,  ii.  41. 

Larix,  ii.  416. 

Laftr,  i.  .176. 

Laferpitium,  i.  176. 

Chironium,ii.  190. 
Siler,  ii.  365. 
Lathyrus,  ii.  438. 

Laudanum,  ii.  167. 
Lavendula  anguftifolia,  ii.  45. 
latifolia,  ii.  47. 
Stoechas,  fi.  389. 
Laver  Germanicum,  V.  Beca- 
bunga,  i.  203. 

Laureola,  ii.  431. 
Laurocerafus,  ii.  47. 

Laurus,  ii.  49. 

Lazuli  lapis,  ii.  50. 
Leontodon  Taraxacum,  i.  3^6, 
Leonurus  Cardiaca,  i.  282. 
'Lentifcus,  ii.  51. 

Lepidium,  ii.  53. 

Iberis,  ii.  53. 
fativum,  ii.  128. 
Leucanthemum  Diofcoridis,  i. 

324-  ^ . 

odoratius,  1. 
321. 

vulgare,i.  204. 
Leucoium  luteum,  i.  327. 
Leuconymphaea,  ii.  154. 
Leucopiper,  ii.  224. 
Leviflicum,  ii.  54. 

Libanotis,  ii.  280. 
Lichencinereusterreftrisjii.  55. 
iflandicus,  ii.  57. 
petrjeus,  i.  492. 
Lignum  aloes,  ii.  59. 

aquilae,  ii.  60. 
calambac,  ii.  59. 

Lignum 
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Lignum  Campechenfe,  ii.  6o. 
cedrinum,  i.  310. 

fpurium,ii.  23. 
colubrinum,  ii.  152. 
guaiacum,  i.  475. 
Indicum,  ii.  60. 
juniperinum,  ii.  23. 
lentifcinum,  ii.  52. 
Moluccenfe,  ii.  272. 
nephriticum,  ii.  131. 
pavanum,  ii.  272. 
QuaflizE,  ii.  256. 
rhodium,  ii.  62. 
fandlum,  i.  475. 
Tantalum,  ii.  329. 
fappan,  ii.  61. 
fi^afras,  ii.  343. 
vitae,  i.  475. 

Ligufticum,  ii.  ^4. 

Lilium  album,  ii.  63. 

convallium,  ii.  65. 

Limaces,  ii.  66. 

Limones,  ii.  67. 

Linaria,  ii.  69. 

fegetum,  i.  409. 

Lingua  avis,  i.  441 . 

canina,  i.  390. 
cervina,  ii.  69. 

Lini  femen,  ii.  70. 

Linum  catharticum,  ii.  72. 

Liparis,  ii.  222. 

Liquidambra,  ii.  72,  393. 

Liquiritia,  i.  469. 

Lithargyrus,  ii.  233. 

Lithofpermum,  ii.  73. 

Lixivium  caufticum,  ii.  300. 
faponarium,  ii.  300. 
tartari,  ii.  297. 

Lobelia,  ii.  73. 

Lopeziana  radi.x,  ii.  260. 

Lotus  filveftris,  ii.  98. 

Lujula,  ii.  75. 

Lumbrici  terreftres,  ii.  76. 

Lumbus  Veneris,  ii.  108. 

Luna,  i.  134. 

Lupulus,  ii.  76. 

Lycoperdon,  ii.  77. 

Ly  fimachia  N ummularia,ii.  1 46 . 


M. 

Macerone,  i.  497. 

Mads,  ii.  78. 

Macropiper,  ii.  225. 
Magellanicus  cortex,  ii.  480. 
Magillerium  folubile,  ii.  425. 
Magiftrantia,  V.  Imperatoria, 
ii.  7. 

Magnefia  alba,  n.  78.  . 

vitrariorum,  ii.  81. 
Maianthemum,  ii.  65. 
Majorana,  ii.  82. 

Syriaca,  ii.  91. 
Malabathri  oleum,  i.  348. 
Malabathrum,  ii.  84. 
Malicorium,  i.  473. 

Malva,  ii.  85. 

Malvavifcus,  F.  Althsea,  i.  58. 
Maniella  kua,  i.  386. 
Maniguetta,  i.  471. 

Manna,  ii.  86. 

Brigantiaca,  ii.  87. 
Marathrum,  i.  ^3S\. 

filveftre,  ii.  zi6. 
Marathrophyllum,  ii.  216. 
Marcafita,  i.  221. 

Marcaffita,  ii.  254. 
Marchantia  polymorpha,  i. 
492.  __ 

Margaritae,  u.  88. 
Marrubium,  ii.  89. 

Cardiaca,  k 282. 
Mars,  i.  425. 

Marum  Syriacum,  ii.  91. 

vulgare,  ii.  92. 
Malliche,  ii.  93. 

acanthina,  i.  287. 
Maftichina,  ii.  92. 

Materia  perlata,  i.  98. 
Matricaria,  ii.  94. 

Chamomilla,  i.  324. 
Matrifylva,  ^'.Ulmaria,ii.474. 
Mechoacanna,  ii.  95. 

nigra,  ii.  2. 
Meconium,  ii.  182. 

Medica  malus,  i.  349. 
Medulla  faxi,  i.  372* 

Mel,  ii.  96. 

Melampodium 


nominum  et  synonymorum. 


Melampodium,_  i.  489. 
Melanopiper,  ii.  224. 
Meleguetta,  i.  471. 

Melilotus,  ii.  98. 

Melifla,  ii.  99. 

Calamintha,  i.  250. 
grandiflora,  i.  250. 
Nepeta,  i.  249. 
Turcica,  ii.  H2. 
MelliTophyllon,  ii.  99. 
Mellifolium,  ii.  99. 

Mellitis,  ii.  99. 

Meloe  veficatorius,  i.  272. 
Mentaftrum,  ii.  104,  250. 
Mentha  aquatica,  ii.  104. 
cataria,  ii.  130. 
cervina,  ii.  250. 
corymbifera,  i.  191. 
paluftris,  ii.  250. 
piperitis,  ii.  104. 
Pulegium,  ii.  250. 
Saracenica,  i.  191. 
vulgaris,  ii.  10 1. 
Menyanthes,  ii.  440. 
Mercurialis,  ii.  106. 

montana,  ii.  107. 
Mercurius,  i.  136. 

vitae,  i.  107. 
Metellanux,  ii.  150. 

Meum,  ii.  107. 

Mezereon,  ii.  431. 

Militaris  herba,  ii.  108. 
Milium  folis,  ii.  73. 
Millefolium,  ii.  108. 
Millemorbia,  ii.  357- 
Millepedae,  ii.  no. 

Minium,  ii.  233. 

Graecorum,  i.  343. 
Mirabills  Peruviana,  ii.  6. 
Moldavica,  ii.  112. 
Momorchca  Elaterium,  i.  381. 
Mora,  i.  443. 

Morfusgallinae, ^ . Alfme,i.  57. 
Mofchata  nux,  ii.  146. 
Mofchus,  ii.  113. 

Moxa,  ii.  116. 

Mufcus  maritimus,  i.  366. 
Myacantha,  ii.  283. 
Myofotis,  ii.  217. 


Myrica  Gale,  ii.  133. 
Myriophyllon,  ii.  108. 

Myriftica  nux,  ii.  146. 
Myrobalani,  ii.  117. 

Myrrha,  ii.  119. 

Myrtacantha,  ii.  283. 

Myrtilli,  ii.  122. 

Myrtus,  ii.  122.^ 

Brabantica,  ii.  122. 
Myxa,  ii.  20. 

Myxaria,  ii.  20. 

N. 

Napellus,  i.  28. 

Napha,  i.  183. 

Naphtha,  ii.  21 1. 

Napium,  ii.  41. 

Napus  dulcis,  ii.  1 24. 

filveftris,  ii.  124. 

Nardus  Celtica,  ii.  125. 

Indica,  ii.  126. 
ruftica,  i.  178. __ 
Nafturtium  aquaticum,  ii.  126. 

hortenfe,  ii.  128. 
pratenfe,  i.  279. 
Natron,  ii.  128. 

Nenuphar,  ii.  154. 

Nepeta,  i.  249,  ii.  130. 

Nephriticum  lignum,  ii.  13 1. 
Neroli  effentia,  i.  183. 
Nicotiana,  ii._  i33-_ 

minor,  ii.  135. 
Nihil,  ii.  485. 

Ninzin,  i.  468. 

Nitrum,  ii.  136. 

ammoniacale,  ii.  143. 
antiquorum,  ii.  128. 
calcareum,  ii.  144. 

hydrologorum, . 

“•.3^3- 

caufticum,  i.  105. 
cubicum,  ii.  143. 
flammans,  ii._i43* 
vitriolatum,  ii.  140* 
volatile,  ii.  143. 
Nucifta,  ii.  146. 

Nuculae  faponaria:,  ii.  339 
Nummularia,  ii.  146. 

Nux  Barbadenfis,  ii.  271. 

Nux 


INDEX 


Nuxben,  i.  206. 

Juglans,  ii.  18. 
metella,  ii.  150. 
mofchata,  ii.  i/j.6. 
piftacia,  ii.  ^45. 
purgansj  ii.  272. 
vomica,  ii.  150. 
Nymphaea,  ii.  154. 

O. 

Ochra,  ii.  155. 

Ocularia,  V.  Euphrafia,  i.  421. 
Oculi  cancrorum,  i.  267. 
Oculus  bovis,  i.  204. 
Ocymum,  ii.  156. 

Qinanthe,  ii.  157. 

OfFa  alba,  ii.  308. 

Olea,  ii.  158. 

Oleum  abietinum,  ii.  417. 
animale,  ii.  303. 
Carpathicum,  ii.  417. 
Cedrinum,  i.  349. 
Gabianum,  ii.  212. 
laurinum,  ii.  49. 
macis,  ii.  149. 
malabathri,  i.  348. 
Neroli,  i.  183. 
olivarum,  ii.  159. 
palmae,  ii.  177. 
petrae,  ii.  211. 
fufinum,  ii.  64. 

Syriae,  ii.  113. 
templinum,  i.  3. 
terrae,  ii.  211. 
vini,  ii.  469. 
vitrioli,  ii.  463. 
Olibanum,  ii.  159. 

Olivae,  ii.  159. 

Olufatrum,  i.  497. 

Onifci,  ii.  uo. 

Onitis,  ii.  171. 

Ononis,  ii.  160. 

Opium,  ii.  161. 
Opobalfamum,  ii.  169. 
Opopanax,  ii.  170. 

Orchis,  ii.  345. 

Origanum,  ii.  171, 

Creticum,  i.  399. 


Origanum  Didlamnus,  i.  399. 
Majorana,  ii.  82. 
Syriacum,  ii.  91. 
Ornithogalum,  ii.  351. 
Ornithogloflum,  i.  441. 
Oryza,  i.  445. 

OlTifragus,  ii.  172. 

Ofteites,  ii.  172. 

Ofteocolla,  ii.  172. 
Ofteolithos,  ii  172. 

Oftreum,  ii.  173. 

Oftrudum,  ii.  7. 

Ofyris,  ii.  69. 

Ovum,  ii.  174. 

Oxalis,  i.  17. 

Acetofella,  ii.  75. 
Oxyacantha,  i.  210. 
Oxylapathum,  ii.  41. 
Oxmyrfine,  ii.  283. 
Oxyphcenicon,  ii.  408. 

Oxys,  ii.  75. 

Oxytripbyllon,  ii.  75. 

P. 

Paeonia,  ii.  175. 

Palea  de  Mecha,  ii.  20. 
Palimpifla,  ii.  231. 

Palma,  ii.  177. 

Palma  Chrifti,  ii.  271. 

Palum  fanftum,  F,  Guaiacum, 

„ 475- 

Panava,  li.  273. 

Panax,  ii.  190. 

quinquefolium,  i.  467. 
Panis  cuculi,  ii.  75. 

porcinus,  V.  Arthanita, 
i.  172. 

Papaver,  ii.  161,  179. 

erradcum,  ii.  183. 
Papillaris,  ii.  41. 

Paradili  grana,  i.  471. 
Paralyfis,  ii.  185.  ^ 

Pareira  brava,  ii.  186. 
Parietaria,  ii.  188. 

Parthenium,  ii.  94. 

mas,  ii.  409. 

Paflerina,  V.  Ornidiogloflum, 
i.  441. 


Paflulx, 


NOMINUM  ET  SYNONYMORUM. 


PafTulae,  ii.  478. 

Pailinaca,  i.  395*  ii.  189. 
Patienda,  ii.  44. 

Patrum  pulvis,  ii.  194. 

Pavana,  ii.  273. 

Pedicularia,  ii.  388. 

Pedro  del  porco,  i.  220. 
Pentaphylloides,  i.  133. 
Pentaphyllum,  ii.  191. 

Peplus,  ii.  438. 

Pepo,  i.  380. 

Perforata,  i.  501. 

Perifterium.  ii.  447. 

Perlae,  ii.  88. 

Perfica,  ii.  192. 

Perficaria,  ii.  192.  ' 

Perfonata,  i.  200. 

Peruvianus  cortex,  ii.  194. 

cortex  ruber, ii.  205 . 
Pes  alexandrinus,  ii.  253. 
columbinus,  i.  465. 
leonis,  i.  43. 

Petafites,  ii.  210. 

Petrapium,  ii.  215. 
Petroleum,  ii.  21 1. 

Barbadenfe,  ii.  213. 
Petrofelinum,  ii.  214. 

I Macedonicum^ii. 
215. 

Petum,  ii.  133. 

Peucedanum,  ii.  216. 

Silaus,  ii.  348. 
Philanthropus,  i.  112. 

Phu,  V.  Valeriana,  ii.  443. 
Phylliris,  ii.  69. 

Phyfalis  Alkekengi,  i.  .44. 
Picea,  i.  i. 

Pilofella,  ii.  217. 

Pimenta,  ii.  226. 

Pimpinella,  ii.  217. 
Pinaftellum,  ii.  216. 

Pineus  purgans,  ii.  271. 
Pinguedo,  ii.  220. 
Pinguicula,  ii.  222. 

Pinhones  Indici,  ii.  271. 
Pinus  Abies,  i.  i. 

balfamea,  i.  4. 

Cedrus,  i.  310. 

Larix,  ii.  416. 


Pinus  Picea,  i.  i. 

fylveftris,  ii.  417. 

Piper  album,  ii.  224. 

caudatum,  i.  378. 
Hifpanicum,  ii.  227. 
Jamaicenfe,  ii.  226. 
Indlcum,  ii.  227,  494. 
longum,  ii.  225. 
Lufttanicum,  ii.  227.  ' 

murale,  ii.  7. 
nigrum,  ii.  224. 

Piperitis,  ii.  53. 

PiiTafphaltum,  ii.  2 1 1 . 
Piflelaeum,  ii.  21 1. 

Indicum,  ii.  213. 
Piftacia,  ii.  149. 

Piftolochia,  i.  163. 

Pityufa,  ii.  438. 

Pix  Burgundica,  ii.  418. 
liquida.  ii.  229. 
ficca,  ii.  231. 

Plantago,  ii.  231. 

Pfyllium,  ii.  248. 
Plumbago,  ii.  193. 

Plumbum,  ii.  232. 

candidum,  V.  Stan- 
num, ii.  385. 
Polium  montanum,  ii.  239. 
Polygala,  ii.  240, 
Polygonatum,  ii.  367. 
Polygonum  Biftorta,  i.  222. 

' Hydropiper,  ii. 

'93-. 

Perficaria,ii.  193. 
Polypodium,  ii.  243. 

Filix  mas,  i.  433. 
Polytrichum,  ii.  440. 
Pompholyx,  ii.  485. 

Populus,  ii.  244. 

balfamifera,  ii.  245, 
406. 

Potentilla,  i.  133.' 

reptans,  ii.  191. 
Priapeia,  ii.  135. 

Primula  veris,  ii.  185. 

Pruna,  ii.  246. 

Prunella,  ii.  245. 

Germanorum,  i.  242. 
Prunus  Laurocerafus,  ii.  47. 

Prunus 


INDEX 


Prunus  filveftris,  ii.  247. 
Pfeudoacorus,  ii.  16. 
Pfeudocoftus,  ii.  190. 
Pfeudoiris,  ii.  16. 
Pfeudonardus,  ii.  45,  47. 
Pfeudopyrethrum,  ii.  249. 
Pfychotria  emetica,  ii.  8. 
Pfidium,  i.  473. 

Pfyllium,  ii.  248. 

Ptarmica,  ii.  249. 

Pulegium,  ii.  250. 

Pulicaris,  ii.  248. 

Pulxnonaria  maculofa,  ii.  251. 
Pulfatilla,  ii.  252. 

Punica,  i.  190,  472. 
Pyrethrum,  ii.  253. 

filveftre,  ii.  249. 
Pyrites,  ii.  254. 

CL 

Quaflia,  ii.  256. 

Quercula,  F.  Chamaedrys, 
320.  _ 

Quercus,  ii.  258. 

marina,  ii.  259. 
Quinquefolium,  ii.  191. 
Quinquina,  ii.  194. 

R. 

Radix  Brafilienlis,  ii.  8. 

dulcis,  V.  Glycyrrhiza, 
i.  469. 

indica  Lopeziana,  u. 
260. 

rofea,  ii.  415. 
rubra,  ii.  282. 
urfina,  ii.  107. 

Raiis  di  Juan  Lopez,  ii.  260. 

di  Mofambique,  ii.  359. 
Ranunculus,  ii.  262. 

Ficaria,  i.  329. 
Raphanus  rufticanus,  ii.  263. 

filveftris,  ii.  53. 
Rapum,  ii.  264. 

Rapunculus  virginianu§,  ii.  73. 
Realgar,  i.  170. 

Regina  prati,  ii.  474. 


Regulus  antimonii,  i.  97. 

martialis,  i. 

105.  _ 

ftellatus,  1. 
105. 

Remora  aratri,  ii.  160. 

Refma  flava,  alba,  & nigra, 
ii.  418. 

Refta  bovis,  ii.  160. 
Rhabarbarum,  ii.  265. 

album,  ii.  96. 
antiquorum,  ii. 
269. 

monachorum,  ii. 

44' 

Rhamnus  catharticus,  11.  378. 
Frangula,  i.  440. 
Zizyphus,  ii.  19. 
Rhapondcum,  ii.  269. 

vulgare,  i.  312. 
Rheum,  ii.  265. 

Rhodia  radix,  ii.  415. 
i.  Rhodiola,  ii.  415. 

Rhodium  lignum,  n.'  62. 
Rhododendron,  ii.  270. 

Rhus,  ii.  405. 

belgica,  ii.  122. 

Ribefia,  i.  443. 

Ricinus,  ii.  271. 

Rifagon,  i.  309. 

Rifigal,  i.  170. 

Ros  Calabrinus,  ii.  86. 

Rofte,  ii.  275. 

Rofa  filveftris,  ii.  279. 

Rofea  radix,  ii.  415. 
Rofmarinus,  ii.  280. 

Rubia,  ii.  282. 

Rubrica,  ii.  155. 

Rubi  Idaei  fruftus,  i.  443. 
Rumex,  i.  17. 

acutus,  ii.  41. 
aquadcus,  ii.  43. 
Padentia,  ii.  44. 
Rufcus,  ii.  283. 

Ruta,  ii.  284. 

S. 

Sabadilla,  i.  318. 

Sabina^ 


NOMINUM  ET  SYNONYMORUM, 


» 


Sabina,  ii.  286. 

Saccharum,  ii.  287. 

Canadenfe,  i.  16. 
laftis,  ii.  34. 
Saturni,  ii.  235. 
Sagapenum,  ii.  290. 

Sago,  ii.  178. 

Sal  alkaliiius  fixus,  ii.  292. 

foflilis,ii.  24, 
128. 

I volatilis,  ii.  301. 

Sal  ammoniacus,  ii.  310. 

fixus,  ii.  320. 
catharticus  amarus,  ii.  313. 

Glauberi,ii.3i4. 
communis,” ii.  315. 
diureticus,  i.  25. 
enixus,  ii.  472. 
gemmae,  ii.  315. 
marinus,  ii.  316. 
microcofmicus,  ii.  477. 
mirabilis,  ii.  314. 
muriaticus  calcareus,  ii. 
320". 

petras,  ii.  136. 
pruneUae,  ii.  140. 
polychreftus,  ii.  140. 
Rupellenfis,  ii.  25,  413. 
fedativus,  i.  233. 
vegetabilis,  ii.  412. 

Salep,  ii.  346. 

Salivaris  herba,  ii.  253. 
Salhmca,  ii.  125. 

Salix,  ii.  322. 

amerina,  i.  41. 

Salfola  Kali,  ii.  24. 

Salvia,  ii.  323. 

Sclarea,  i.  498. 
Sambucus,  ii.  325. 
Sampfuchus,  ii.  92. 

Sandaracha  Arabum,  ii.  23. 

Graecorum,  i.  170. 
Sanguis  draconis,  ii.  328. 
Sanicula,  ii.  329. 

Eboracenfis,  ii.  222. 
Santalum  lignum,  ii.  329.  ’ 
Santolina,  i.  6. 

Santonicum,  ii.  331. 

Sapo,  ii.  332. 

VoL.  II.  M 


.Sapo  volatilisj  ii.  336. 
Saponaria,  ii.  338. 

nucula,  ii.  339. 
terra,  V.  Cimolia,  r. 

342-., 

Sappan  lignum,  ii.  61. 
Sarcocolla,  ii.  340. 
Sarl'aparilla,  ii.  341. 

Saffafras,  ii.  343. 

Satureia,  ii.  344. 

Saturnus,  ii.  232. 

Satyrion,  ii.  345. 

Savina,  ii.  286. 

Sa.xifraga  alba,  ii.  347. 

vulgaris,  ii.  348. 
Scammonium,  ii.  348. 
Scandix  Chserefolium,  i.  318. 
Scariola,  V.  Endivia,  i.  412. 

Gallorum,  ii.  38. 
Schcenanthus,  ii.  20. 

Scilla,  ii.  351. 

Scincus,  ii.  355. 

Sclarea,  i.  498. 

Scdlopendria,  i.  317. 
Scolopendrium,  ii.  69. 
Scolymus,  i.  343. 

Scopa  regia,  ii.  2S3. 
Scordium,  ii.  355. 

Scoria  reguli  antimonii  fucci- 
nea,  i.  105. 

Scorzonera,  ii.  356. 
Scrophularia,  ii.  357. 

. minor,  V.  Chelid. 
min.  i.  329. 
Sebadilla,  i.  318. 

Sebeften,  ii.  20. 

Sedum,  ii.  359. 

acre,  ii.  7. 

Telephium,  ii.  415. 
Selenites,  ii,  360. 

Semen  contra,  ii.  331. 

fanftum,  ii.  331. 
Sementina,  ii.  331. 
Sempervivum,  ii.  359. 

acre,  ii.  7. 

Sena,  ii.  361. 

Senecio,  i.  415. 

Jacobaia,  ii.  i. 
Seneka,  ii.  240. 
m ' Setapias, 


INDEX 


Serapias,  li.  345. 

Serapinum,  in  290. 

Seriola,  V.  Endivia,  i.  412, 
Seriphium,  i.  13. 

Seris,  V.  Endivia,  i.  412. 
Serpentaria  Gallorum,  i.  408. 

Hifpanica,  ii.  356. 
Virginiana,ii.  364. 
Serpyllum,  ii.  435. 

citratum,  ii.  435. 
Sefeli,  ii.  365. 

Mallilienfe,  ii.  366. 
pratenfe,  ii.-  348. 
tortuofum,  ii.  366. 
Sevum,  ii.  220. 

Sicula,  i.  212. 

Sidium,  i.  473. 

Sigillum  Salomonis,  ii.  367. 
Sil,  ii.  155. 

Silaus,  ii.  348. 

Siler  montanum,  V.  Sefeli.  ii. 

365- 

Siliquaftrum,  ii.  227. 
"Simarouba,  ii.  367. 

Simiae  lapis,  i.  220. 

Sinapi,  ii.  369. 

Sifaruni  montanum,  i.  468. 
Sifon,  i.  73. 

Ammi,  i.  68. 
Sifymbrium,  ii.  104. 

aquaticum,ii.  126. 
Sium,  ii.  371. 

aromaticum,  V.  Amo- 
mum,  i.  73. 
foliis  ferratis,  i.  468. 
Smedtis,  V.  Cimolia  purpu- 
rafcens,  i.  342. 
Smyrnion,  ii.  7. 

Smyrnium  Olufatrum,  i.  497. 
Soda,  ii.  24,  129. 

Sol,  i,  187. 

Solanum,  ii.  372. 

foetidum,  ii.  390. 
lignofum,  ii.  375. 
nigrum,  ii.  372. 
velicarium,  i.  44. 
Soldanella,  i.  238. 

Solidago  Virga  aurea,  ii.  455. 
Spartium  fcoparium,  i.  458. 


Specularis  lapis,  360. 

Sperma  ceti,  ii.  376. 

Spica,  ii.  45,  47. 

Celtica,  ii.  125.  . 
nardi,  ii.  126. 

Spigelia,  ii.  377 
Spina  acida,  i.  210. 

•cervina,  ii.  378. 
infeftoria,  ii.  378. 
Spiraea  Ulmaria,  ii.  474. 
Spiritiis  mindereri,  i.  26. 

- vinofus  reftificatus,  ii. 

379- 

tenuior,ii.  381. 
Spongia,  ii.  384. 

Squilla,  ii.  351. 

Squinanthus,  ii.  20. 

StaladlittE,  i.  372. 

Stannum,  ii.  385. 
Staphifagria,  ii.  388. 
Staphylinus,  i.  395. 

Stellaria,  V.  Alchimilla,  i.  43. 
Stelochites,  ii.  172. 
Sternutamentoria,  ii.  249. 
Stibium,  i.  94. 

Stizolobium,  i.  403. 

Stoechas,  ii.  389. 

citrina,  i.  41 1. 
Stramonium,  ii.  390. 
Stratiotes,  ii.  108. 

Struthium,  ii.  7. 

Styrax  alba,  i.  197. 

calamita,  ii.  391. 
liquida,  ii.  393. 
Succinum,  ii.  394. 

cinereum,  i.  65. 
grifeum,  i.  65. 
Sulphur,  ii.  397. 

Sumach,  ii.  405. 

Supercilium  Veneris,  ii.  i©8. 
Sufmum  oleum,  ii.  64. 
Sylphium,  i.  176. 
Symphytum,  i.  362. 

maculofum,  ii.  25 1 . 
minus,  ii.  245. 
Syriae  oleum,  ii.  1 1 3 . 

T. 

Tabacum,  ii.  133. 

Tacamahaca, 


nominum  et  synonymorum. 


Tacamahaca,  ii.  406. 

Talcum,  ii.  407. 

Tamalapatra,  ii.  84. 
Tamarindus,  ii.  408. 
Tanacetum,  ii-  409. 

Balfamita,  i.  191. 

“ hortenfe,  i.  191. 

Tanafia,  ii.  409. 

Tapfus  barbatus,  i'..  446. 
Taraxacum,  i 396. 

Tarchon  filveftris,  ii.  249. 
Tartarum,  ii.  410. 

emeticum,  i.  108. 
regeneratum,  i.  25. 
folubile,  ii.  412. 
Tegula  Hibernica,  i.  495 . 
Telephium,  ii.  414*. 
Templinum  oleum,  i.  3. 
Terebinthinae,  ii.  4^5/ 

Terra  foliata  tartari,  i.  25. 
Japonica,  ii.  420. 
merita,  i.  386. 
ponderofa,  ii.  49?’ 
faponaria,  V . Cimolia 
purp.  i.  342. 
figillata,  i.  226. 

Terrae  oleum,  ii.  21 1 . 

Terrea  abforbentia,  ii.  4^3" 
•Tefticulus  caninus,  ii.  345. 
Teucrium,  ii.  448. 

capitatum,  ii.  239. 
Chamaedrys,!.  320. 
Chamaepitys,i.326. 

crcticum,  ii.  239. 
Scordium,  ii.  355. 

Thea,  ii.  427. 

Germanica,  ii.  448. 
Theriaca  rufticorum,  i.  49. 
Thermae,  i.  131. 

• Thlafpi,  ii.  429.  ..  . 

Burfa  paftons,  !.  243 

* Thuris  cortex,  i.  297,  ii-433 
Thus,  ii.  430. 

Judaeorum,  i.  297, 
ii-  433- 

mafculum,  V . Oliba- 
num,  ii.  159. 
Thymbra,  ii.  344. 

Hifpanica,  ii.  92 


M 


Thymelaea,  ii.  430. 

Thymiama,  i.  297,  ii.  433* 
Thymus,  ii.  434.  __ 

citratus,  ii.  435. 
maftichina,  ii.  92. 
Serpyllum,  ii.  435. 
Tiglia  grana,  ii.  272. 

Tilia,  ii.  436. 

Tincal,  i.  231. 

Tithymali,  ii.  _437* 

Tormentilla,  ii.  439.: 

Tobacco  anglicum,  ii.  135. 
Totabona,  i.  228. 

Tragacautha,  i.  481. 
Tragofelinum,  ii.  218. 
Trichomanes,  ii.  440. 

Trifolium acetofum,  ii._  75. 

aquaticum,  ii.  440. 
hepaticum,  !.  493. 
Melilotus,  ii.  98.' 
odoralum,  ii.  9^* 

' paludofum,  ii.  44°* 

Trigonella  Foenum-graecum, 

. i.  438. 

Trinitatis  herba,  i.  493. 
TrilTago,  V.  Chamaedrys,  1. 
320. 

paluftris,  ii.  355. 
Triticum,  i.  445  •_ 

repens,  i.  471. 
Turpethum,  u.  441- 

minerale,  i.  154- 
Tuffilago,  ii.  442. 

Petahtes,  ii.  210. 
Tutia,  ii.  442. 

U. 

Ulmaria,  ii.  474. 

Ulmus,  ii.  47 5_. 

Umbilicus  marinus,  i.  83. 

. Ungula  caballina,  ii.  442. 

. Uniones,  ii.  88. 

Urina,  ii.  ^7^‘ 

Urinaria,  ii.  69. 

Urfina  radix,  ii.  107. 

Urtica,  ii.  478-  . 

mortua,  ii.  40. 

Uvae  paflae,  iii  478. 

Uva  urfi,  ii.  479. 
m z Veleriana, 


INDEX 


V. 

Valeriana,  li.  ^3. 

Celtica,  ii.  125. 
Vanilla,  ii.  446. 

Venus,  i.  382. 

Veratrum  album,  i.  487, 
nigrum,  i.  489. 
Verbafculum,  ii.  185. 
Verbafctim,  ii.  446. 

Verbena,  ii.  447. 

fcmina,  V , Eryfimum, 
i.  418. 
Verinicularis,  ii.  7. 

Vermis  terreftris,  ii.  76. 
Vernix,  ii.  23. 

Veronica,  ii.  447. 

aquatica,  i.  203. 
Becabunga,  i.  203. 
femina,  V.  Elatine, 

Teucnum,  ii.  448. 
Vetonica,  i.  213. 
Vincetoxicum,  ii.  449. 

Vinum,  ii.  450. 

Viola,  ii.  452. 

lutea,  i.  327. 
paluftris,  ii.  222. 
tricolor,  ii.  453. 
Violaria,  ii.  452. 

Vipera,  ii.  454. 

Viperaria,  ii.  356. 

Viperina,  ii.  364. 

Virga  aurea,  ii.  455, 

Viride  aeris,  i.  34. 


Vifcus,  ii.  456. 

Vitex  Agnus  callus,  i.  41, 
Vitis  alba,-  i.  239. 

Vitriolum  album,  ii.  457,  485, 
casruleum,  ii.  459. 
Romanum,  ii.  459, 
j viride,  ii.  461. 
Vitrum  antimonii,  i.  99. 

ceratum,  i, 

HI. 

Vomica  nux,  ii.  130. 
Vulgago,  i.  178. 

Vulvaria,  i.  181. 

W. 

Wanhom,  i.  452. 

Winteranus  cortex,  ii.  480. 

X. 

Xyloaloes,  ii.  59. 

\ 

Z. 

Zagarilla,  V.  Eleutheria,  i, 

Zarza,  u.  341. 

Zedoaria,  ii.  482.  • 

Zerumbeth,  ii.  482. 

Zibethum,  ii.  483. 

Zincum,  ii.  484. 

Zingi,  i.  91. 

Zingiber,  ii.  486. 

Ziz;yphus,  ii.  19, 


INDEX 


NOMINUM  ET  SYNONYMORUM. 


INDEX 

Of«  ENGLISH  NAMES. 


A. 

j^BSORBENT  «arths,  ii. 
425. 

Aoacia,  i.  13. 

German,  u.  247. 
Aconite,  i.  28,  93. 

Acorus,  bajiard,  ii.  1 7. 
Adder,  ii.  455. 

Agallochum,  ii.  59: 

Agaric,  i.  37. 

of  the  oak,  i.  39. 
Agnus-caftus,  i.  41. 
Agrimony,  i.  42. 

Hemp,  i.  419- 
‘ fweet-fcented,  i.  43. 
Water,  i.  419. 

Air,  fixed,  i.  31. 

Alder,  i.  51. 

black,  i.  449* 

Alecoft,  i.  19 1. 

Alehoof,  i.  4^4* 

Alexanders,  i.  497. 

Alkanet,  i.  81. 

Allheal,  ii.  190. 

Allfpice,  ii.  226. 

Almonds,  i.  74. 

Aloes,  i-  , 

Aloes-wooid,  ii.  59. 

Alum,  i.  60. 

plumous,  ii.  4®7* 
Amber,  ii.  394. 

Ambergris,  i.  65. 

Amethyft,  i.  377. 
Amianthus,  ii.  407. 
Ammoniac  fait,  ii.  310. 
Ammoniacum  gum,  i.  69. 
Amomum,  i.  72. 

common,  i.  73* 


Anacardium,  i.  79. 

Anemone,  ii.  252. 

Angelica,  i.  85. 

Anguftura  bark,  ii.  488. 
Anime,  i.  88. 

Anife,  i,  89. 

fiarry -headed,  i.  9^* 
Anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman, 
ii.  468. 

Antimony,  i.  94. 

Ants,  i.  439. 

Aqua-fortis,  ii.  141. 
Aqua-regis,  ii.  142. 

Arabic  gum,  i.  479. 
Archangel,  ii.  40. 

Armenian  bole,  i.  225. 
ArxdLch.,  fiinking,  i.  182. 
Arfenic,  i.  166. 

Arfmart,  ii.  192. 

biting,  ii.  1 93. 
Artichoke,  i.  343. 

Afafetida,  i.  176. 
Afarabacca,  i.  178. 

Afhtree,  i.  441. 

Afhes,  Rujfia  ii.  297. 

Afhes  of  vegetables,  ii.  79. 
Afparagus,  i.  180. 

* Avens,  i.  294. 

'B. 

# 

Bacher’s  pills,  i.  491. 
Balauftines,  i.  190. 
Baldmoney,  V.  Gentian,  i. 
460. 

Balm,  ii.  99. 

of  Gilead,  herb,  ii.  1 12. 
•'  fir,  i.  4. 

Turkey  ii.  112. 


Ealfara 
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Balfam  of  Canada,  i.  4. 

of  Copaiba,  i.  193. 
of  Gilead,  ii.  165. 
of  Peru,  i.  195. 
white  of  Peru,  i.  197. 
of  Tolu,  i.  198. 
Barbadoes  nut,  ii.  27 1 . 

tar,  ii.  2I3. 
Barberry,  i.  210. 

Bark,  Carribaan,  ii.  209. 
‘Jamaica,  ii.  209. 
Peruvian,  ii.  1 94. 

red  ii.  205. 

Barley,  i.  443. 

caujlic,  i.  318. 

Bafil,  ii.  156. 

Bauldmony,  ii.  107. 

Bay,  ii.  49. 

Cherry,  ii.  47. 

Bdellium,  i.  202. 

Bean,  Malaca,  i.  79. 

St.  Ignatiuses,  ii.  153. 
Bears-breech,  i.  15. 
Bears-foot,  i.  485. 
Bcars-whortleberry,  ii.  479. 
Bedftraw,  Ladies,  i.  456. 
Beech,  Sea-Jidc  ii.  209. 

Bees,  i.  1 1 3. 

Beets,  i.  212. 

Ben  nuts,  i.  206. 

Benit  herb,  i.  294. 

Benzoine,  i.  206. 

Bermudas  berries,  ii.  340. 
Betony,  i.  213. 

Paul’s,  ii.  447. 

Water,  ii.  358. 

Bezoar  microcofmic,  i.  zzo. 
mineral,  i.  107. 
occidental,  i.  219. 
oriental,  i.  217. 
of  the  ape,  i.  220. 
of  the  porcupine,  i.  22  K 
Bile-,  i.  422. 

Birch,  i.  215. 

Birdfneft,  i.  395. 

Birdftongue,  i.  441. 
Birthworts,  i.  163. 
Bifliopfweed,  i.  68. 

Bifmuth,  i.  221. 


Biftort,  i.  222. 

Bittergoard,  V.  Colocynth,  i. 

T,-  3,57- 

Bitterlweet,  ii.  375. 

Blifters,  i.  273. 

Bloodllone,  i.  482. 
Blue-ftone,  ji.  459. 
Bluebottle,  i.  387.  , 

Blue,  PruJJian,  i.  424. 

Bois  de  Coifli,  ii.  256. 

Bolar  earths,  i.  225. 

Bones,  i.  370. 

Bonebinder,  ii.  172. 

Borage,  i.  229. 

Borax,  i.  230.  , 

Box  tree,  1.  244. 

Bran,  i.  448. 

Brankurfine,  i.  15. 

Brafs,  i.  385. 

Bread,  i.  445. 

Briar,  voild  ii.  279. 

Brignole  plum,  i.  246. 
Brimftone,  ii.  397. 
Brooklime,  i.  203. 

Broom,  i.  438. 

Bruifewort,  ii..338. 

Bryony,  i.  239. 

Buckbean,  ii.  440. 
Buckthorn,  ii.  378. 

Bugle,  i.  242. 

Buglofs,  i.  242. 

Bulgewater  tree,  462. 
Bullfift,  V.  Bovifta,  ii.  77. 
Burdodc,  i.  200. 

Burgundy  pitch,  ii.  418. 
Burnet-faxifrage,  ii.  217. 
Butcherlbroom,  ii.  283. 
Butter  of  antimony,  i.  106. 
Butterbur,  ii.  zio. 
Butterflower,  ii.  262. 
Butterwort,  ii.  222. 


Cabbages,  i.  236. 

Cabbage  bark,  i.  462. 

Cacao  nut,  i.  245. 

Calamine,  i.  247. 

Calamints,  i.  248. 

Calambac, 


NOMINUM  ET  SYNONYMORUM. 


Calambac,  ii.  59. 

^Calamus,  i.  251. 

*Calamy,  i.  247. 

Calomel,  i.  160, 

Camels-hay,  ii.  20. 

Cammock,  V.  Ononis,  ii.  16 1. 
Camomile,  i.  320. 

Jlinking,  i.  325. 
Campeachy  wood,  ii.  61. 
Camphor,  i.  259. 

of  cinnamon,  i.  348. 
of  peppermint,  ii. 

. ‘°s- 

Canella,  1.  269. 

Cantharides,  i.  272. 
Capficum,  ii.  227,  494. 
Caranna,  i.  277. 

Caraway,  ,i.  289. 

Cardamom  feeds,  i.  279. 

greater,  i.  2 8 1 , 47  2 . 
Cardinal-flower,  blue,  ii.  73. 
Carduus,  i.  282. 

Carline  thilUe,  i.  286. 
Carpobalfam,  i.  287. 

Carrot  of  Candy,  i.  394. 

nuiU,  i.  395. 
Cafcarilla,  i.  297. 

Cafliew  nut,  i.  79. 

Cafia  fiftula,  i.  302. 
lignea,  i.  305. 

Caflidony,  F.  Stoechas,  i.  41 1 . 
Caftor,  i.  306. 

Caftor  oil,  ii.  273. 
Cafumunar,  i.  309. 

Catmint,  ii.  130. 

Cauliflower,  i.  236. 

Cauftic  alkalies,  ii.  3.00. 

' barley,  i.  318. 
Antimonial,  i.  106. 
Lunar,  i.  135. 
Cayenne  pepper,  ii.  228. 
Cedar,  i.  310. 

Celandine,  i.  328. 

Celeri,  i.  115. 

Centaury,  i.  31 1. 

greater,  i.  312. 
Ceruflc,  ii.  234. 

of  antimony,  i.  98. 
Cetcrach,  i.  317. 


Chalk,  i.  37Z. 

Chamemel,  i.  320. 

Chalte-tree,  i.  41. 
Cheeferennet,  i.  456. 

Cherries,  i.  443. 

Winter,  i.  44. 
Cherry-bay,  ii.  47. 

Chervil,  i.  318. 

Chibou  Gum,  i.  410. 
Chickweed,  i.  57. 

China  root,  i.  330. 

Chocolate,  i.  245. 
Chriftmas-flower,  V.  Black. 

Helleb.  i.  489. 

Cichory,  i.  332. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony,  i.  108. 
faditious,  i.  149. 
native,  i.  343. 
Cinnamon,  i.  *345. 

Cinquefoil,  ii.  191. 

Citrons,  i.  349. 

Citrul,  i.  379. 

Civet,  ii.  483. 

Clary,  i.  498. 

Clay,  i.  342. 

Cleavers,  i.  112. 

Clotbur,  i.  200. 

CloVe  bark,  i.  301. 

Clove  gilliflower,  i.  296. 

Clove  fpice,  i.  291.  • 

Cobalt,  i.  166. 

Cobweb,  i.  133. 

Cochineal,  i.  350. 

Coffee,  i.  354. 

Colcothar,  i.  429,  ii.  462. 
Cold  feeds,  i.  380. 

Coleworts,  i.  236. 

Sea,  V.  Soldanella, 
i.  238. 

Colophony,  ii.  418.  ' 

Coloquintida,  i.  357.. 
Coltsfoot,  ii.  442. 

Columbine,  i.  132. 

Columbo,  i.  359. 

Comfry,  i.  362. 

Conefli  bark,  i.  361. 
Confound,  greater,  V.  Cora- 
fry,  i.  362. 
middle,  i.  242. 

Confound, 


INDEX 


Confound,  fmall,  ii.  245 . 

Saracens,  ii.  455. 
Contrayerva  root,  i.  363. 
Copaiba  balfam,  i.  193. 

Copal  gum,  i.  364. 

Copper,  i.  382. 

Copper  waters,  i.  13 1. 
Copperas,  ii.  461. 

Coral,  i.  366. 

Coralline,  i.  366. 

Coriander,  i.  368. 

Cornelian,  i.  377. 

Cornflower,  V.  Cyanus,i.  387. 
Cornrofe,  ii.  183. 

Coftmary,  i.  191. 

Coitus  root,  i.  370. 
Couch-grafs,  i.  471. 
Couhage,  i.  403. 
Counterpoifon,  Contray- 
erva, i.  363. 
Monklhood,  F.  An- 
thora,  i.  93. 
Cowitch,  i.  403. 

Cowflips,  ii.  185. 

of  Jerufalem,ii.  251. 
Crabs-claws,  i.  266. 
Crabs-eyes,  i.  267. 

Cranelbill,  i.  464. 

Creme  of  tartar,  ii.  410. 
Crclfes,  ii.  128. 

..  Bank,  V.  Eryfimum, 
i.  418. 

Dock,  ii.  4*‘ 

Sciatica,  ii.  53. 
Water,  ii.  126. 
Crowfoot,  ii.  262. 

Cryftal,  i.  377.  __ 

Cryftal  mineral,  ii.  140. 
Cubebs,  i.  378. 
Cuckow-flower,  i.  279. 
Cuckowpint,  i.  173. 
Cucumber,  i.  379. 

wild  i.  3^** 
Cummin,  i.  390. 

CuralToa  apples,  i.  186. 
Currants,  i.  443,  ii.  478. 
Cutch,  ii.  421. 

Cyperus  root,  i.  392. 


D. 

Daify,  i.  205. 

Ox-eye,  i.  204. 

Damfons,  ii.  246. 

Dandelion,  i.  396. 

Danewort,  ii.  327. 

Dates,  ii.  177. 

Devils-dung,  V.  Afafetida,  i. 
176. 

Dill,  i.  83. 

Dittander,  ii.  53. 

Dittany  of  Crete,  i.  399. 

white  i.  39S' 

Dock,  ii.  41. 

four,  i.  17. 

Water,  ii.  43* 
Dock-creffes,  ii.  41. 

Dodder,  i.  414. 

Dog-rofe,  ii.  279. 

Dogs-grafs,  i.  471. 
Dogs-mercury,  ii.  107.  ■ 

Dogftones,  V.  Orchis,  ii.  345« 
Dovesfoot,  i.  465. 
Dragantgum,  i.  481. 
Dragons,  i.  408. 

Dragons  blood,  ii.  328.  » 

Hemlock,  ii.  157. 
Dwale,  ii.  372. 

E. 

Earths,  i.  117. 

abforbent,  ii.  425. 
aluminous,  i.  60. 
animal  calcareous,  i. 
266. 

not  calcareous, 
i.  370. 

argillaceous,  i.  225, 

342*. 

bolar,  1.  225. 
mineral  calcareous,  i. 

'372-  . 

vegetable,  1.  79. 

Earth  Fullers,  i.  342. 

Hea’vy,  ii.  492. 

Japan,  ii.  420. 

Earths fealed,  i.  226: 
Earthworms,  ii.  76. 

Earwort, 


OF  ENGLISH  NAMES. 


Earwort,  ii.  104. 

Eatons  ftyptic>  ii.  462. 

Eau  de  luce,  ii.  3°9‘ 

Eau  de  Rabel,  ii.  466. 

Eggs,  ii.  174* 

Elaterium,  i.  381. 

Elder,  ii.  325. 

Dwarf,  ii.  327. 
Elecampane,  i.  412. 

Elemi  Gum,  i.  410. 

Eleutheria  bark,  i.  297. 

Elm,  ii.  475. 

Emerald,  i.  377. 

Emulfions,  i.  76. 

Endive,  i.  412. 

Epfom  fait,  i.  313. 

Er)'ngo,  i.  418. 
Eternal-flower,  V . Stcechas,  1. 
41 1. 

Ether,  ii.  471- 

nitrous,  ii.  145’ 
marine,  ii.  3^^* 

Ethiops  antimonial,  i.  161. 
mineral,  i.  148. 
vegetable,  ii.  259. 
Euphorbium,  i.  420. 
Eyebright,  i.  421. 

F. 


Flies,  Spanijh,  i.  272. 
Flower-de-luce,  ii.  14. 
Fluellin,  i.  409. 

Foxglove,  i.  401. 
Frankincenfe,  ii._  430. 

Fruits,  Summer,  i.  443. 
Fumitory,  i.  450. 

Fullers  earth,  i.  342.  ^ __ 

Furze,  Ground,  V . Ononis,  11. 
161. 

G. 

Galangal,  i.  452. 

Englijh,  i.  39Z. 
Galbanum,  i.  453- 
Gall  of  animals,  i.  422. 
Gall-ftones,  i.  221., 

Galls,  i.  454- 
Gamboge,  i.  456. 

Garlic,  i.  47*  _ 

Garnet-ftone,  i.  378. 

Gzs,  fixed,  31- 
Gaule,  ii.  123.  _ 

Geliy  of  fruits,  i.  389,  444. 

horns,  i.  369. 
Gentian,  i.  460.  _ 

Indian,  i.  462. 
Germander,  i.  320.  ^ 

Water,  ii.  355- 


Fats,  ii.  220. 

Felwort,  V.  Gentian,  i.  4^°’ 
Fennel,  i.  435. 

Hogs,  ii.  216. 
Fenugreek,  i.  438. 

Fern,  male,  i.  433- 
Feverfew,  ii.  94- 
Figs,  i.  285. 

Figwort,  ii.  357. 

Finckle,  i.  437. 

Fir  tree,  i.  i . 

Balm-ofi-Gilead,  i.  4* 
Canada,  1.  4' 

Fifliglue,  ii.  6. 

Fiftick-nut,  F.  Piftacia,ii.  149. 
Five-leaved  grafs,  ii.  191. 
Flag, /we^r,  i.  251. 

Flax,  purging,  ii.  72. 
Fleawort,  ii.  248. 

VoL.  II.  N 


Gill  - go  - by  - ground,  V . 

Groundivy,  i.  484. 
GUliflower,  i.  296. 

Ginger,  ii.  486. 

Ginfeng  root,  i.  467. 

Glafs  of  antimony,  i.  99.  ^ 
cerated,  1. 
III. 

GlalTwort,  ii.  24. 

Glaubers  fait,  ii.  314* 

Gold,  i.  187. 

Mofaic,  ii.  387. 
Goldcup,  ii.  262. 

Golden  rod,  ii.  45  5 • 
Goldilocks,  i.  41 1- 
Goofegrafs,  i.  112. 

Gourd,  i.  379. 

bitter,  V.  Colocynth, 

357- 


n 


Grains 
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Grains  of  paradife,  i.  472. 

Grana-tilia,  ii.  272* 

Grafs,  Dogs,  i.  471. 

Gronuvell,  ii.  73. 

Groundivy,  i.  484. 

Groundpine,  i.  326. 

Groundlel,  i.  4x5. 

Guaiacum,  i.  475. 

Gum  ammoniacum,  i.  69. 
anime,  i.  88. 
arabic,  i.  479. 
elemi,  i.  410. 
gambia,  ii.  27. 
guaiacum,  i.  473.  . 

hederas,  i.  484. 
juniper,  ii.  23. 
lac,  ii.  35. 
red  aftringent,  ii.  27. 
fenica,  i.  480. 
tragacanth,  i.  481. 

Gypfum,  ii.  360. 

H. 

Hartlhorn,  i.  368. 

Hartftongue,  ii.  69. 

Hartwort,  ii.  365. 

of  Marfeilles,  ii.  366. 

Hay  Camels,  ii.  20. 

Heartseafe,  ii.  453. 

Hedgehyflbp,  i.  473. 

Hedgemuftard,  i.  418. 

Hellebore  black,  i.  489. 

nsihite,  i.  487. 

Hellweed,  i.  414. 

Helmet- flower;  i.  93. 

Helvetius’s  powder,  i.  63. 

ftyptic,  ii,  462. 

Hemlock,  i.  333. 

Dropwort,  ii.  157. 

Water,  i.  114. 

Hemp,  i.  270. 

Water,  i.  419. 

Hemp- Agrimony,  i.  419. 

Henbane,  i.  499. 

Hepatica,  i.  493. 

Herb-benit,  i.  294. 

Herb-of-Grace,  V,  Gratiola, 
1.  473. 


Herb-malHch,  ii.  92. 

Syrian,  ii.  91. 
Herb-Robert,  i.  465. 
Herb-trinity,  i.  493. 
Hercules’s  allheal,  ii.  190, 
Hermodadyl,  i.  494. 

Hipps,  ii.  279. 

Hogs-fennel,  ii.  2x6. 

Holly  Sea,  i.  418. 

Holy  Thiftle,  i.  282. 

Honey,  ii.  97. 

Hoj)s,  ii.  76. 

Horehound,  ii.  89. 
Horeftrong,  ii.  216. 

Horns,  i.  368. 

Horfechellnut,  i,  496. 
Horferadifh,  ii.  263. 
Horfetail,  i.  415.  ' 

Houndftongue,  i.  391. 
Hoyfeleek,  ii.  359. 
Hurtfickle,  V.  Cyanus,  i.  387. 
Hyacinth  Hone,  i.  378. 
HypocilKs,  i.  502. 

Hyifop,  i.  503. 

I. 

Jack-by-the -hedge,  i.  46. 
Jalap,  ii.  2. 

Jamaica  bark,  ii.  209. 

pepper,  ii.  226. 
James’s  wort,  St.  V.  Ragwort, 

ii.  I. 

Japan-earth,  ii.  420. 
Jerufalem  cowllips,  ii.  251. 
oak,  i.  235. " 
fage,  ii.  251. 

Jefuits  bark,  ii.  194, 
Jews-pitch,  i.  224. 

Ignatius’s  bean,  ii.  153. 
Ilathera  bark,  i.  297. 
Indian-leaf,  ii.  84. 

pink,  ii.  377. 

John’s  wort,  St.  i.  501. 
Ipecacoanlia,  ii.  9. 

Irifli  flate,  i.  495. 

Iron,  i.  424. 

Ifmglafs,  ii.  6. 

mineral f ii.  360. 

, Jujubes, 


OF  ENGLISH  NAMES. 


Jujubes,  ii.  19- 
July  flowers,  i.  296. 
Juniper,  ii.  21. 

Ivy,  i.  483. 

K. 

Kelp,  ii.  24. 

Kermes,  ii.  25. 

mineral,  i.  103. 
Kernels  of  fruits,  i.  444. 
Kernelwort,  ii.  358. 
Keyfer’s  pills,  i.  161. 
Kino,  ii.  27. 

Kneeholly,  ii.  283. 

L. 

Labdanum,  ii.  29. 

Lac  Gum,  ii.  35. 

Ladies  bedftraw,  i.  456. 
mantle,  i.  43. 
fmock,  i.  279. 
Lakeweed,  ii.  193. 

Larch  tree,  ii.  416. 

Lard,  ii.  221. 

Laudanum,  ii.  167. 
Lavender,  ii.  44. 

French,  ii.  3^9' 
Lavender  Cotton,  i.  6. 
Laurel,  ii.  47. 

Spurge,  ii.  43^* 
Lazule-lione,  ii.  50. 
Lead,  ii.  232. 

Leaf,  Indian,  ii.  84. 
Lemnian  Earth,  i.  226. 
Lemons,  ii  67. 
Lemon-thyme,  ii.  435. 
Lentilk  wood,  ii.  52. 
Leopards  bane,  i.  405. 
Lettuces,  ii.  37. 
Lignaloes,  ii.  59. 

Lily  of  the  valley,  ii.  65. 
May,  ii.  65. 

IVcUer,  ii.  154. 
nuhite,  ii.  63. 

Lime,  i.  254. 

Lime  ftone,  i.  372. 

Lime  tree,  ii.  436. 


Linden  tree,  ii.  436. 

Linfeed,  ii.  70. 

Liquidambar,  ii.  72. 
Liquid-lhell,  ii.  321. 

Liquorice,  i.  469, 

Li^arge,  ii.  233. 

Liverwort,  i.  492*.. 

Ground,  ii.  55* 
Iceland,  ii.  57. 
noble,  i.  493" 
Logwood,  ii.  61. 

Lopez  root,  ii.  260. 

Lovage,  ii.  54. 

Lunar  cauftic,  i.  135* 
pills,  i.  136. 

Lungwort,  ii.  251. 

Lye  of  tartar,  ii.  297. 

Lyes,  Soap,  ii.  300. 

M. 

Mace,  ii.  78. 

Oil  of,  ii.  149. 

Madder,  ii.  282. 

Magnefia,  ii.  78. 

Maidenhair,  i.  29. 

Canada,  i.  30. 
Englijh,  ii.  44°* 
Malaca-bean,  i.  79. 

Mallow,  ii.  85.  > 

Manganefe,  ii.  81. 

Manna,  ii.  86. 

ofBrian^on,  ii.  86. 
Maple,  i.  16. 

Marble,  i.  372. 

Marcafite,  ii.  254. 

Marigold,  i.  253. 

Marjoram,  ii,  82. 

' nvild,  ii.  171. 

Marie,  i.  372. _ 

Marlhm allow,  i.  58. 
Marflitrefoil  or  buckbean,  ii. 

44°' 

Marvel  of  Peru,  ii.  6. 

Marum,  ii.  91. 

Mafterwort,  ii.  8. 

Maftich,  ii.  93. 

Maftich-wood,  ii.  52. 

Herb,  ii.  92. 

N n 2 Maftich 


INDEX 


Mafttch  Syrian  Herb,  li.  gi. 
Maudlin,  i.  192. 

May  lily,  ii,  65. 

Mayweed,  i.  325. 
Meadow-fafFron,  i.  355. 
Meadowfweet,  ii.  474. 
Mechoacan,  ii.  96. 

Melilot,  ii.  98. 

Mercury,  i.  136. 

' Dogs,  ii.  107. 

Englip  Herb,  i.  228. 
French  Herb,  ii.  106. 
Mexico-feed,  ii.  271. 

Mexico  tea,  i.  236. 
Mezereon,  ii.  431. 
Microcofmic  bezoar,  i.  220. 

fait,  ii.  477. 
Milfoil,  ii.  io8. 

Milk,  ii.  31. 

Milkwort,  ii.  240. 
Millepedes,  ii.  no. 
Millmountain,  ii.  72. 
Miltwafte,  i.  317. 
Mindererus’s  fpirit,  i.  26. 
Mineral  anodyne  liquor,  ii.  468. 
Mineral  waters,  i.  123. 

Mint,  ii.  loi. 

Pepper,  ii.  105. 

Water,  ii.  104. 
Mifleltoe,  ii.  456. 
Mithridate-murtard,  ii.  429. 
MollipufF,  V.  Lycoperdon,  ii. 


77-  , 

Monkfhood,  V.  Anthora,  i.  93 
Monk’s  rhubarb,  ii.  44. 
Moneywort,  ii.  146. 

Mofaic  gold,  ii.  387. 
Mother-of-thyme,  ii.  435. 
Motherwort,  i.  282. 
Moufear,  ii.  217. 

Moxa,  ii.  116. 

Mugwort,  i.  17 1, 

Mulberries,  i.  443. 

Mullein,  ii.  446, 
Mufcovy-glafs,  ii.  360. 
Mufhroom,  dufly,  V.  Lyco- 
perdon, ii.  77. 

Mulk,  ii.  113. 
Mulk-cranelbill,  i.  465. 


Mulk-cyanus,  i.  388. 
Mufkfeed,  i.  200. 

Mullard,  ii.  369. 

Hedge,  i.  418. 
Mithridate,  ii.  429. 
Treacle,  ii.  429. 
Myrobalans,  ii.  117. 

Myrrh,  ii.  119. 

Myrtle,  ii.  122. 

Dutch,  ii.  123. 

N. 

Nard,  Celtic,  ii.  125. 

Indian,  ii.  126. 

Natron,  ii.  128.  ’ 

Navew,  ii.  123. 

nuild.  ii.  1 24. 

Nep,  ii.  130. 

Nephritic  wood,  ii.  13 1. 
Nettle,  ii.  478. 

dead,  ii.  40. 
Nightfliade,  ii.  372. 

deadly,  ii.  372. 
Garden,  ii.  372. 
Woody,  ii.  375. 
Ninzin,  i.  468. 

Nipplewort,  ii.  41. 

Nitre,  ii.  136. 

ammoniacal,  ii.  143. 
calcareous,  ii.  144. 

' falfely  fo  call- 
ed, ii.  313. 
cubical,  ii.  143. 
fixt  or  alkalized,  ii.  136. 
volatile,  ii.  143. 

Nitrous  acid,  ii.  141. 

dulcified,  ii.  14^. 
Nitrous  ether,  ii.  145. 
Nutmeg,  ii.  146. 

Nut,  Barbadoes,  ii.  271. 
Pijlachio,  ii.  149. 
purging,  ii.  272. 

Vomic,  ii.  150. 


O. 

Oak,  ii.  258. 

of  Jerufalem,  i.  235. 

Oak, 


OF  ENGLISH  NAMES. 


Oak,  Sea,  ii.  259. 

Oats,  i.  445* 

Ochre,  ii.  JSS* 

Oil  animal,  ii.  3°3* 
of  bays,  ii.  49- 
of  mace,  ii.  149. 
olive,  ii.  159- 
Britijh,  ii.  213. 

Cajlor,  ii.  273. 

Palm,  ii.  177. 

Rock,  ii.  21 1. 

Olibanum,  ii.  159. 

Olives,  ii.  158. 

Olive,  Spurge,  ii.  431. 
Onion,  i.  313. 

Sea,  ii.  351. 

Opium,  ii.  161. 
Opobalfamum,  ii.  169. 
Opopanax,  ii.  171. 
Oppodeldoch,  ii.  336- 
Orache,  _i. 

Orange,  Seville,  i.  183. 

fvjeet,  i.  186. 
Orchis,  ii.  345. 

Origany,  ii.  171. 

Orpiment,  i.  170. 

Orpine,  ii.  415. 

Orris,  ii.  14. 

Ofteocolla,  ii.  172. 

Ox-eye  daify,  i.  204. 
Oyfter-ihells,  ii.  173- 

P. 

Paigil,  ii.  185. 

Palmachrifti,  ii.  271. 

Palm  oil,  ii.  177- 
Panfies,  ii.  453- 
Pareira  brava,  ii.  186. 
Parlley,  ii.  214. 

Macedonian,  ii.  215. 
Parfnep,  ii.  18^. 

vjater,  ii.  37  *• 
Pafque  flower,  ii.  252. 
Patience,  ii.  44. 

Paul’s  betony,  ii.  447. 
Peach,  ii.  192. 

Peagle,  ii.  185. 

Pearl,  ii.  88. 


Pearl-aflies,  ii.  298. 
Pearl-barley,  i.  447. 

Pedro  del  porco,  i.  221. 
Pellitory  of  Spain,  ii.  253. 

of  the  wall,  ii.  180. 
bajiard,  ii.  249. 
Pennyroyal,  ii.  250. 

Peony,  ii.  175. 

Pepper,  ii.  223.^ 

Guinea,  ii.  227,  494* 
Jamaica,  ii.  226. 
long,  ii.  225. 

Poor  man’s,  ii.  53* 
W'all,  m 7. 

Water,  ii.  193. 
luhite,  ii.  224. 
Peppermint,  ii.  105. 
Pepperwort,  ii-  53- 
Peruvian  bark,  ii.  ip4‘ 

^ red,  ii.  205. 

Peftilentwort,  ii.  210. 
Petrefaftions,  i.  372. 
Petroleum,  ii.  2ii,_ 
Petty-whin,  V.  Ononis,  ii.  16 1 . 
Pile  wort,  i.  329.  t 
Pimento,  ii.  226. 

Pimpernel,  i.  80. 

Water,  i.  203. 

Pine  tree,  ii.  417. 

Pine-thiftle,  i.  287. 

Pink,  Indian,  ii.  377- 
Piony,  ii.  175. 

Pifmire,  i.  439. 

PilTabed,  V.  Dandelion,  i.  396. 
Piftachio  nut,  u.  149. 

Pitch,  ii.  231. 

Burgundy,  ii.  4''^* 
Jenus,  i.  224. 
tree,  i.  1. 

Plantain,  ii.  281. 
Plafter-of-Paris,  ii.  360. 
Plums,  ii.  24J. 
Poley-mountain,  ii.  239. 
Polypody,  ii.  243. 
Pomegranate,  i.  472. 
Poor-man’s  pepper,  ii.  53. 
Poplar,  ii.  244. 

Poppy,  ii.  161,  179. 
nuild,  ii.  183. 


Potafli 


INDEX 


Potafh,  ii.  297, 

Primrofcj  ii.  185. 

Prunelloes,  ii.  246. 

Prunes,  ii.  246. 

Pruflian  blue,  i.  424. 
Puffball,  ii.  77. 

Pumpion,  i.  380. 
Purging-flax,  ii.  72. 

' puts,  ii.  272. 
fait,  ii.  312. 
waters,  i.  124. 
Pyrites,  ii.  254. 

Quafly,  ii.  256. 

Queen  of  the  meadows,  ii.  474, 
Quickgrafs,  i.  471. 
Quicklime,  i.  254. 
Quickfilver,  i.  136. 

Quince,  i.  389. 

R. 

Ra^vort,  ii.  i. 

Raifms,  ii.  478. 

Rape,  ii.  124. 

Ralpberries,  i.  443. 
Rattlefnake  root,  ii.  240. 
Realgar,  i.  170. 

Reddle,  ii.  135. 

Regulus  of  antimony,  i,  97. 

martial, 
i.  105. 

• ftellated, 

i.  105. 

Refln,  ii.  418. 

Reflharrow,  ii.  161. 
Rhapontic,  ii.  269. 

Rhodium  wood,  ii.  62. 
Rhubarb,  ii.  265. 

Monks,  ii.  44. 
Ribwort,  ii.  232. 

Rice,  i.  443. 

Riflgal,  i.  170. 

Rochelle  fait,  ii.  413. 

Rocket,  i.  416, 

Rock-oil,  ii.  211. 

Rofc,  Damajk,  ii.  275. 


Rofe,  Dog,  ii.  277. 

red,  ii.  277. 

Rofemary,  ii.  280. 

Roferoot,  ii.  413. 

Rofewood,  ii.  62. 

Rofe  wort,  ii.  413. 

Rofin,  ii.  418. 

Ruddle,  ii.  133, 

Rue,  ii.  284. 

Rufh, fweet,  ii.  20. 

Ruflia  alhes,  ii.  297, 

S. 

Safflower,  i.  288. 

Saffron,  i.  374. 

bajiard,  V.  Safllower, 
i.  288. 

Meadow,  i.  353. 
Sagapenum,  ii.  290. 

Sage,  ii.  323. 

of  Bethlehem,  ii.  231. 
of  Jerufalem,  ii.  231. 
of  virtue,  ii.  324. 

Sago,  ii.  178. 

St.  James’s  wort,  ii.  i. 

St.  Ignatius’s  bean,  ii.  133, 
St.  John’s  wort,  i.  301. 

Salep,  ii.  346, 

Sal-ammoniac,  ii.  310. 
Sal-gem,  ii.  313. 

Sal-volatile,  ii.  308. 

Salts  in  water,  i.  u8. 
alkaline  fixt,  ii.  292. 

mineral,  ii.  128, 
vegetable,  ii. 
292. 

caufHc,  ii.  300. 
alkaline  volatile,  ii.  301. 

cauftic,ii.3o6. 
ammoniacal,  ii.  310. 
cathartic,  ii.  312. 
common,  ii.  313. 
diuretic,  i.  23. 
microcofmic,  ii.  477. 
muriatic  calcareous,  ii.  3 20. 
Rochelle,  ii.  413. 
fea,  ii.  316. 
fedative,  i.  233. 

Salts, 


OF  ENGLISH  NAMES. 


Salts,  Seignette’s,  ii.  413. 
Saltpetre,  ii.  136. 

Saltwort,  ii.  24. 

Sandarach  of  the  Arabians,  ii. 


170. 

Sanicle,  ii.  329. 

Yorkjhirc,  ii.  22,2. 
Sapphire,  i.  377. 

Saracens  confound,  ii.  455. 
Sarcocol,  ii.  340. 

Sarfaparilla,  ii.  341. 

Saflafras,  ii.  343. 

Satyrion,  ii.  345. 

Sauce-alone,  i.  46. 

Savin,  ii.  286. 

Savoury,  ii.  344. 

Savoy,  i.  236. 

Saunders  woods,  ii.  329. 
Saxifrage,  Burnet,  ii.  217. 

Englijh,  ii.  348. 
Meadonu,  ii.  348. 
KKibite,  ii.  347. 
Scammony,  ii.  348. 
Sciatica-crelfes,  ii.  53. 
Scordium,  ii.  355. 

Scorzonera,  ii.  356. 
Scurvygrafs,  i.  351. 

Scotch,  V.  Solda- 
nella  i.  238. 
Sea-holly,  i.  418. 

Sea-mofs,  i.  366. 

Sea-oak,  ii.  259. 

Sea-onion,  ii.  351. 

Sea-water,  i.  125. 

Sea-wrack,  ii.  259. 

Sealed  earths,  i.  226. 
Sebeftens,  ii.  20. 

Sedative  fait,  i.  233. 

Sedge,  ii.  17. 

Seggrum,  V.  Jacobsea  ii.  i. 
Sel  de  Seignette,  ii.  413. 
Selenite,  ii.  360. 

Self  heal,  ii.  245. 

Sena,  ii.  361. 

Seneca  gum,  i.  480. 

Senegaw  rattlefnake  root,  ii. 
240. 


Sengreen,  ii.  359. 

Septfoil,  ii.  439. 

Sermountain,  ii.  365. 
Setterwort,  i.  485. 

Shepherd’s  purfe,  i.  243. 
Silefian  earth,  i.  226. 

Silver,  i.  134. 

Silverweed,  i.  133. 

Simaruba  bark,  ii.  3^7 • 
Skink,,-ii.  355. 

Slate,  Irijh,  i.  495. 

Slaters,  F.  Millepedes,  ii.  1 10. 
Sloes,  ii.  247. 

Smallage,  i.  113. 

Snails,  ii.  66. 

Snakeroot,  ii.  364. 
Snakeweed,  i.  222. 
Snakewood,  ii.  152. 
Sneezewort,  ii.  249. 

Soap,  ii.  333. 

Soaps,  Volatile,  ii.  336. 
Soap-lyes,  ii.  300. 
Soap-berries,  ii.  339. 
Soap-wort,  ii.  338. 
Soldanella,  i.  238. 
Solomon’s-feal,  ii.  367. 

Soot,  i.  450. 

Sorrel,  i.  17. 

Wood,  ii.  75. 

Soude,  ii.  24. 

Soude  blanche,  ii.  128. 
Sour-dock,  i.  17. 
Southernwood,  i.  5. 
Sowbread,  i.  172. 

Spanifli  flies,  i.  272. 

Spar,  i.  372. 

Spearmint,  ii.  10 1. 
Spearwort,  ii.  262. 
Speedwell,  Female,  i.  409. 

Male,  ii.  448. 
Mountain,  ii.  448. 
Spermaceti,  ii.  376. 

Spignel,  ii.  107. 

Spike,  ii.  47. 

Spikenard,  ii.  126. 

Spirits,  Vinous,  ii.  379. 

Volatile,  ii.  308. 
Spleenwort,  i.  317. 

Sponge,  ii.  384. 

Spunk 


INDEX 


Spunk,  i.  39. 

Spurges,  ii.  457. 
Spurge-flax,  ii,  431. 
Spurge-laurel,  ,ii.  43 1 . 
Spurge-olive,  ii.  431. 

Squill,  ii.  351. 

Squinanth,  ii.  20. 

Starch,  i.  445. 

Stavefacje,  ii.  388. 

Stechas,  ii.  389. 

yelloHXj  i.  41 1. 

Steel,  i.  425. 

Stonecrop,  ii.  7. 
Stone-parfley,  haftard,  i.  73. 
Stones,  precious,  i.  377. 
Storax,  ii.  391. 

Liquid,  ii.  393. 
nxihite,  i.  197. 
Strawberries,  i.  443. 
Sublimate  corrofive,  i.  156. 
Succory,  i.  332. 

Suet,  ii.  221. 

Sugar,  ii.  287. 

of  milk,  ii.  34. 
oflead,  ii.  235. 
Maple,  i.  16. 

Sulphur,  ii.  397. 
Sulphurwort,  ii.  216. 
Sultan-flower,  i.  388. 
Sumach,  ii.  405. 
Swallowwort,  ii.  449. 
Sweet-rulh,  ii.  20. 
Sweet-fultan,  i.  388. 

Sweet  willow,  ii.  123. 
Sycamore,  i.  16. 

T. 

Tacamahaca,  ii.  406. 

Talc,  ii.  407. 

Englijh,  ii.  360. 
Tamarind,  ii.  408. 
Tamepoifon,  ii.  449. 

Tanfy,  ii.  409. 

wild,  i.  133. 

Tar,  ii.  229. 

Barbadoes,  ii.  213. 
Tartar,  ii.  410. 

emetic,  i.  108. 


Tartar  regenerated,  i.  25. 
foluble,  ii.  412. 
vitriolated,  ii.  472. 
Tea,  ii.  427. 

German,  ii.  448. 

Mexico,  i.  236. 

Thiftle,  Carline,  i.  286. 
holy,  i.  282. 
pine,  i.  287. 
Thorn-apple,  ii.  390. 

black,  ii,  247. 
Thyme,  ii.  434, 

Lemon,  ii.  435. 
Mother  of  , ii,  435. 
Tin,  ii,  385. 

Tincal,  i.  231. 

Tinglafs,  i.  221. 

Toadflax,  ii.  69. 

Tobacco,  ii.  133. 
Tobacco-pipe  clay,  i.  342. 
Tormentil,  ii.  439. 
Touchwood,  i.  39. 
Tragacanth,  i.  481. 
Treacle-muftard,  ii.  429. 
Trefoil,  Marjh,  ii.  440. 
Trinity-herb,  i.  493, 
Tunhoof,  F.  Ground-ivy,  i. 
484. 

Turbith  mineral,  i.  154. 
Turbith  root,  ii.  441. 
^Turmerick,  i.  386. 

Turnep,  ii.  264. 
Turpentines,  ii.  415. 
Tutenag,  ii.  484. 

Tutty,  ii.  442. 

V. 

Valerian,  ii.  444. 

Vanelloes,  ii.  446. 
Verdegris,  i,  35. 

Vermilion,  i.  149. 

Vervain,  ii.  447. 

Vine,  wild,  i.  239. 

Vinegar,  i.  19. 

Violets,  ii.  452. 

Viper,  ii.  455. 

Viper-grafs,  ii.  356. 
Virgins-bower,  upright,  i.  435 
Virgins 
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Virgins-milk,  i.  209. 

Vitriol,  blue,  ii.  459. 

green,  ii.  461. 

Roman,  ii.  459. 

'vchite,  ii.  457,  485. 
Vitriolic  acid,  ii.  463. 

volatile,  ii.  464. 
dulcified, ii.  467. 
Vitriolated  falts,  ii.  472. 
Vomic  nut,  ii.  150. 

Urine,  ii.  476. 

W. 

Wakerobin,  i.  173. 
Wallflower,  i.  327. 
Wallpepper,  ii.  7. 

Walnut,  ii.  18. 
yNdXtii,  common,  i.  1 1 6. 

Mineral,  i.  123. 
alkaline,  i.  123. 
chalybeate,  i.  127. 
cupreous,  i.  131. 
purging,  i.  124. 
fea,  i.  125. 
fulphureous,i.i3i. 
Water-creflbs,  ii.  126. 
Water-germander,  ii.  355. 
Water-flag,  ii.  16. 
Water-hemp,  i.  419. 
Water-lily,  ii.  154. 
Water-parfnep,  ii.  371. 
Water-pepper,  ii.  193. 

Wax,  i.  314. 

Wheat,  i.  445. 

Whey,  ii.  33. 


Whin,P«//j>,^.  Ononis,ii.  161. 
Whortleberry,  Bears,  ii.  479. 
Widow-wail,'  ii.  43 1 . 

Willow,  ii.  322. 

/vseet,  ii.  123. 

Wine,  ii.  450. 
Winter-cherries,  i.  44. 
Winter’s  bark,  ii.  480. 
Wolflbane,  i.  28. 

blue,  i.  28. 
Woodlice,  ii.  110. 
Wood-forrel,  ii.  75. 
Wormbark,  i.  462. 
Wormfeed,  ii.  331. 

ojohite,  V.  Coralline, 
i.  366. 

Wormwood,  i.  8. 

Mountain,  i.  12. 

of  Valais, 

i.  13. 

Roman,  i.  12. 
Sea,  i.  II. 

Wort,  i.  448. 

Woundwort,  ii.  190. 

Wrack,  Sea,  ii.  259. 

Y. 

Yarrow,  ii.  108. 

z. 

Zarnich,  i.  170. 

Zedoary,  ii.  482. 

Zerumbeth,  ii.  482. 

Zinc,  ii.  484. 


THE  END. 
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